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Winona  Investments 


The  growth  of  Winona  has  been  very  rapid  and  it  has  reached  a  position  in  the 
financial  world  which  not  even  its  founders  anticipated  it  would  reach  in  so  short  a 
time.  ‘There  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  any  booming,  and  no  schemes  of  a  pro¬ 
motive  nature  whatever  have  been  used  to  bring  about  this  phenomenal  growth. 


Are  You  a  Stockholder  in 
Winona  ? 

By  owning  a  share  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  stock  in  Winona  you  can 
have  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent 
on  gate  tickets  for  yourself  and 
family,  25  per  cent  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  cottage  lot,  10  per 
cent  on  your  bill  at  the  hotel  or 
inn,  10  per  cent  on  row  boats, 
and  10  per  cent  on  bathing. 
These  discounts  will  make  a 
good  dividend  annually  on  the 
money  you  invest. 

The  price  of  a  share  of  stock 
is  $100,  and  the  money  helps  to 
pay  for  permanent  improvements 
on  Winona  grounds. 


Cottage  Lots 

If  you  incline  to  securing  a  cot¬ 
tage  lot  at  Winona,  we  have  a 
number  of  choice  locations  that 
will  prove  good  investments.  We 
sell  on  easy  terms. 


Winona  Electric  Railway  Bonds 

The  Winona  and  Warsaw  Elec¬ 
tric  railway  was  constructed  by 
issuing  $75,000  of  first  mortgage 
bonds.  They  are  of  the  denomin¬ 
ation  of  $100  and  $500,  run  for 
twenty  years  and  5  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  per  annum  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Winona  Assembly,  payable  in 
May  and  November.  These  bonds 
will  prove  a  good,  safe  investment. 


These  investments  are  offered  to  our  Winona  friends  with  the  confidence  that  they 
are  as  safe  as  anything  human  can  be.  If  interested,  address 

S.  C.  DICKEY, 

SECRETARY  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER, 

118  Monument  Place  «  r.  \  ::  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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New  and  Important  Publications 

From  the  Press  of  the  Winona  Publishing  Company 


The  Bible  in  Shakspeare 


i 
$ 

Tall  8vo,  300  pp.,  buckram,  gilt  J 
top,  boxed,  $1.50  net. 


By  REV.  WILLIAM  BURGESS,  D.D. 

A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  Shakspeare, 
including  200  parallel  passages  and  1000  scripture  truths  from  the 
dramatist.  A  notable  work,  of  value  to  all  Bible  and  Literary  Students. 


As  this  is  the  first  volume  to  reach  us  bearing  the 
imprimatur  of  this  new  publishing  firm,  a  word  of 
congratulation  to  the  publishers  might  be  allowed  us. 
In  the  matter  of  material,  workmanship  and  good 
taste  shown,  we  have  never  seen  a  better  or  more 
pleasing  sample  of  the  bookmaker’s  art  than  the  vol 
ume  before  us.  If  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 
what  we  may  expect,  then  we  can  well  wish  the 
firm  abundant  prosperity  and  success,  though  how  it 
will  come  in  publishing  books  like  this  at  the  price 
we  may  question.  Since  the  publication  in  1864  of 
Bishop  Wordsworth’s  “Shakespeare’s  Knowledge  and 
Use  of  the  Bible,”  several  booxs  have  appeared,  cov¬ 
ering  somewhat  the  same  ground,  but  for  general  and 
satisfactory  use  we  have  seen  nothing  to  compare  with 
Mr.  Burgess’  work. 

A  satisfactory  feature  of  the  work  is  the  fact  that 
quotations  are  not  by  reference  to  act,  scene,  and  line, 
but  the  great  majority  of  passages  are  given  in  full. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  useful  the  book  will  be 
to  preacher  and  lecturer,  as  well  as  to  the  special  stu¬ 
dent  of  Shakespeare.- — From  The  Christian  Guardian, 
August  19,  1903. 

An  important  service  has  been  rendered  to  all  lovers 
of  Shakespeare  by  William  Burgess  in  his  new  vol¬ 
ume,  “The  Bible  in  Shakespeare.” 

So,  then,  there  are  these  two  things,  the  words  of 
Jesus  and  the  accompanying  Scriptures,  and  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  author  to 
show  how  far  and  in  what  way  the  latter  were  influ¬ 
enced  and  molded  by  the  former.  And  here,  too,  the 
"author  has  summarized  his  opinions  in  the  briefest 
possible  compass:  “If  it  were  possible  to  suppress 
every  copy  of  the  sacred  volume  and  obliterate  its 
very  existence  as  a  book,  the  Bible  in  its  essence  and 
spirit,  its  great  doctrines  of  infinite  justice,  mercy, 
love  and  redemption,  as  well  as  a  vast  store  of  its  most 
precious  sayings,  would  yet  live  in  Shakespeare.” 

What  if  it  were  possible  that  this  infinitude  of  the 
personal  Christ  should  cease?  Shakespeare’s  work  of 
genius  itself  could  hardly  sustain  the  shock.  So  much 
of  his  glory  does  he  borrow  from  the  inspiration  of 
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that  life,  so  much  does  he  depend  for  abiding  fame 
and  increasing  appreciation  upon  Him  of  whom  he 
wrote  : 

“In  those  holy  fields 

Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross.” 

— From  the  Newark  Evening  and  Sunday  News, 
September  5,  1903. 

We  have  had  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy 
served  hot  and  cold  upon  our  literary  menu  until  it 
has  passed  from  the  list  of  entrees  to  the  sandwich 
and  pie  counter.  Now  we  are  threatened  with  another 
deluge  of  “Was  Shakespeare  a  Believer?” 

This  newest  book  .is  a  reply  to  the  students  who 
have  advanced  and  adhered  to  the  belief  that  Shakes¬ 
peare  was  not  a  religionist  who  did  not  accept  the  ac¬ 
cepted  religious  beliefs  of  his  day  and  was  a  poet 
apart  from  the  recognized  God.  In  its  way  it  is  an 
able  and  exhaustive  reply;  and  the  aforesaid  students 
might  do  well  to  wait  a  long  time  before  attempting 
'a  counter  reply.  By  means  of  numerous  parallel 
passages,  quotations  and  references,  Mr.  Burgess  has 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lay  mind  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  subtilities  of  the  subject  just  what  he 
starts  out  to  prove:  that  Shakespeare  was  a  believer  in 
the  Christian  religion;  that  he  knew,  studied  and 
used  the  Bible  and  that  he  did  so  in  the  reverend 
spirit  of  the  believer.  And  the  lay  reader  is  willing 
to  say  amen  to  the  subject  and  have  an  end  of  it. — 
From  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

The  wnole  book  is  a  mine  of  rich  suggestion  and  apt 
allusion.  It  deserves  a  wide  circulation,  and  will  have 
it  if  lovers  of  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  can  be  made 
to  understand  what  a  feast  it  offers  them. — From  The 
Epworth  Herald,  September  26,  1903. 

It  is  a  study  of  the  great  poet  from  a  new  point  of 
view,  and  one  of  rare  interest. — From  The  Advance, 
September  3,  1903. 
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Paris  Exposition,  3900 
Highest  Award 

Oxford 


The  Grand  Prize  for 
Bookbinding  and 
Oxford  India  Paper 

Bibles 


Reference 


Teachers 


Concordance 


Light,  thin,  compact,  beautifully  printed  on  Oxford  India  Paper 


OXFORD 


RECENTLY  ISSUED 

Minion  8vo  and  Long  Primer 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 


BIBLES 


Superb  Large-type  Editions. 


Reference-Concordance-T  eachers 


The  Christian  Endeavor  World  of  March  26.  1903,  says  : 

{>  EUREKA  !  It  has  been  found  ;  an  Oxford  Bible  with  references,  in  good,  clear,  minion  type, 
on  paper  so  thin  that  the  entire  Bible,  with  thirteen  maps  and  several  pages  of  indexes,  is  but  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Is  a  self-pronouncing  Bible,  and  the  paper  is  opaque  and  tough,  though 
so  thin.  It  is  just  the  thing  that  ministers,  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  Christian  workers  have  been 
wishing  for,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  a  great  multitude  do  not  hasten  to  secure  it.  It  is  the  thin¬ 
nest  reference  Bible  in  the  world.  The  same  Bible  may  be  had  with  extensive  teachers’  helps.” 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers. 

Oxford  University  Press 


Send  for  catalogue. 

American  Branch, 

91  and  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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MOST  REMARKABLE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  GREATEST  OF  PRINTING  HOUSES 


“The  Oxford  Bibles  are,  as  all  the  world  knows,  more 
popular  and  more  widely  circulated  than  any  other  edition  of 
the  sacred  volume,  and  all  the  world  knows  also  that  their 
remarkable  popularity  depends  upon  the  marvelous  qualities 
of  the  paper  on  which  their  are  printed.  For  the  Bible  is  one 
of  the  longest  books  in  the  world;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
presented  to  the  student  in  a  shape  at  once  serviceable  and 
compact,  paper  of  very  peculiar  attributes  is  required.  It  must 
be  very  thin,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  strong  in  texture 
and  opaque.  The  famous  Oxford  India  paper  fulfils  these 
conditions  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  paper  in  the 
world;  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  entirely  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  Bible  trade.” 

Extract  from  “  Making  an  Oxford  Bible''  Copyright ,  i8q6, 
by  S.  S.  McClure ,  Limited. 
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CKa.rles  Frederic  Goss 


Writes  a  Sunday-School  Serial 


“Two  Moths  and  a  Star” 


FROM  the  snow-*bound  mining  camps  of  Colorado  to  the  tragic  scenes  of  the 
Boxer  uprising  in  China,  the  heroes  and  heroints  and  common  folks  of 
the  latest  story  of  the  popular  preacher-novelist,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Frederic  Goss,  live,  and  work,  and  fight,  and  die. 

The  story  so  dea’s  with  Sunday-school  work  in  a  typical  American  com¬ 
munity  that  it  wi.l  be  a  delight  and  an  inspiration  to  the  harassed  Sunday-school 
superintendent,  the  discouraged  teacher,  and  the  hard-working  pastor.  It 
combines  a  narrative  of  thrilling  interest  with  keen  insight  into  the  pressing 
problems  of  Sunday-school  work. 

The  healthy  flesh-and-blood  characters  that  live  and  work  with  you  in  its 
pages  will  remind  you  of  some  of  your  own  ftiends  and  co  workers.  You  will 
find  earnest  people  there,  and  lighter,  frivolous  young  folks.  You  will  watch 
the  latter  steadied  and  developed  by  character  bui  ding  in  the  Sunday-school — 
the  institution  which  Dr.  Goss  calls  a  “buttress  of  civilization.” 

This  story  begins  in  the  November  7  issue  of 


tlx  Sunday  School 

times 


( ISSUED  EVERY  WEEK) 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES:  $1.00— One  cony,  or  more  copies,  if  less  than 
five,  to  individual  addresses, $1.00  each  per  year.  75  cents — Five  or  more  copies, 
to  separate  addresses,  75  cents  each  per  year,  or  in  a  package,  at  the  same  rate, 
at  the  option  of  the  club  subscribers. 

FREE  COPIES — One  free  copy  additional  will  be  allowed  for  every  ten 
copies  paid  for  in  a  club. 


Special  Offer  To  New  Subscribers. 


Those  subscribing  in  November  will  receive,  Free  of  Charge,  all  the 
issues  from  the  time  the  subscription  is  received  until  January  1,  1904. 


The  Sunday  School  Times  Co. 

1031  Walnut  Street  =  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Christ  and  the  Atonement* 

Rev.  James  Orr,  D.  D.,  of  Glasgow. 


IF  man  were  made  in  the  moral  image  of 
God,  then  very  plainly  he  is  not  in 
that  state  now.  That  image  is  broken; 
is  defaced;  is  defiled;  and,  while  its  ele¬ 
ments  are  there  in  the  mental,  the  racial, 
the  moral  constitution  of  man,  still  man 
no  longer  bears  what  we  might  call  the  ac¬ 
tual  moral  image  of  his  Maker.  If  that  is 
the  fact,  then  it  is  plain,  I  think,  that  a 
.great  change  has  come  over  man,  and 
that  sin  must  be  regarded  as  having  come 
into  the  world  through  what  we  call  “the 
fall.”  That  is  to  say,  a  deflection  from 
the  state  in  which  God  created  man.  Now, 
that  is  the  Bible  explanation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Man  is,  as  we  say,  a  fallen  being. 
Sin  is  in  the  world;  a  fact  of  universal 
experience,  and  if  there  were  not  that 
story  of  man’s  fall  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Bible,  I  am  afraid  in  order  to  explain  the 
Bible  doctrine  of  sin,  in  order  to  explain 
the  facts  of  our  own  experience  about 
sin,  we  would  just  have  to  postulate  that 
doctrine  and  put  it  in  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Bible  for  ourselves.  So  we  are 
very  glad.it  is  there.  It  stands  from  the 
beginning  and  is  to  us  the  key  to  that 
moral  condition  of  man  on  which  the 
whole  Bible  is  built. 

If  we  look  more  closely  at  this  Bible  doc¬ 
trine  of  sin  we  find  that  sin  in  the  Bible 
sense  is  that  which  absolutely  ought  not  to 
be  in  God’s  world.  That  cuts  the  Bible  doc¬ 
trine  -clear  away  at  the  very  beginning 
from  all  those  theories  that  make  sin  the 
necessary  development  of  man’s  nature, 


that  speak  of  sin  as  merely  physical.  Sin 
is  that  which  ought  not  to  be.  It  has 
throughout  the  Bible  a  volitional  or 
catastrophic  character.  It  is  something 
that  is  a  departure  from  the  normal  in 
the  character  of  the  race,  something 
against  which  the  holy  God  must  eternally 
declare  Himself  in  condemnation  and 
judgment.  That  is  the  Bible  idea  of  sin 
through  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

If  we  inquire  further  into  what  we  call 
the  principle  or  essence  of  sin  which  has 
come  into  the  world,  we  find  it  just  in 
this :  Sin  has  its  principal  essential  in 
the  rejection  or  throwing  off  of  the  author¬ 
ity  of  God,  and  the  taking  into  the  will 
or  into  the  nature  of  a  contrary  principle 
— that  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  self-will, 
the  principle  of  living  for  self;  or,  if  we 
may  use  a  word  a  little  more  philosophical, 
a  principle  of  egoism.  There  you  have 
the  principle  of  sin.  Instead  of  the  life 
being  from  God  and  to  God,  which  is  the 
normal  state  of  the  man,  life  is  now  lived 
from  self  and  to  self.  The  prodigal  said 
unto  his  father,  “Give  me  the  portion  of 
goods  that  falleth  to  me,”  and  when  he 
got  them  he  went  off  into  the  “far  coun¬ 
try.”  That  is  sin  in  its  essence  and  na¬ 
ture. 

If  you  ask  as  to  the  effects  of  this  sin, 
just  go  into  the  world  and  you  find  that 
these  are  exceedingly  evil  •  and  terrible. 
First  of  all  there  is  what  we  may  call  the 
depravation  of  nature;  that  is  to  say,  sin 
though  spiritual  in  its  origin  is  anything 
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but  spiritual  in  its  effects.  One  of  the 
very  first  effects  of  sin  is  what  we  may  call 
the  subversion  of  the  normal  constitution 
of  man’s  nature,  and  the  rising  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  ascendency'  and  rule  of  those 
lower  and  sensuous  or  psychical  portions 
of  man’s  nature.  Sin  cuts  the  bond  be¬ 
tween  the  soul  and  God,  and  so  cuts  the 
bonds  subsisting  between  those  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  nature.  Those  principles 
which  before  wrought  together  in  har¬ 
mony  and  order  now  begin  to  work  in  a 
disorderly  way.  You  have  now  disorder 
and  turbulence  and  anarchy  in  the  soul, 
a  state  of  anomia,  or  lawlessness,  as  the 
New  Testament  in  some  places  describes 
sin.  As  a  result  there  is  a  bondage  of  the 
spirit  of  man  to  the  psychical  part  of  his 
nature/  so  that  whatever  spiritual  desires 
there  may  be  left  in  him  he  feels  them  to 
be  impotent.  The  law  of  his  mind  may 
plead  and  moan,  but  when  he  “would  do 
good,  evil  is  present”  with  him. 

Man  finds  himself  in  this  state  of  spir¬ 
itual  bondage  and,  rising  out  of  all  this, 
he  is  conscious  of  a  state  of  guilt.  He  is 
conscious  that  this  is  not  an  innocuous 
thing,  but  is  something  punishable  and 
must  lie  under  God’s  condemnation  or 
“katakrima,”  as  St.  Paul  calls  it.  That 
forms  the  transition  for  the  doctrine  of 
redemption,  for  redemption  in  the  Bible 
is  just  the  provision  which  God  has  made 
for  meeting  that  need  of  man  arising  from 
sin  in  all  its  parts.  There  is  no  book  in 
the  w'orld  which  exalts  man  as  the  Bible 
does,  representing  him  as  made  in  the 
image  of  God  and  capable  of  eternal  life. 
There  is  no  book  in  the  world  which 
abases  man  as  the  Bible  does  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  his  fall  and  apostasy  from  God. 
Then  the  glory  of  the  Bible  is  that  over 
against  that  developing  sin  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  race,  almost  from  its  first  page, 
it  presents  us  with  the  developing  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  for  man’s  salvation.  The 
Bible  is  the  history  of  redemption,  as 


President  Edwards  would  call  it.  It  is 
the  unfolding  of  God’s  great  purposes  of 
grace  for  the  redemption  of  man.  We 
only  get  a  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Bible  when  we  read  it  in  that  light.  If  you 
come  to  the  Bible  for  the  solution  of  your 
speculative  difficulties  you  are  getting 
away  from  the  central  idea  in  the  Bible, 
which  is  to  show  you  God’s  method  for 
your  salvation,  and  that  is  where  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  our  “modern 
study  of  the  Bible”  goes  wrong.  I  take 
up  in  the  same  way  the  book  of  Exodus, 
and  until  I  distinguish  there  a  great, 
grand  idea  of  God’s  love  to  Israel  and 
redemption,  making  that  the  central  light 
of  the  whole  thing,  I  find  elaborate  statis¬ 
tical  tables.  It  is  to  me  like  chewing 
glass,  and  I  can  get  no  spiritual  life  out 
of  it.  I  am  quite  willing  to  study  the 
Bible,  but  it  is  not  to  find  out  about  such 
things  that  the  Bible  is  given  to  us  pri¬ 
marily,  and,  if  that  is  made  the  central 
thought  in  our  study  of  -  the  Bible,  no 
wonder  we  have  speculation  after  specu¬ 
lation  and  grope  about  like  blind  men 
and  never  find  the  door  at  all.  I  am  about 
the  last  man  to  blame  for  discouraging 
investigation.  If  any  critic  has  anything 
which  brings  better  light  to  my  soul,  by 
all  means  let  me  have  it,  but  what  I  feel 
is  that  a  great  deal  of  this  labor  is  wasted 
labor,  given  to  non-essential  things,  while 
the  central  things  are  being  neglected.  L 
suppose  you  have  men  who  go  fishing  in 
this  country  and  who,  as  in  our  country, 
are  enthusiastic  fishers.  I  see  them  out 
on  the  hills,  and  there  is  a  man  with  what 
we  call  a  cff>urr,”  and  he  has  his  fly  or 
worm  at  the  end  of  it.  He  has  got  it  into 
the  water  there.  The  sun  is  shining,  the, 
birds  singing,  mountains  towering;  glory 
is  all  around  him,  but  he  sees  nothing  of 
it  at  all.  His  whole  soul  is  absorbed  for 
a  day  long  in  that  little  fish  and  how  he  . 
is  to  get  him  to  take  his  fly  or  his  worm. 
All  the  rest  has  passed  out  from  much  of 
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his  thought  for  the  time  being.  And 
when  I  see  a  critic  with  his  microscope 
over  these  non-essentials  and  leaving  all 
these  great  thoughts,  the  great  mountains 
of  God’s  Word,  I  think  of  the  picture — 
a  rod  with  a  worm  at  one  end  of  it  and 
(I  think  I  might  say)  a  fool  at  the  other. 

I  have  said  that  the  Bible  doctrine  of 
redemption  is  intended  to  meet  our  need 
in  all  its  parts,  and  I  say  that  for  the 
reason  that  human  experience  is  always 
an  imperfect  and  a  limited  thing.'  It  is 
not  every  man  who  realizes  equally  the 
need  that  arises  from  sin.  People  are  dif¬ 
ferently  constituted;  they  have  different 
experiences.  One  thing  appeals  to  them 
more  than  another.  You  will  find  one 
man  who  is  especially  laid  hold  of  by  the 
idea  of  the  guilt  that  is  in  sin,  this 
thought  of  his  exposure  through  sin  to  the 
displeasure  and  the  judgment  and  wrath 
of  a  holy  God.  The  cry  of  that  man’s 
soul  is  for  pardon,  for  forgiveness.  That 
man  knows  the  meaning  of  the  Cross  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Another  man,  just  as  good 
a  man  as  he  is,  but  differently  constituted, 
has,  of  course,  some  realization  of  the 
guilt  of  sin.  I  don’t  suppose  anybody  can 
have  a  right  Scriptural  notion  of  sin  who 
does  not  feel  its  great  noxiousness  to  God. 
But  what  lays  hold  on  him  mostly  is  the 
uncleanness  of  sin.  It  fills  him  with  a 
self-loathing,  this  impurity  of  sin,  and  his 
cry  is  for  sanctification,  for  holiness : 
“Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me.”  In  comparison 
with  that  the  other  side  is  lost  sight  of. 
I  think  that  beautiful  soul,  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond,  was  very  much  of  that  type.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  the  college  in  which  I  teach, 
and  every  one  knows  how  his  soul  went 
out  on  that  line  of  sanctification,  and  how 
little  he  had  to  say  about  some  of  the 
other  doctrines,  such  as  the  Atonement. 
I  think  his  theology  was  one-sided  and  de¬ 
fective;  but  if  it  is  given  to  one  man  to 
see  into  one  part  of  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 


demption,  and  to  another  man  to  see  an¬ 
other  side,  instead  of  finding  fault,  let  us 
rather  thank  God  and  take  what  He  has 
given  both.  Henry  Drummond  has  cer¬ 
tainly  had  the  insight  into  the  doctrine 
of  sanctification,  and  has  written  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  on  love  found  in 
our  own  or  any  foreign  language.  Other 
men  are  much  more  impressed  with  the 
helplessness  and  bondage  of  sin.  Their 
cry  is  for  power. 

All  these  are  Scriptural  aspects  of  sin. 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  Bible  that  its  re¬ 
demption  comes  to  meet  the  whole  need 
of  man,  the  need  of  the  whole  humanity. 
Not  the  need  of  man  that  we  as  individ¬ 
uals  happen  to  feel  it,  but  the  need  of 
humanity  as  God  sees  it  and  probes  it. 
The  glory  of  the  Bible  is  that  the  more 
we  come  to  study  it  the  more  it  gives  us 
an  all-round  gospel,  the  gospel  that  fits 
into  every  part  of  our  need. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  the 
central  thing  in  the  work  of  Christ  for 
us  on  earth.  I  suppose  no  one  will  deny 
that  for  a  great  many  years  there  has 
been  a  very  considerable  alienation  of 
mind  among  many  from  that  doctrine, 
a  drifting  away  from  it.  You  go  into  our 
churches  and  you  won’t  find  that  doc¬ 
trine  preached  as  it  used  to  be,  certainly 
not  in  the  center.  If  you  do  find  it 
preached  you  will  find  it  preached  with 
some  new  interpretation  put  upon  it 
which  you  feel  instinctively  was  not  the 
meaning  of  the  apostles.  I  am  not  going 
to  inquire  as  to  the  cause  of  this.  It 
may  be  true,  perhaps  it  is,  that  the  church 
itself  is  somewhat  to  blame,  because  when 
even  a  church  gets  cold  and  formal  and 
scholastic  about  anything  there  comes 
to  be  a  revulsion  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  wish  to  read  the  meaning  of  the  truth 
in  the  light  of  spiritual  laws ;  and  I 
think  there  is  something  of  that  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  Atonement. 
But,  I  think,  far  more  deeply  than  that 
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there  has  been  a  tendency  of  mind  away 
from  that  doctrine  because  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  philosophical  theories  and  sci¬ 
entific  theories  which  have  been  directed 
against  the  presuppositions  of  that  doc¬ 
trine.  I  think  there  is  no  use  studying 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  the 
Bible  unless  we  are  prepared  to  study  it 
in  the  light  of  the  Bible’s  own  presupposi¬ 
tions  on  the  subject;  in  the  light  of  the 
Bible’s  presuppositions  about  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  holiness  of  God ;  in  the  light  of  the 
presuppositions  about  the  sin  of  man. 
And  if  you  have  philosophical  or  scientific 
theories,  such  as  forms  of  Hegelianism, 
that  seem  to  cut  at  the  very  foundation 
of  these  doctrines,  then  necessarily  you 
have  the  drift  away  from  these  old  doc¬ 
trines,  and  you  have  the  cry  for  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  theology,  which  means  that 
Tom  and  Dick  and  Harry  are  each  to 
blow  out  his  own  particular  theory,  as 
we  used  to  blow  soap  bubbles  in  our  boy¬ 
hood.  Yery  beautiful,  very  flimsy  also, 
and  not  long  before  they  burst. 

I  think,  however,  that  people  have  got 
to  feel  that  there  is  a  want  in  their  na¬ 
tures  that  these  theories  do  not  fit  in 
with,  and  then  there  is  a  want  of  power 
about  them.  They  do  very  well  perhaps 
for  people  who  are  in  philosophical  class 
rooms,  or  in  theological  studies,  but  when 
you  go  down  to  Water  street,  or  to  the 
slums  of  Chicago,  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
sinning,  and  to  death  beds,  you  find  some¬ 
how  they  don’t  work.  There  is  a  need 
felt  for  coming  back  to  something  more 
central  and  more  direct,  and  so  I  find  that 
the  deepest  and  best  thought,  in  our  coun¬ 
try  at  any  rate,  is  going  back  to  the  real¬ 
ization  of  the  importance  of  this  central 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  I  know  that 
in  Germany  that  doctrine  is  reaffirmed 
in  many  of  the  leading  universities.  I 
have  just  as  little  doubt  about  this  doc¬ 
trine  holding  its  place  in  the  firmament 
of  gospel  truth  as  I  have  about  those  con¬ 


stellations  that  we  find  in  the  sky  keeping 
their  position  as  long  as  'the  world  lasts. 

I  have  said  that  we  can  not  hope  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  doctrine  or  appreciate  it 
except  in  the  light  of  the  Bible’s  own  pre¬ 
suppositions.  I  have  mentioned  one  or 
two — the  holiness  of  God,  and  the  sin  of 
man.  Let  me  mention  a  third.  It  is  what 
I  call  the  organic  constitution  of  our 
race— I  hope  I  am  not  getting  too  ab¬ 
stract.  I  was  sifting  on  the  balcony  of 
the  hotel  after  an  address  and  I  overheard 
two  good  ladies  discussing  the  lecturer 
and  his  lecture — always  an  interesting 
theme.  They  were  very  kind  indeed ;  but 
one  good  lady  said,  “My,  doesn’t  he  work 
us  hard !”  I  don’t  want  to  work  you 
hard,  but  I  want  to  just  bring  some 
thoughts  before  you,  and  I  think  you  will 
manage  to  keep  up  in  the  race.  I  want 
to  speak  of  this  organic  constitution  of 
our  race.  If  you  take  the  Bible  doctrine 
of  sin,  you  will  find  that  sin  there  isn’t 
purely  individual;  it  has  a  racial  aspect. 
You  will  find  there  such  statements  as 
“For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive”;  or,  “Wherefore, 
as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world 
and  death  by  sin;  and  so  death  passed 
upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.” 

Just  here  in  this  racial  aspect  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  as  to  the  justice  of  this  con¬ 
stitution  of  things  by  which  one  is  placed 
under  suffering  and  loss  for  the  sin  of  an¬ 
other.  You  have  it  in  the  third  com¬ 
mandment,  in  the  visitation  of  the  sins 
“of  our  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.”  I  am  sure 
your  boys  and  girls,  as  do  ours,  ask,  Is 
that  right  in  God  to  visit  the  iniquities 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children?  And 
what  is  the  answer  we  have  to  give  to  a 
question  like  that?  I  think,  dear  friends, 
to  put  the  matter  as  briefly  as  I  can,  a 
little  reflection  will  show  us  that  what 
we  have  to  face  is  not  the  case  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  but  the  justice  of  what  we  call 
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the  organic  constitution  of  the  race. 

There  are  two  principles,  so  far  as  we 
can  understand  or  think  of,  on  which  a 
world  of  beings  might  be  constituted. 
First  of  all,  the  principles  of  strict  in¬ 
dividualism.  That  we  might  suppose  to 
be  the  constitution  of  things  among  the 
angels— every  individual  created  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  standing  therefore  on  himself 
and  with  a  strictly  limited  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  other  principle  on 
which  a  world  may  be  constituted  is  what 
we  call  organic,  where  you  have  the  idea 
of  a  race,  or  a  beginning  of  a  race,  the 
propagation  of  a  race,  one  generation  suc¬ 
ceeding  another  and  inheriting  from  an¬ 
other.  In  this  organic  constitution  mat¬ 
ters  are  very  different.  We  are  all,  so  to 
speak,  members  of  this  organism;  we  all 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  race,  and 
whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  have  to  bear 
and  share  in  its  responsibilities.  You 
see  constantly  that  “No  man  liveth  to 
himself”;  that  “No  man  dieth  to  him¬ 
self.”  Anything  that  a  man  does  is  never 
confined  to  himself.  Its  results  overflow 
from  the  individual  to  those  connected 
and  related  with  him  and  can  be  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  measureless  evil  or  of  good.  As¬ 
suming  the  normal  development  of  the 
race,  there  could  be  no  constitution  de¬ 
vised  by  God  so  beneficent  as  this  organic 
constitution.  It  is  a  multiplication  of 
good  tenfold  and  a  thousandfold  to  every 
generation.  It  hands  on  from  generation 
to  generation  all  the  good  that  has  been 
accumulating  in  the  past.  Science  is  lay¬ 
ing  stress  increasingly  on  this  idea  of  an 
organic  constitution  of  the  race,  of  the 
handing  down  of  good  as  of  evil  through 
heredity. 

Suppose  sin  enters ;  what  happens  ? 
You  have  no  longer  a  normal  development 
of  the  race.  You  have  an  inversion  of  the 
condition  of  things.  It  is  like  the  engine 
which  now  works  the  wrong  way,  and  all 
those  forces  designed  to  hand  on  good  and 


blessing  turn  around  and  work  harm  and 
evil.  The  drunkard  not  only  breaks  the 
heart  of  his  wife,  but  hands  down  to  his 
children  a  diseased  organism,  poverty,  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  evil  appetites  and  tempta¬ 
tions.  And  so,  in  this  organic  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  race,  you  will  find  that  work¬ 
ing  in  us.  But,  you  say,  that  is  very  hard. 
Yes,  but  isn’t  it  just  here,  perhaps,  that 
we  begin  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  solution 
of  our  problem;  for  if  it  lies  in  this  or¬ 
ganic  constitution  of  things  that  evil 
should  be  handed  down,  is  it  not  a  neces¬ 
sary  counter-balance  to  that  idea  that 
good  also  should  be  handed  down  from 
one  to  another? 

And  so  you  have  in  the  gospel  this  great 
idea  that  just  as  harm  has  come  to  the 
race,  suffering  and  loss  and  death  through 
the  disobedience  of  one,  so  blessing  and 
good  and  salvation  come  to  the  race 
through  the  obedience  and  through  the 
wrork  of  One.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that 
we  have  here  a  light  thrown  upon  that 
very  feature  in  the  gospel  which  stumbles 
one — namely :  The  saving  of  many 
through  one.  “For  as  by  one  man’s  dis¬ 
obedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by 
the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made 
righteous.” 

Well,  but  you  say,  who  is  it  that  can 
take  this  position  and  effect  this  work, 
and,  as  it  were,  turn  back  this  whole 
stream  of  evil  that  has  been  brought  into 
the  world  through  its  sin,  and  bring  in 
redemption  and  salvation?  I  think  you 
have  only  to  reflect  upon  it  to  see  that 
such  a  work  can  not  possibly  be  under¬ 
taken  by  any  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam, 
and  that  it  must  be  done  by  one  who 
stands  in  such  relation  to  man  that  he 
can  represent  man  universally  and  in  such 
relation  to  God  that  he  can  transact  with 
God  for  man;  that  he  can  stand  there  in 
a  true  and  proper  sense,  a  mediator  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man.  Bight  there  is 
where  the  Bible  doctrine  of  our  Savior 
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comes  in.  The  Bible  would  mock  us  if 
God  gave  us  a  mere  human  savior,  a 
mere  mortal  struggling  like  ourselves ; 
but  the  Bible  gives  us  One  who,  entering 
into  our  infirmities,  is  in  a  sense  one  with 
us,  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  in 
such  relation  to  God  that  He  can  deal 
with  God  on  our  behalf.  That  is  where 
the  Bible  doctrine  of  Christ’s  deity  enters 
in  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 
demption.  You  see  how  all  these  doc¬ 
trines  fit  together.  We  began  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  the  divinity 
of  Christ  in  the  heart  of  that  doctrine, 
and  you  see  where  it  comes  in  with  the 
doctrine  of  salvation.  This  is  where  Uni- 
tarianism  breaks  down  absolutely,  be¬ 
cause  it  can  not  yield  us  a  savior  ade¬ 
quate  to  our  need. 

Well,  what  has  Christ  done  that  He 
has  come  for  our  salvation  in  this  article 
of  the  Atonement?  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  state  clearly  where  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  lies  about  the  Atonement.  I  have 
my  eye  more  upon  the  difficulty  people 
feel  than  upon  what  might  be  called  the 
full  doctrinal  exposition  of  the  matter. 
The  real  difficulty  does  not  lie  where  it 
is  often  put,  simply  in  the  fact  of  the  in¬ 
nocent  suffering  for  the  guilty.  It  is  not 
there,  for  that  is  not  a  thing  to  confine 
to  Jesus  Christ,  although  He  is  the  most 
glorious  representative  of  it.  The  world 
is  full  of  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  for 
the  guilty,  and  more  than  that,  the  world 
is  full  of  a  voluntary  taking  up  of  suffer¬ 
ing  for  the  sake  of  the  guilty.  That  is  the 
law  of  life  universally.  The  world  is  full 
of  substitutionary  and  vicarious  sacrifice. 
That  is  the  point  in  Bushnell’s  book  on 
“Vicarious  Sacrifice,”  and  his  book  is 
good,  so  far  as  it  goes.  He  lays  emphasis 
on  these  substitutionary  forces  which  are 
at  work  in  their  maximum  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

It  is  not  there  that  the  difficulty  lies. 
It  is :  How  this  suffering  of  J esus  Christ, 


the  innocent  for  the  sinful,  how  that  be¬ 
came  expiatory?  That  is  a  different  prob¬ 
lem.  The  sufferings,  one  for  another, 
have  not  this  expiatory  feature  in  them. 
Christ’s  sufferings,  according  to  the  tes¬ 
timonies  of  the  Bible,  are  alone  expiatory. 
Take  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  Old 
Testament  has  a  great  deal  to  say  of  the 
righteous  man  suffering  for  the  sin  of 
those  about  him.  He  voluntarily  takes  up 
suffering  on  behalf  of  those  whom  he 
seeks  to  help.  But  there  is  no  idea  of 
expiation  attached  to  that  suffering  all 
through  the  Old  Testament.  But  when 
you  come  to  the  53d  of  Isaiah  you  are  in 
a  different  religion.  You  have  a  right¬ 
eous  sufferer  too,  but  He  stands  out 
unique  in  that  His  suffering  is  a  suffer¬ 
ing  that  is  atoning,  a  suffering  that  is  ex- 
piator}^.  “He  was  wounded  for  our  trans¬ 
gressions,  He  was  bruised  for  our  in¬ 
iquities;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  Him;  and  with  His  stripes  we 
are  healed.”  His  soul  is  made  an  offering 
for  sin.  A  “guilt  offering”  is  the  word 
literally.  All  through  you  have  this  ex¬ 
piatory  element.  That  is  the  reason  I 
have  never  been  brought  to  believe  that 
that  chapter  of  Isaiah  refers  to  any  mortal 
man  living  among  the  prophets.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  prediction  of  the  servant  of 
the  Lord  who  himself  bears  the  sins  of 
this  world  and  looks  forward  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Cross  and  His  work. 

You  ask  how  this  suffering  of  Jesus 
Christ  can  become  expiatory  of  our  sins. 
You  have  read  that,  and  I  suppose  the 
great  bulk  of  us  believe  that.  You  will 
find  the  evidence  of  it  spread  out  before 
you  in  the  Bible.  We  don’t  need,  so  far 
as  our  salvation  is  concerned,  to  go  any 
farther  than  the  knowledge  of  it.  I  don’t 
mean  that  a  person  needs  to  understand 
all  this  before  coming  to  the  Cross  of 
Jesus  Christ;  but  we  are  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  this  marvelous  work  that  our  Sav¬ 
ior  has  done  for  us. 
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Briefly,  there  are  two  kinds  of  heresy, 
I  might  say,  in  the  world.  There  is  a 
heresy  which  is  heresy  pure  and  simple, 
that  denies  and  rejects  some  truth  of  the 
Christian  faith.  That  kind  of  heresv  the 
individual  and  the  church  can  not  too 
earnestly  and  strenuously  fight  against. 
Then  there  is  another  kind  that  has  some 
bit  of  truth  that  is  trying  to  get  a  hearing 
for  itself,  and  sets  up  for  itself  in  a  one¬ 
sided  way.  There  are  a  great  many  the¬ 
ories  of  the  Atonement  which  I  regard 
quite  one-sided,  yet  you  will  find  in  them 
some  kind  of  principle  which  has  been  a 
little  ignored,  and  which  really  does  enter 
into  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  these 
are  trying  to  assert  themselves  as  complete 
theories.  What  we  have  to  do  with  these 
is  to  bring  out  their  one-sidedness,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  try  to  get  hold  of  the 
truth  that  may  be  in  them  and  to  set 
up  that  truth,  to  combine  it  in  a  larger 
and  more  complete  view  with  truth.  That 
is  true  with  many  of  these  ideas  about  this 
Atonement.  Theories  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  advocated  and  applied  seeking 
some  solution  of  the  Atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  authors  of  these  theories 
think  they  find  the  essence  of  this  matter 
in  what  they  call  the  surrender  or  the 
submission  of  the  holy  will  of  Jesus  to 
God  in  our  Christian  name  and  nature.  I 
tell  you,  sin  had  its  essence  in  self-will, 
in  the  setting  up  of  the  human  will 
against  God’s  will.  I  think  we  ought  to 
try  to  keep  in  view  that  Christ  did  yield 
up  His  will  to  God.  Bushnell  lays  stress 
on  the  sympathetic  side  of  Christ’s  na¬ 
ture  and  those  vicarious  substitutionary 
forces  that  are  at  work  in  the  world  on 
human  life.  That  is  true  also.  Christ 
is  our  sympathetic  High  Priest,  and  this 
taking  over  of  our  sin  and  suffering  upon 
His  own  soul  through  His  perfect  sym¬ 
pathy  with  us  is  part  of  the  work  He  did 
for  us;  but,  mark  you,  that  theory  leaves 
out  of  account  what  we  might  call  the 


God-ward  aspect  of  Christ’s  work.  It  is 
a  moral  dynamic,  a  power  that  He  is 
sending  to  break  down  the  heart  of  the 
sinner,  to  break  down  his  enmitv  to  the 
will  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  you  find 
that  the  Bible  lays  stress  upon  what 
Christ  has  done  to  bring  us  to  God. 
Bushnell  has  no  room  in  his  book  for  that. 

Then  you  say,  how  did  Christ  do  this? 
Of  course,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  deep,  a  deep  which  no  plummet  we 
have  will  fathom.  If  Christ  does,  as  the 
authors  of  these  theories  say,  completely 
identify  Himself  with  us,  He  must  do 
more  than  they  suppose;  for  if  Christ 
identified  Himself  with  us,  has  taken  part 
and  lot  with  us  in  our  whole  position  as 
under  sin  individually  He  must  take  this 
part  and  lot  with  us  as  a  race,  standing 
not  under  God’s  governing  will  alone,  but 
under  God’s  sovereign  will;  not  merely 
under  a  constitutional  law,  but  under  a 
broken  law.  He  must  deal  with  that  as¬ 
pect  of  our  relation  to  God;  and  that  is 
where  the  Bible  comes  in  with  an  all¬ 
round  gospel.  Jesus,  our  Lord,  standing 
in  the  peculiar  relation  he  does  to  man 
and  to  God,  could  enter  as  no  other  possi¬ 
bly  could  enter  into  the  whole  meaning  of 
our  human  sin.  He  entered  with  the  mind 
of  God  into  the  full  meaning  of  our  hu¬ 
man  sin.  He  saw  sin  to  be  exactly  what 
it  was,  what  it  was  in  us,  what  it  wrought, 
and  what  it  deserved.  He  could  thus 
enter  into  the  whole  mind  of  God  in  re¬ 
gard  to  sin :  God’s  judgment  upon  sin, 
God’s  wrath,  what  God’s  wrath  meant 
against  sin.  Standing  there,  entering  into 
the  meaning  of  our  sin  on  one  hand,  and 
into  God’s  mind  about  sin  on  the  other, 
He  identified  Himself  with  us,  not  onlv 
in  that,  but  entered  into  all  this  sin  had 
brought  upon  us,  into  the  suffering  and 
into  the  death,  realizing  all  the  meaning 
of  that  death  in  its  connection  with  sin. 
“He  tasted  death  for  every  man.”  In 
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God’s  adorable  wisdom  and  love  and  grace 
He  was  permitted  to  enter  under  the 
whole  realization  and  experience  of  it. 
He  uttered  in  His  innermost  soul  an  Amen 
from  the  depths  of  our  humanity  to  this 


whole  judgment  of  God  upon  our  sin,  and 
in  that  Amen  made  such  an  Atonement, 
made  such  reparation  as  took  away  our 
curse,  and  opened  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
to  all  believers. 


A  Great  Victory. 

Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.  D. 


G  A  ND  they  stood  every  man  in  his 
place  round  about  that  camp  and 
all  the  host  ran,  and  cried  and  fled/ 
Judges  7  :21. 

Few  things  in  this  world  are,  so  inspir¬ 
ing  to  the  traveler  and  at  the  same  time 
so  depressing  as  a  city  or  temple  in  ruins. 

I  remember  a  delightful  experience  in 
passing  through  the  ruins  of  Karnak  and 
Luxor  on  the  Kile  in  Egypt,  and  later 
passing  through  Pliyke  at  Assuan  on  the 
Kile,  and  these  two  thoughts,  each  the  op¬ 
posite  of  the  other,  kept  constantly  com¬ 
ing  to  my  mind — the  loneliness  is  oppres¬ 
sive  and  one  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
the  song  of  a  bird,  the  bark  of  a  dog  or 
the  cry  of  a  child.  These  ruins  were  once 
the  happy  homes  or  were  temples  filled 
with  worshipers ;  here  little  children 
played  and  gray-haired  patriarchs  wor¬ 
shiped  their  gods.  Akin  to  this  picture  is 
the  one  of  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  time 
of  this  story  and  the  alternating  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  sadness  kept  constantly 
coming  and  going.  The  condition  of  the 
land  beggared  description,  homes  were 
there,  but  no  children  were  about  the 
doors ;  there  were  fields,  but  no  crops  gath¬ 
ered;  pastures,  but  no  cattle  fed  upon 
them;  the  hills  were  to  be  seen,  but  no 
flocks  bleated  on  their  sides ;  people  were 
there,  but  they  were  found  in  the  caves 
and  hiding  away  on  the  mountain  sides. 


When  they  had  entered  Canaan,  these 
chosen  people  of  God,  He  had  said  unto 
them,  “And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou 
shalt  hearken  diligently  unto  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  and  to  do 
all  His  commandments  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  will 
set  thee  on  high  above  all  nations  of  the 
earth;  and  all  these  blessings  shall  come 
on  thee,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  Blessed  shalt 
thou  be  in  the  city  and  blessed  shalt  thou 
be  in  the  field.  Blessed  shall  be  the  fruit 
of  thy  body,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  ground, 
and  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  the  increase 
of  thy  kine,  and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep 
Blessed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  store. 
Blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  comest 
in,  and  blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou 
goest  out.  The  Lord  shall  cause  thine 
enemies  that  rise  up  against  thee  to  be 
smitten  before  thy  face;  they  shall  come 
out  against  thee  one  way,  and  flee  before 
thee  seven  ways.  The  Lord  shall  com¬ 
mand  the  blessing  upon  thee  in  thy  store¬ 
houses,  and  in  all  that  thou  settest  thine 
hand  unto ;  and  He  shall  bless  thee  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 
The  Lord  shall  establish  thee  an  holy  peo¬ 
ple  unto  Himself,  as  He  hath  sworn  unto 
thee,  if  thou  shalt  keep  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk  in  His 
ways.  And  all  the  people  of  the  eaith 
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shall  see  that  thou  art  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Lord;  and  they  shall  be  afraid  of 
thee.”  We  have  here  the  Old  Testament 
beatitudes,  and  there  is  nothing  like  them. 
The  story  with  which  the  text  is  associated 
really  begins  in  the  1st  verse  of  the  6th 
chapter  of  Judges,  “And  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord; 
and  the  Lord  delivered  them  unto  the 
hand  of  Midian  seven  years.”  But  there 
must  also  be  read  in  connection  with  this 
the  last  verse  of  the  5th  chapter  of 
Judges,  “So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish, 
0  Lord ;  but  let  them  that  love  Him 
be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his 
might.  And  the  land  had  rest  t  forty 
years.” 

It  seems  incredible  that  there  could  be 
such  a  difference  in  the  experiences  of 
God's  people,  and  yet  as  you  study  them 
in  all  their  wanderings  you  will  find,  if 
you  turn  over  but  one  leaf  of  the  Bible, 
the  people  who  sing  today  are  active  in 
evil  tomorrow,  and  the  history  of  Israel 
is  the  history  of  oneself.  Life  is 
like  a  short  ladder,  as  some  one  has 
said,  and  we  spend  most  of  our  time  going 
up  to  pray  and  down  to  sin.  There  is  a 
striking  picture  in  the  2nd  verse  of  the 
6th  chapter.  The  chosen  people  of  God 
were  dwelling  in  caves  instead  of  their 
rightful  positions  in  their  homes,  and 
the  same  is  true  today;  men  who  ought 
to  be  at  the  front  are  left  behind  because 
they  are  living  selfish  lives  or  lives  of  sin. 
Do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  I  am 
saying  that  because  a  man  is  living  out 
of  sight  he  is  doing  nothing,  for  we 
have  only  to  remember  Gideon  to  know 
that  this  is  not  true.  He  was  a  hidden 
man  doing  an  honest  work  and  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  called  him  saying,  “The  Lord 
is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valor.” 
To  this  Gideon  makes  a  significant  reply 
in  the  13th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter  of 
Judges.  “And  Gideon  said  unto  him,  0 
my  Lord,  if  the  Lord  be  with  us,  why 


then  is  all  this  befallen  us  ?  And  where  be 
all  His  miracles  which  our  fathers  told  us 
of,  saying,  did  not  the  Lord  bring  us  up 
from  Egypt  ?  But  now  the  Lord  hath  for¬ 
saken  us  and  delivered  us  into  the  hands 
of  the  Midianites.”  For  the  angel  had 
said,  “The  Lord  is  with  thee,  Gideon,” 
and  Gideon  had  said,  “If  the  Lord  is 
with  us  then  how  can  these  things  be,” 
and  the  angel  did  not  say  it.  How  often 
it  is  true  that  we  miss  the  truth  of  God 
because  we  miss  the  grammar  of  the  Bible  I. 
When  Gideon  had  thus  replied  we  read  in 
the  14th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter:  “And 
the  Lord  looked  upon  him  and  said,  go 
in  this  thy  might,  and  thou  shalt  save 
Israel  from  the  hand  of  the  Midianites; 
have  not  I  sent  thee?”  And  the  thing  to 
pay  special  attention  to  there  is  that  the 
angel  looked  at  Gideon.  Sometimes  in 
translating  a  foreign  language  you  come 
upon  a  word  which  you  can  not  express 
in  your  own  language;  so  it  is  with  us 
here,  for  the  Lord  looked  Gideon  into  a 
new  man  and  said  unto  him,  “Go  and  thou 
shalt  save  the  people,”  which  leads  me  to 
say  that  one  man  right  with  God  is 
mightier  than  a  host  against  God.  The 
6th  chapter  of  Judges  opens  with  the 
significant  word,  “then.”  You  must  have 
all  that  goes  before  in  your  mind  to  ap¬ 
preciate  this  word.  God  has  a  plan  for 
every  life  and  all  your  sickness,  your  dis¬ 
appointment,  your  discipline,  is  for  some¬ 
thing.  There  must  be  a  “then”  for  }tou. 
It  is  the  call  of  God  and  the  answer  to  it 
that  makes  real  life.  Compare  Gideon 
the  farmer  with  Gideon  the  soldier  and 
you  can  see  the  difference  in  a  human  life. 
Let  one,  however  low  and  ignorant,  hear 
the  voice  of  God  and  respond  to  it,  and 
when  such  a  one  does  answer  God’s  call 
for  his  county,  for  the  church,  or  for 
Christ,  the  heroic  in  him  is  being  stirred. 

It  is  said  that  vears  ago  there  used  to 
be  a  man  in  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  tabernacle 
who  never  had  spoken  in  his  social  meet- 
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ings  for  the  reason  that  he  had  a  stammer¬ 
ing  tongue.  One  day  he  heard  the  great 
preacher  say  that  the  Lord  could  use  even 
the  tongue  of  the  stammering.  It  sent 
him  to  his  home  and  to  his  knees,  and 
when  he  rose  to  his  feet  after  having 
yielded  himself  wholly  to  God  as  if  by 
miracle,  God  gave  him  a  gift  of  speech, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  no  one  in  the 
tabernacle  spoke  more  to  the  edification 
of  the  people  or  the  praise  of  God  than 
he. 

Some  years  ago  when  John  G.  Woolley 
was  delivering  his  closing  address  on  the 
commencement  day  at  college  a  young  boy 
heard  him  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
He  had  walked  in  from  the  country.  It 
was  a  hot  day,  and  to  quench  his  thirst 
he  had  tasted  the  water  of  one  of  the 
springs.  It  made  him  very  ill  and  just 
to  escape  the  heat  of  the  sun  he  crept 
under  the  platform  which  had  been  erected 
upon  the  college  campus  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises.  While  there  he  fell 
asleep  and  was  awakened  by  the  sounding 
of  a  musical  voice.  Something  that  the 
graduating  student  said  stirred  his  soul 
and  he  there  made  a  vow  that  he  would  be 
a  preacher.  It  was  God’s  call  to  him  and 
his  answer.  He  has  since  become  one 
of  the  world’s  most  famous  preachers  and 
his  influence  has  been  as  wide  as  the  world 
itself.  When  the  Midianites  stood  against 
the  children  of  Israel,  God  called  Gideon 
to  lead  an  army  against  them,  and  this 
text  is  part  of  this  story. 

The  scene  was  remarkable.  Thirty-two 
thousand  people  following  Gideon’s  lead¬ 
ership  with  the  first  flush  of  the  battle 
upon  them.  They  were  ready  to  march, 
and  God  said  when  he  looked  at  them, 
“The  people  are  too  many.”  They  would 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  too  few,  for  liter¬ 
ally  a  multitude  of  Midianites  stood 
against  him,  but  we  go  wrong  so  often 
by  applying  human  arithmetic  to  divine 
decrees.  It  is  said  that  when  Napoleon 


marched  with  his  soldiers  he  was  counted 
as  being  equal  to  40,000  of  his  men,  and 
so  after  all  it  is  not  a  question  of  num¬ 
bers  with  God,  but  of  the  few  men  whom 
he  can  use.  The  test  was  remarkable  by 
means  of  which  Gideon’s  army  was  de¬ 
creased.  In  Judges,  the  7th  chapter,  the 
2d  to  7th  verses,  we  read,  “And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Gideon,  the  people  that  are  with 
thee  are  too  many  for  me  to  give  the 
Midianites  into  their  hands,  lest  Israel 
vaunt  themselves  against  me,  saying,  mine 
own  hand  hath  saved  me.  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  go  to  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  the 
people,  saying,  whosoever  is  fearful  and 
afraid;  let  him  return  and  depart  early 
from  Mount  Gilead;  and  there  returned 
of  the  people  twenty  and  two  thousand, 
and  there  remained  ten  thousand.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  the  people  are 
yet  too  many ;  bring  them  down  into  the 
water  and  I  will  try  them  for  thee  there; 
and  it  shall  be  that  of  whom  I  say  unto 
thee,  this  shall  go  with  thee,  the  same  shall 
go  with ;  and  of  whomsoever  I  say  unto 
thee,  this  shall  not  go  with  thee,  the  same 
shall  not  go.  So  he  brought  down  the 
people  into  the  water;  and  the  Lord  said 
unto  Gideon,  every  one  that  lappeth  the 
water  with  his  tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth, 
him  shalt  thou  set  by  himself;  likewise 
every  one  that  boweth  down  upon  his  knees  _ 
to  drink.  And  the  number  of  them  that 
lapped,  putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth, 
were  three  hundred  men;  but  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  bowed  upon  their  knees  to 
drink  water.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Gideon,  by  the  three  hundred  men  that 
lapped  will  I  save  you,  and  deliver  the 
Midianites  into  thine  hand;  and  let  all 
the  other  people  go  every  man  unto  his 
place.”  This  test  is  going  on  now  among 
men  by  the  way  we  walk  and  talk,  by  the 
way  we  listen  and  work.  Men  form  their 
judgment  of  us  and  so  does  God.  We 
may  measure  our  spiritiial  state  by  the 
way  we  spend  our  leisure  moments,  by 
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the  way  we  spend  our  Saturday  after¬ 
noons,  by  our  rest  days  and  by  the  books 
we  read.  There  is  flowing  past  us  the 
stream  of  literature  and  the  stream  of 
pleasure,  and  the  question  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  fall  down  before  this  stream 
to  drink  or  whether  we  are  just  going 
to  dip  up  as  we  hurry  along  to  fulfill  our 
mission,  or  in  other  words,  whether  we  are 
to  be  so  taken  up  with  God’s  plan  that 
we  have  no  time  to  idle  away  and  no  dis¬ 
position  to  turn  aside.  It  does  not  so 
much  matter  how  many  members  one 
may  have  in  his  church,  for  under  the 
banner  of  a  popular  Christianity  soldiers 
march.  What  if  there  should  l^e  a  strug¬ 
gle  ahead,  when  to  be  a  Christian  would 
mean  to  suffer  martyrdom,  or  dying  at 
the  stake,  or  contending  with  the  beasts 
of  Ephesus  like  Paul,  how  then  do  you 
think  it  would  be?  And  yet  all  the  time 
today  the  struggle  is  going  on,  both  from 
within  and  from  without,  the  foe  is  at¬ 
tacking  us,  the  Bible  is  being  attacked, 
Christ  is  being  denied,  the  resurrection 
is  counted  a  myth  and  the  future  is 
being  questioned,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  church  it  would  seem  as  if  men 
thought  that  the  life  of  the  Christian 
was  all  a  holiday,  for  people  are  idling, 
gossiping,  buying  and  selling,  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  instead  of  being 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Give  us  three  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  church  right  with  God  rather 
than  the  32,000  compromising  with  sin 
and  the  world  and  we  shall  win  the  vic¬ 
tory. 

I. 

I  am  impressed  in  this  story  with  the 
thought  of  how  much  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  wealth,  influence  or  ma¬ 
terial  strength.  We  somehow  seem  to 
think  that  we  can  not  work  without  a 
fine  equipment  as  ministers.  We  have 
an  idea  that  we  must  have  a  committee 
back  of  us  to  be  assured  of  success,  that 


if  we  are  without  influence  we  have  a 
small  mission  in  the  world,  forgetting 
that  Michael  Angelo  wrought  the  fres¬ 
coes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  with  the  orchres 
which  he  digged  with  his  own  hands  in 
the  garden  of  the  Vatican,  forgetting  also 
that  the  greatest  work  in  the  world  has 
been  accomplished  by  men  like  Gideon, 
who  delayed  not  for  elaborate  preparation, 
but  just  took  fire,  brands  and  torches, 
indeed  anything  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon,  and  cried  out  “the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon  and  won  the  victory.” 
The  text  is  most  striking  and  presents 
an  outline  which  any  one  ought  to  be  able 
to  see. 

IT. 

They  stood.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  stand 
as  to  march  or  to  fight.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  most  difficult  service  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  is  picket  duty  and  yet  never  until 
we  learn  to  stand  shall  we  be  able  to  fight. 
In  the  14th  chapter  of  Judges,  the  13th 
and  14th  verses,  -  we  read,  “And  Moses 
said  unto  the.  people,  Fear  ye  not,  stand 
still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord, 
which  he  will  show  to  you  today,  for  the 
Egyptians  whom  ye  have  seen  today,  ye 
shall  see  them  again  no  more  forever. 
The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you  and  ye  shall 
hold  your  peace,”  and  again  in  II. 
Chronicles  the  20th  chapter  and  the  17th 
verse  it  is  recorded,  .“Ye  shall  not  need 
to  fight  in  this  battle,  set  yourselves,  stand 
ye  still,  and  the  salvation  of  the  Lord 
with  you,  O  Judah  and  Jerusalem;  fear 
not,  nor  be  disma}Td;  tomorrow  go  out 
against  them,  for  the  Lord  will  be  with 
you.” 

Three  things  are  impressed  upon  my 
mind. 

First.  Before  any  service  let  us  stand, 
giving  God  a  chance  with  us.  Let  Him 
use  you  and  not  you  use  Him  so  much. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  Christian  ser¬ 
vice  Hudson  Taylor,  the  China  Inland 
Missionary,  was  desirous  of  being  used, 
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and  cried  out  for  God  to  send  him  out 
into  service.  At  last  God  seemed  to  say 
to  him,  “My  child,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  save  inland  China.  If  you  will 
come  and  walk  with  me,  I  will  do  it 
through  you,”  and  the  China  Inland 
Mission  was  born. 

Second.  Wait  for  orders.  In  Ephe¬ 
sians  the  6th  chapter  and  the  10th  to  the 
13th  verse  we  have  the  following  descrip¬ 
tions  of  a  soldier :  “Finally,  my  brethren, 
be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
of  his  might.  Put  on  the  whole  armor  of 
God  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against 
the  wiles  of  the  devil.  For  we  wrestle, 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places.  Wherefore  take  unto  you  the 
whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able 
to  withstand  in  the  evil  day  and,  having 
done  all,  to  stand.”  The  striking  part 
of  that  description  is  the  sentence,  “hav¬ 
ing  done  all,  to  stand.”  In  other  words, 
with  all  our  ingenuity  and  our  planning, 
with  all  our  preparation  and  equipment, 
we  lack  one  thing — that  one  thing  is  the 
touch  of  the  Almighty  God. 

Third.  Be  willing  to  do  the  common 
thing.  It  was  rather  interesting  to  march 
with  32,000  and  a  striking  thing  to  break 
pitchers  and  cry  aloud,  “The  sword  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,”  but  just  to 
stand  was  a  different  matter  and  not  at 
all  easy.  If  we  were  only  willing  to  do 
the  common  things  for  Christ  we  would 
accomplish  more  in  our  lives. 

The  great  Bethany  Sunday  School 
building  standing  in  Philadelphia  is  a 
marvel  in  its  perfect  equipment.  The 
great  Sunday  School  meeting  there  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
building  was  begun  not  only  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  distinguished  superin¬ 
tendent,  the  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  but 
when  he  appealed  for  funds,  as  they  were 


then  needed,  one  of  the  poorest  children 
in  the  city  made  practically  the  first  and 
best  contribution.  She  gathered  bones 
from  the  alley  ways,  sold  them  where  there 
was  a  market  for  them  and  brought  her 
few  pennies,  helping  to  make  this  wonder¬ 
ful  work  a  success. 

III. 

First.  Let  us  remember  that  God  has 
a  plan  for  every  life.  Ephesians  4:8-13, 
“Wherefore  he  saith,  when  he  ascended 
up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and 
gave  gifts  unto  men.  (Now  that  he  as¬ 
cended,  what  is  it  but  that  he  also  de¬ 
scended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth?  He  that  descended  is  the  same 
also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all  heav¬ 
ens  that  he  might  fill  all  things.)  And  he 
gave  some  apostles;  and  some  prophets; 
and  some  evangelists;  and  some  pastors, 
and  teachers.  For  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for 
the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ;  till, 
we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto 
a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.” 

Second.  That  which  in  our  lives  fits 
into  God’s  plans  dignifies  and  strength¬ 
ens  in  every  way. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  young  man 
selling  farming  implements.  He  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  do  Christian  work,  later  on  be¬ 
came  a  Christian  association  secretary. 
He  became  known  locally  because  of  his 
ability  to  sing  in  a  male  quartette.  He 
was  a  good  singer.  Whether  he  was  more 
than  the  average  secretary  I  do  not  know. 
He  one  day  felt  the  call  to  preach  and 
shrank  back  from  it  because  he  felt  he 
was  without  ability,  then  gave  himself 
to  God  without  reserve.  He  has  since 
become  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  in 
our  country  to  men,  has  possibly  led  more 
men  to  Christ  than  any  other  man  of  his 
day,  and  it  was  my  privilege  a  short  time 
ago  to  see  hundreds  of  men  under  the 
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power  of  his  exhortation  come  to  Christ, 
and  this  was  all  because  Fred  B.  Smith 
gave  himself  unreservedly  to  Christ. 

Third.  It  may  be  a  very  ordinary 
service  that  God  calls  you  to  perform, 
but  if  you  feel  it  your  place  your  service 
will  please  him.  Rev.  Dr.  Torrey  tells 
the  story  of  the  poor  mother  who  by  hard 
days’  work  made  it  possible  for  her  boy 
to  attend  college.  The  day  of  the  gradua¬ 
tion  came*  and  he  said  to  her,  “You  must 
go  with  me  to  the  commencement.”  Nat¬ 
urally  she  shrank  from  it,  for  her  clothing 
was  of  the  poorest  sort,  but  he  said  that 
there  would  be  no  commencement  without 
her.  He  was  the  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  Proudly  he  led  her  into  the  hall 
and  with  beaming  face  she  listened  while 
the  great  throng  applauded  his  brilliant 
speech.  When  he  received  his  gold  medal 
he  walked  down  from  the  platform  and 
pinned  it  upon  her  breast,  saying,  “This 
is  yours,”  and  she  was  as  proud  as  any 
queen  could  have  been.  It  w7as  a  very 
common  thing  to  wash  and  iron  for  one’s 
daily  living,  but  to  be  thus  honored  was 
something  any  mother  might  long  to  ex¬ 
perience.  She  simply  did  her  best  in  her 
common  wav  and  pleased  God. 

IY. 

First.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
others.  Some  years  ago  on  the  Irish 
Sea  a  terrific  storm  was  raging.  It  was 
known  that  just  off  the  coast  a  vessel  was 
going  to  pieces.  Suddenly  two  men,  an 
old  sea  captain  and  his  son,  put  out 
through  the  storm.  Everybody  tried  to 
persuade  them  not  to  do  so,  for  it  was 
useless.  Over  the  waves  which  seemed 
almost  mountains  high  they  pushed  along 
until  at  last  amid  the  cheers  of  the  wait¬ 
ing  throng  they  returned  with  their  little 
boat  filled  with  those  who  had  been  all 
but  lost  upon  the  ship,  and  when  the 
minister  said  to  the  old  sea  captain,  “Why 
do  you  do  this?  Why  take  such  a  risk?” 
he  answered,  “I  have  been  there  myself 


and  I  know  the  danger.”  It  is  because  we 
have  been  once  in  sin  and  now  are  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ 
that  we  say  something  to  those  who  are 
about  us. 

Second.  We  are  responsible  for  others. 
When  Horace  Bushell  was  a  tutor  in  Yale 
he  was  a  stumbling  block  to  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  because  he  was  not  a  Christian ! 
He  realized  this  himself  and  yet  he  said, 
“How  can  I  accept  Christ  or  the  Bible, 
for  I  do  not  believe  in  either  one?”  and 
then  the  question  came  to  him  as  from 
God,  “What  do  you  believe  ?”  and  he  said, 

“I  onlv  know  there  is  a  difference  between 
«/ 

right  and  wuong,”  and  God  seemed  to 
say  to  him,  “Have  you  ever  taken 
that  stand  where  you  would  say,  H  am 
committed  to  the  right  even  if  it  ends  in 
death,”’  and  he  said,  “I  never  have,” 
Falling  upon  his  knees  he  said,  “Oh,  God, 
if  Jesus  Christ  be  true,  reveal  Him  to 
me  and  I  will  follow  Him,”  and  he  began 
to  walk  in  the  light  which  constantly  in¬ 
creased,  and  almost  every  student  in  Yale 
came  to  Christ.  “No  man  liveth  unto 
himself  alone.”  We  are  responsible  for 
the  souls  of  other  men.  We  are  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  service ;  if  we  are  half¬ 
hearted  they  will  surely  be. 

“And  the  host  ran,  and  cried  and  fled.” 
What  hosts  are  against  us  today? 

Y. 

First.  As  individuals  there  may  be 
coming  constantly  to  our  minds  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  doubt,  of  pride  or  of  secret  sin, 
and  we  wonder  if  these  are  evidences  that 
we  are  not  Christians;  not  at  all.  They 
are  but  the  fruit  of  our  old  nature  and 
are  the  hosts  encamped  against  us.  We 
have  only  to  take  our  stand  with  Christ; 
right  with  Him,  and  we  shall  win  the 
victory. 

Second.  In  the  church  we  meet  with 
indifference,  wordliness,  infidelity,  and  we 
wonder  how  we  may  win  the  victory.  The 
answer  is  simply,  “We  have  but  to  be 
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right  with  God  and  to  walk  with  God 
and  300  such  followers  of  His  could  put 
the  enemy  to  rout  quickly.” 

Third.  There  is  also  a  battle  which 
those  of  us  who  are  Christians  are  obliged 
to  fight.  It  has  to  do  with  the  unsaved 
man.  Men  are  not  Christians  today,  not 
because  they  do  not  believe,  not  because 
they  are  without  interest  in  the  future, 


not  simply  because  they  have  put  off  and 
put  off.  I  know  of  no  way  to  overcome 
this  difficulty,  except  by  taking  one’s 
stand  with  Christ  and  with  those  who  are 
like  minded  with  Christ.  Having  first 
concern  for  the  lost  and  his  intense  earn¬ 
estness  in  their  salvation,  the  procrasti¬ 
nation  of  the  sinner  will  flee  away.  For 
such  a  victory  as  this  we  plead  and  pray. 


Beginning  With  the  Boy. 

John  Willis  Baer. 


U  BEGINNINGS  are  difficult«  j 

1  )  have  heard  that  Lord  Tennyson 
said  that  the  beginning  of  a  poem  was 
most  difficult.  The  average  boy  is  not  a 
poem — far  from  it — but  beginning  to  lead 
a  boy  to  become  an  out  and  out  disciple  of 
Christ  is  difficult. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  boy;  it  is  difficult 
for  the  adult  who  attempts  the  beginning. 

Christian  fathers  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  talk  with  their  own  boys  about 
their  personal  life.  Indeed,  I  have  found 
it  easier  to  talk  with  other  boys  about  the 
“deeper  things”  than  it  was  to  converse 
with  my  own  boys  upon  that  subject.  It 
ought  not  so  to  be. 

The  difficulty  must  be  put  aside  and 
the  boy,  as  a  boy,  won  to  Christ. 

Often  speakers  when  speaking  to  boys 
advise  them  to  make  right  choices  and  “be 
good”  because  some  time  they  will  be  men. 
That  statement  is  as  true  as  it  is  trite, 
but  I  think  a  boy  is  valuable  as  a  boy  and 
as  a  boy  can  be  a  useful  Christian  and 
look  forward  to  a  lifetime  of  Christian 
service. 

How  often  in  reporting  the  number  of 
accessions  to  a  church  especial  emphasis 


is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  “so  many  are 
heads  of  families” !  Thank  God  for  all 
the  men  that  are  won  to  Christ,  and  let 
us  make  even  greater  effort  to  win  them; 
at  the  same  time,  I  believe,  from  a  human 
estimate,  an  equal  number  of  boys  won 
to  Christ  in  their  youth  will  be  of  more 
lasting  benefit  to  Christ,  the  church  and 
the  country  than  an  equal  number  of  men, 
simply  because  the  Christian  boy  begins 
in  his  youth  and  has  years  of  advantage 
in  his  Master’s  service. 

He  who  reaches  out  to  the  boy  and  grips 
him  for  Christ  reaches  a  long  way  into 
the  future. 

Therefore  I  am  heart  and  soul  in  favor 
of  early  Christian  teaching  and  early 
training  for  Christian  service.  Phillips 
Brooks  once  said :  “You  have  heard  peo¬ 
ple  say  that  it  was  not  right  to  give  chil¬ 
dren  any  positive  religious  training.  It 
is  certainly  much  like  saying  that  you 
ought  not  to  feed  a  child  gratuitously  in 
his  earliest  years  because  the  time  will 
come  when  he  will  have  to  earn  his  own 
living  and  feed  himself.” 

What  we  need  now  is  a  revival  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  boy  as  a  boy. 
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Sunday  school  teachers,  Junior  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  superintendents  and  pas¬ 
tors  must  be  watchful  for  the  boys’  souls 
and  be  ready  to  adopt  or  adapt  new  meth¬ 
ods  and  deepen  motives. 

Discard  altogether  all  antiquated  meth¬ 
ods  and  “goody-goody  ideas.”  Stop 
“talking  down”  to  the  boy,  hut  make  use 
of  a  vigorous  and  virile  vocabulary. 
Don’t  teach  another  Sunday  school  lesson 
without  most  careful  and  prayerful  prepa¬ 
ration.  Get  more  of  the  Bible  into  your 
own  head  and  heart  that  you  may  with 
more  certainty  make  it  a  book  of  life  to 
a  boy  full  of  life.  Be  impatient  with  in¬ 
ferior  Bible  studies  and  stories — so  many 
are  of  a  namby-pamby  style  that  offends 
the  abnormal  taste  of  the  average  boy,  and 
he  spurns  them.  He  ought  not  to  do  so, 
but  he  does,  and  we  are  faced  with  a  con¬ 
dition  and  not  a  theory  and  ought  to  meet 
the  condition  squarely. 

Do  more  personal  work  with  the  boy 
and  then  follow  up  your  work.  Take  an 
interest  in  the  boy’s  studies,  his  day  school 
and  his  play.  Encourage  healthy  and 
honest  sport.  Play  with  him  yourself; 
it  will  do  you  good  and  give  you  a  closer 
insight  into  his  character. 

The  wholesomeness  of  the  springs  of  a 
’boy’s  heart  can  be  estimated  by  the  man¬ 
ner  with  which  he  springs  to  work  or  play. 

Pass  on  to  him  President  Roosevelt’s 
.advice  to  boys:  “When  you  play,  play 
hard;  and  when  you  study,  don’t  play  at 
all.”  Insist  upon  that  thought  or  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  it  being  one  of  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  the  religious  life,  its 
training  and  teaching. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark  was  divinely  led 
when  he  organized  his  first  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  society.  He  wanted  those  boys  and 
girls  not  only  to  be  “good,  but  good  for 
something,”  and  hence  gave  them  work 


to  do  through  committees.  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  church 
in  putting  the  boy  to  work,  and  can  still 
be  of  inestimable  value  along  the  same 
line,  if  pastors  and  other  leaders  will 
avail  themselves  of  its  plans  and  purposes. 

I  have  more  confidence  in  the  average 
boy’s  doing  what  he  is  asked  to  do  than 
I  have  in  the  willingness  of  the  average 
church  leader  to  suggest  things  to  do. 

Many  a  willing  boy  is  waiting  to  be  put 
to  work.  This  is  a  time  when  leaders 
with  originality  who  will  lead  can  count 
upon  a  spirited  and  loyal  following  of 
boys.  I  plead  with  pastors  and  other 
Christian  leaders  for  action.  We  know 
well  enough,  or  should  know,  what  to 
do  for  boys. 

I  propose  we  do,  and  do  it  now. 

Wendell  Phillips,  so  I  am  told,  when 
dying  was  asked  by  a  friend  who  sat  by 
his  side  if  he  had  ever  made  a  personal 
consecration  of  himself  to  God. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “when  I  was  a 
boy  14  years  of  age  I  heard  Lyman  Beech¬ 
er  preach  a  sermon  on  the  theme,  ‘You 
belong  to  God.’  I  went  home  after  hear¬ 
ing  that  sermon,  threw  myself  on  the  floor 
of  my  room,  with  the  door  locked,  and 
said :  ‘God,  I  belong  to  you.  Take  what 
is  thine  own.  I  ask  but  this — that  when¬ 
ever  a  thing  is  right,  it  take  no  courage  to 
do  it ;  that  when  a  thing  be  wrong,  it  may 
have  no  power  over  me.’  ” 

That  testimony  has  the  right  ring  in  it, 
and  what  a  useful  life  was.  that  of  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips!  There  are  many  others 
who  from  their  youth  have  publicly  said, 
“I  belong  to  God.”  If  we  can  get  boys 
today  to  grasp  that  thought  and  appre¬ 
ciate  that  relation  we  will  honor  God. 

I  propose  that  we  begin  to  do  it,  and 
begin  now. 
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The  God  of  Elijah* 

Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.  D. 

II.  Kings,  2:14. — “Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah?” 


THAT  man  who  makes  people  think 
most  of  his  God  is  a  success.  Eli¬ 
sha  loved  and  honored  Elijah  and  after 
his  departure  other  jaeople  were  looking 
for  Elijah,  but  Elisha  was  simply  hungry 
for  Elijah’s  God.  Elijah  succeeded  in 
making  his  friend  think  more  of  his  God 
even  than  of  himself.  One  of  the  most 
pathetic  .  scenes  in  all  the  Bible  is  that 
of  Elisha  and  Elijah  talking  together. 
Elijah  the  master  said  to  his  student: 
“What  will  you  have  me  do  for  you?” 
And  Elisha  said :  “Oh,  give  me  a  dou¬ 
ble  portion  of  thy  spirit”;  as  if  to  say, 
“Thou  art  a  man  of  learning,  at  the  head 
of  a  college,  a  man  of  eloquence,  a  man  of 
fire,  a  man  of  storm.  I  am  only  a  farmer ; 
a  peasant;  I  haven't  any  distinction.  If 
I  am  to  take  your  place,  Elijah,  I  must 
have  twice  as  much  of  God  as  you  have, 
‘A  double  portion  of  thy  spirit/  ”  When 
we  become  thus  conscious  of  our  need 
and  conscious  of  our  God  our  God  sup¬ 
plies  all  our  “need  according  to  his  riches 
in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.” 

Where  is  today  “the  Lord  God  of  Eli¬ 
jah”?  Is  He  historic,  or  present?  Did 
He  work  in  the  past  and  will  He  come 
at  some  future  time,  or  is  He  Emmanuel 
—God  with  us — in  our  pastorates;  in  our 
pulpits,  in  our  studies,  in  our  ministries? 
I  believe  that  the  God  of  Elijah  is  the 
God  of  the  twentieth  century;  that  the 
God  of  Elijah  is  the  God  up  to  date;  and 
the  very  kind  of  God  which  Elijah  wor¬ 
shiped  is  the  God  of  the  Christian  at  this 

dav. 

«/ 

First  of  all,  the  God  of  Elijah  selects 
people  for  special  service.  He  certhinly 
called  Elijah,  and  then  Elisha,  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  work.  In  their  case  it  was  a  big 
work,  but  He  calls  to  little  work  just  as 


definitely  as  to  big  work,  and  the  fact  is,, 
you  can’t  tell  which  is  big  work.  When 
Thomas  Scott  wrote  his  commentaries  he- 
thought  he  was  doing  a  big  thing,  but  two- 
or  three  conversations  with  a  young  cob¬ 
bler  in  Paulersbury,  England,  did  more- 
for  God  than  all  of  his  commentaries,  for 
that  young  cobbler  to  whom  he  talked  was. 
William  Carey,  the  missionary  who  gave 
to  over  200,000,000  of  the  human  race- 
the  Bible  in  their  own  language.  We 
can  not  tell  when  we  are  doing  a  big  work 
or  a  little  work,  and  we  need  God  just  as. 
much  for  the  individual  as  for  the  ten 
thousand,  just  as  much  for  the  little  thing 
we  have  to  do  as  for  the  great  crises  of 
our  lives.  We  may  be  called  to  this  and 
that  pastorate,  to  evangelistic  work,  to  a 
professor’s  chair,  to  journalism,  to  business 
vocations;  but,  God  has  called  every  one 
of  us  to  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  the  work 
of  winning  souls  to  Jesus  Christ.  Wheth¬ 
er.  you  be  pastor  or  evangelist,  merchant 
or  doctor,  or  lawyer,  your  business  is  to 
win  souls  to  Christ.  Jesus  said,  “Follow 
me  and  I  will  make  you  to  become  fishers 
of  men.” 

That  was  the  Savior’s  first  command. . 
His  last  command  was  “Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,”  an  expansion  of  the  first,  and 
between  these  two,  the  first  ahd  last  com¬ 
mands,  “The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.” 
“What  man  of  you,  having  an  hundred 
sheep,  if  he  lose  one  of  them,  doth  not 
leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness 
and  go  after  that  which  is  lost  until  he 
find  it?” — as  if  to  say,  the  alphabet  of 
Christianity  is  evangelism.  It  bears  the 
same  relation  to  Christianity  that  the  al-  - 
phabet  does  to  literature. 
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First  of  all,  we  should  be  “fishers  of 
men.”  Every  man  of  us  God  commis- 
sions  to  that  great  work.  You  remember 
that  it  was  to  an  evangelist  that  Jesus 
said,  “Feed  my  sheep” ;  and  then  the  Holy 
Spirit  wrote  to  a  pastor:  “Do  the  work 
of  an  evangelist.v  The  Lord  knew  that 
the  temptation  of  an  evangelist  is  not 
to  feed  sheep,  and  He  knew  that  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  the  pastor  is  to  neglect  the 
work  of  an  evangelist  and  do  nothing  but 
feed  sheep.  The  evangelist  that  has  be¬ 
come  simply  a  fisher  without  being  a  feed¬ 
er  has  fallen  from  that  grace,  and  the 
pastor  who  is  simply  a  feeder  without  be¬ 
ing  a  fisher  has  fallen  from  the  grace  of 
evangelism.  I  speak  over  the  heads  of 
preachers  now  to  some  of  the  laymen. 
The  demand  now  is  that  you  feed  the 
sheep — feed  the  sheep— and  you  know  it 
is  a  blessed  employment.  We  do  love  to 
be  with  the  ninety  and  nine.  They  like 
us  so  well;  we  can  have  splendid  associa¬ 
tions  with  them — just  a  mutual  admira¬ 
tion  society.  They  are  so  congenial,  and 
going  out  after  the  one  until  you  find  him 
is  a  rough  sort  of  work.  It  takes  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  strength  to  accomplish  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  God  says,  the  best  way  to  look  after 
the  ninety  and  nine  is  to  save  the  one.  I 
talk  to  you,  young  pastors,  and  the  others 
need  not  hear :  If  we  keep  on  looking 
after  the  ninety  and  nine  and  don’t  fol¬ 
low  after  the  one  the  ninety  and  nine  will 
soon  all  go  to  Heaven  and  you  will  have 
an  empty  pen.  The  fault  of  the  church  is 
its  opposition  to  the  work  of  an  evangel¬ 
ism  that  presses  out  after  the  one  that  is 
lost. 

A  dear  old  minister  said  to  me,  “Oh, 
pastor,  feed  my  sheep.”  1  hadn’t  fed  the 
sheep  much  that  night.  I  was  trying  to 
use  the  “sword  of  the  Spirit”  reaching  out 
after  the  unsaved,  and  the  dear  old  man 
felt  the  lack  of  food.  I  knew  him  well 
enough,  and  I  could  not  resist  saying: 


“My  dear  brother,  I  have  fed  you  old 
sheep  now  till  you  are  so  fat  you  can 
hardly  walk,  and  what  you  need  today  is 
to  work  off  the  superfluous  flesh.  Go  to 
work  for  God  and  why  not  graze  a  little  in 
the  green  pastures  by  yourself?  Why 
should  you  come  for  my  cut  food  ?”  Open 
the  Book.  The  demand  that  we  “feed  the 
sheep”  is  not  an  unreasonable  one,  but  we 
need  to  forget  the  sheep  sometimes  as 
we  press  out  after  those  that  are  lost.  We 
are  commissioned  for  this  special  definite 
work,  whatever  be  our  vocation. 

In  the  next  place  the  God  of  Elijah 
was  a  God  who  answered  prayer  beyond 
human  instrumentality.  Elijah  prayed, 
and  it  rained  not;  and  then  he  prayed 
and  it  rained,  and  Elijah  had  never  even 
heard  of  a  discussion  in  congress  on  the 
subject  of  making  rain.  He  believed  that 
God  onlv  could  send  the  rain  and  that  He 

j 

could  keep  it  back,  and  if  he  were  here 
today  I  think  he  would  believe  the  same 
thing.  Elijah  could  not  bring  to  bear 
any  human  instrumentality,  but  he  had 
a  promise.  It  was  not  arbitrary  prayer. 
God  had  said,  If  my  people  turn  to 
idols  I  will  withhold  the  dew  and  the  rain, 
and  if  my  people  repent  I  will  send 
the  dew  and  the  rain;  and  when  Israel 
turned  to  idols  Elijah  simply  turned  to 
God  and  said,  “Oh,  God,  I  plead  Thy 
word.”  When  the  people  turned  back 
Elijah  said,  “Oh,  God,  be  true  to  Thy 
word,  and  send  the  rain  and  the  dew  ac¬ 
cording  to  thy  promise.”  We  need  to  re¬ 
member  that  God  is  just  as  true  to  His 
threats  as  to  His  promises;  just  as  true 
in  regard  to  Sinai  as  to  Calvary;  as  true 
to  the  threat  of  hell  as  to  the  promise  of 
Heaven. 

Notice  the  experience  of  Elijah  and  you 
will  find  that  he  trusted  God  while  he 
used  the  human  instrumentality.  God 
told  him  to  go  and  hide  himself  by  the  ^ 
brook  Cherith  and  He  would  send  him 
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food.  Elijah  had  been  praying  for  a 
drought  and  the  answer  to  his  prayer,  got 
him  into  trouble.  If  God  answered  some 
of  our  prayers  we  would  have  a  lot  of 
trouble.  We  would  have  more  problems 
to  meet  and  more  great  questions  to  an¬ 
swer  than  ever  before.  Here  was  the 
question  of  the  drought  and  of  his  own 
feeling,  and  God  said,  “Go  hide  by  the 
brook  and  I  will  send  the  ravens.”  Hide 
by  the  brook.  How  he  might  have  said : 
“Lord,  I  think  you  had  better  let  me  go 
to  Jordan;  that  little  brook  will  dry  up 
in  this  drought  in  about  ten  days;  Jor¬ 
dan  is  a  big  river.”  But  he  obeyed  God 
and  he  went  there  and  hid  himself.  I 
think  if  he  hadn’t  hid  the  ravens  would 
never  have  come  his  way.  The  reason  the 
ravens  do  not  come,  friends,  is  that  there 
is  too  much  of  self  in  sight.  If  we  were 
out  of  sight  and  trusting  in  God  according 
to  His  command,  the  most  unlikely  means 
would  bring  the  answer  to  our  prayers. 
Now,  God  says,  leave  this  brook,  now 
that  it  is  dry,  and  go  to  that  widow’s 
house.  The  ravens  brought  bread;  the 
widow  baked  the  bread;  God  furnished 
the  meal  and  the  oil.  I  wonder  why  He . 
didn’t  furnish  the  bread  for  the  widow? 
Just  because  she  could  bake  that  and  the 
ravens  could  not. 

God  answers  prayer  beyond  human 
reach.  I  want  to  bear  testimony  to  that. 
In  my  first  pastorate  in  a  country  church 
I  had  an  appointment  to  preach  at  a 
schoolhouse,  as  was  my  custom  frequently 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  It  was  raining 
in  torrents.  I  started  home  from  the 
country  church,  thinking  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  go  down  to  the  schoolhouse. 
There  was,  however,  a  young  lady  who 
came  for  me  through  the  rain,  and  I  was 
ashamed  not  to  go.  There  were  seven 
men  present.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
two  of  them  were  inquirers.  An  old 
farmer  arose  and  said,  “I  think  you  had 
better  preach  here  tonight.”  He  in¬ 


sisted,  so  I  consented.  That  night  there 
were  a  good  many  out.  The  meetings 
continued  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
as  a  result  there  were  seventy-five  con¬ 
versions.  It  looked  to  me  like  a  case  of 
good  old  Presbyterian  sovereignty  in  which 
the  Lord  had  just  come  and  done  the  work 
without  requiring  petition.  On  the  day 
of  the  close  of  the  meeting  it  was  all  ex¬ 
plained.  As  I  came  down  from  the  plat¬ 
form  a  woman  dressed  almost  shabbily 
came  up  to  me  and  said :  “This  is  my  old 
home.  I  am  a  school  teacher  sixty  miles 
down  on  the  coast,  and  when  my  niece 
wrote  me  that  you  were  coming  to  preach 
I  said,  H  will  spend  that  hour  praying  for 
my  nieces  and  nephews  and  for  my  neigh¬ 
bors/  When  sister  wrote  me  that  you 
were  preaching  every  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing  I  decided  to  dismiss  my  school  half  an 
hour  earlier  that  I  might  spend  every  min¬ 
ute  of  the  time  you  preached  on  my  knees, 
and  I  have  come  up  here  to  tell  you  that 
God  answers  prayer.”  Is  Dr.  Torrey 
right  ?  If  you  haven’t  got  a  good  preach¬ 
er  it  is  your  fault.  The  Lord  did  this 
work  in  answer  to  that  woman’s  prayer. 
Beyond  human  instrumentality,  so  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  God  answered  prayer. 

•  •*•••• 

Four  or  five  years  ago  I  had  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Perry,  of  the  Peddie  Institute, 
to  come  out  to  preach  on  the  day  of  prayer 
for  colleges.  He  met  me  at  the  station 
with  a  face  50  per  cent  longer  than  it 
ought  to  be.  I  never  saw  so  sad  a  man, 
it  seemed  to  me.  He  said,  “I  haven’t 
slept  during  the  past  night.  The  boys 
of  this  institute  have  conspired  against 
the  meeting  of  today.  They  have  formed 
a  compact  that  they  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  you  tell  them,  that  they  will 
not  rise  for  prayer  or  raise  their  hand.” 
I  felt  my  heart  sink.  I  said,  “Oh,  God, 
help !  Help !”  I  went  up  toward  the 
chapel  praying  every  step  of  the  way.  I 
preached  perhaps  for  forty  minutes  and 
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felt  as  if  I  were  throwing  rubber  balls 
against  a  granite  wall.  They  seemed  to 
say,  “Just  do  your  best;  you  can’t  phase 
us.”  You  know  that  when  a  schoolboy 
does  set  his  head  it  is  set.  At  the  close  I 
gave  the  invitation  for  all  who  would  ac¬ 
cept  Christ  to  rise,  and  one  little  fellow, 
the  least  one  in  the  school,  arose.  He.  was 
so  small  that  he  was  not  in  the  conspiracy. 
Between  the  two  meetings  there  was  a 
prayer  meeting,  when  for  one  hour  and  a 
half  we  prayed.  Our  prayer  was:  “'Oh 
God,  break  this  conspiracy.  Thou  canst 
do  it.  The  preacher  can  not  do  it;  we 
can  not  do  it.  Oh,  God,  wilt  Thou  break 
it?”  For  that  hour  and  a  half  we  just 
held  on  to  God.  I  somehow  felt  when  we 
left  that  prayer  meeting  that  something 
was  going  to  happen.  That  night  there 
was  the  same  hard  look  on  the  boys’  faces. 
My  words  did  not  seem  to  take  effect.  I 
gave  the  invitation  and  not  a  person 
moved  out  of  the  150  young  people.  I 
gave  the  benediction  and  most  of  them 
went  away,  except  the  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  students  and  the  faculty.  They 
didn’t  seem  to  know  how  to  go  and  just 
felt  that  they  would  like  to  remain  and 
pray.  While  standing  in  that  attitude  of 
prayer  the  door  opened  and  a  young  man 
came  in  with  some  embarrassment  and 
said,  “Mr.  Dixon,  that  compact  with  hell  is 
broken,  and  if  you  will  let  me  I  would 
like  to  confess  Christ.”  Another  and  an¬ 
other  came  back  into  that  room  and  be¬ 
fore  we  disbanded  every  unsaved  student 
except  two  had  returned  to  confess  Christ, 
and  we  spent  till  1  o’clock  in  an  upper 
room  with  these  two. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  God  of  Elijah 
is  equal  to  all  emergencies — and  Elijah 
had  some  emergencies.  He  had  to  go  and 
say  to  Ahab  some  disagreeable  words, 
words  that  meant  danger.  Many  of  us 
would  like  to  have  the  anointing  of  the 
Spirit  for  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when 
three  thousand  souls  shall  be  converted. 


Not  so  many  of  us  are  after  the  anoint¬ 
ing  of  the  Spirit  when  sacrifice  and  dan¬ 
ger  are  involved.  Oh,  the  need  of  God 
when  you  stand  before  the  Ahabs  and 
speak  God’s  truth ! 

.  Elijah  made  the  test.  He  repaired  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  putting  up  the  twelve 
stones  and  the  victim  upon  it.  Then 
Elijah  said,  “Pour  on  four  barrels  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  four  more  and  four  more  until 
the  trenches  around  were  full  of  water.” 
Then  he  said,  “Lord  God  ...  let 
it  be  known  that  Thou  art  God  in  Israel.” 
And  the  fire  fell  and  licked  up  the  water. 
Elijah  wanted  to  make  it  just  as  difficult 
for  God  as  possible.  He  had  a  faith  that 
could  pile  up  impossibility  upon  impos¬ 
sibility  and  then  ask  God  to  do  the 
doubly  impossible.  I  am  a  little  afraid 
that  I  should  have  said  to  the  servant  the 
night  before,  “I  think  you  had  better  keep 
that  material  just  as  dry  as  possible.”  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  [  would  have  said : 
“You  had  better  put  a  little  oil  on  it; 
don’t  let  any  dew  touch  it.”  Many  of  us 
are  afraid  to  undertake  too  much  for  God. 
The  God  of  Elijah  delights  to  do  the  im¬ 
possible,  if  we  will  just  trust  in  Him. 

Now,  Elijah  said  to  Ahab :  “I  hear  a 
sound  of  abundance  of  rain.”  Do  you 
notice  that  he  said  these  words  before  he 
went  up  to  the  top  of  Carmel,  before  there 
was  “a  cloud  the  size  of  a  man’s  hand”? 
Where  did  he  hear  the  sound  ?  He  heard 
it  in  the  promise  of  God.  He  didn’t  need 
a  cloud  “the  size  of  a  man’s  hand.”  God 
had  promised;  he  believed  in  his  God, 
and  he  could  hear  the  rain  coming  before 
he  saw  the  least  indication.  Then  he 
went  and  bowed  before  the'  chariot  of 
Ahab.  I  hear  him  say,  “Your  majesty, 
I  would  destroy  idolatry,  but  I  am  loyal 
to  thee  as  king.”  And  he  ran  before  the 
king’s  chariot  to  the  gates  of  Jezreel.  He 
doubtless  stopped  by  the  gate  expecting 
Ahab  to  rein  up  his  horses  and  take  him 
into  his  chariot,  but  Ahab  whipped  his 
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horses  and  left  the  old  prophet  standing 
out  there  in  the  rain.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  man  trusting  in  God  alone  and  a 
man  turned  diplomat,  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  power  and  weakness. 

Now  we  find  him  under  the  juniper 
tree.  We  diplomats  always  get  there. 
Those  who  attempt  to  get  things  with¬ 
out  going  straight  forward  trusting  God 
will  have  a  juniper  tree  before  long. 

The  angel  gives  him  not  fire — he  had 
enough  of  that  on  Carmel — but  food ;  and 
when  fire  was  needed  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency  fire  was  sent.  When  food  and 
sleep  are  needed  they  are  sent.  God  al¬ 
ways  sends  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time.  Elijah  wanted  to  die  under  the 
juniper  tree,  but  God  takes  him  to  Mount 
Horeb ;  and  gives  him  instructions  for 
the  future.  May  God  instruct  as  through 
him ! 

You  remember  he  sees  the  fire,  he  hears 
the  wind,  he  feels  the  earthquake;  but 
God  is  not  in  the  fire,  not  in  the  wind, 
not  in  the  earthquake.  Then  there  comes 
the  still  small  voice,  and  he  knows  that 
God  is  speaking.  He  wraps  his  mantle 
about  his  face  and  worships  the  God  of 
the  still  small  voice.  Notice  the  point  of 
that  question:  ‘What  doest  thou  here, 
Elijah?”  ‘‘Why,  Lord,”  he  says,  “I  am 
the  only  prophet  of  God  in  all  the  world.” 
And  he  repeats  it.  But  God  replied: 
“There  are  seven  thousand  that  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal;  men  who  are 
working  in  obscure  quiet  places,  just  as 
true  to  God  as  the  great  prophet  of  the 
mount.”  Now,  remember  there  is  our 
temptation.  The  man  of  the  quiet  life 
and  voice  is  apt  to  feel  that  God  has  no 
use  for  Elijah.  He  doesn’t  need  any 
storm  or  earthquake;  what  he  needs  is 
only  the  still  quiet  voice.  Then,  there 
are  men  like  Elijah  who  despise  the  quiet 
worker.  What  Elijah  needed  to  learn  was 
that  these  quiet  men  were  prophets  of  God. 
What  the  quiet  man  needs  to  learn  is  that 


the  man  of  fire  is  a  prophet  of  God  just 
as  well  as  he. 

Now,  Elijah  comes  to  the  great  final 
test  before  God  is  going  to  take  him  up 
to  glory,  sending  the  chariot,  the  finest  in 
Heaven,  after  him.  He  steps  in  to  it  and 
goes  in  the  chariot  upward  toward  God  in 
Heaven,  and  I  have  never  forogtten  what 
R.  H.  Pierson  said  about  that  ride:  “I 
can  imagine  Elijah  sitting  there  by  the 
driver  in  the  chariot;  as  they  went  past 
planets  and  past  stars,  and  past  worlds, 
and  came  into  view  of  the  great  gates  of 
the  eternal  city,  and  Elijah  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  within,  and  heard  the 
strains  of  music,  he  said  to  the  driver,  ‘I 
tell  you,  sir,  this  beats  dying  under  the 
juniper  tree.  I  am  so  glad  that  God 
didn’t  answer  that  miserable  prayer  of 
unbelief.  If  he  had  I  should  have  died 
like  a  dog.’  ”  Thank  God,  He  never  an¬ 
swers  the  prayer  of  despondenc}r,  the  pray¬ 
er  of  unbelief. 

Notice  the  sequel.  Elisha  with  the 
prayer  for  the  double  portion  of  the  spirit 
takes  up  the  mantle  of  Elijah.  In  that 
mantle  is  a  magic  power  that  can  divide 
the  waters  of  the  river. 

Our  Elijah  is  gone  from  our  sight.  He 
said  He  would  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  His 
mantle,  in  a  sense,  should  fall,  and  He 
leaves  it  with  us  as  to  whether  we  shall 
link  ourselves  with  that  power  of  God. 
“Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since 
ye  believed?”  is  the  apostolic  question. 
Our  question  is,  “Did  you  receive  Jesus 
Christ?”  One  rarely  ever  asks  a  candi¬ 
date  for  church  membership,  “Have  you 
received  the  Holy  Spirit  for  service  and 
for  power?”  and,  yet  that  is  what  the 
apostles  wanted  to  know.  They  took  it 
for  granted  that  when  a  man  presented 
himself  for  church  membership  he  had 
already  accepted  Jesus  Christ.  We  have 
to  probe  deeper  now  on  account  of  those 
who  want  to  serve  the  devil  under  the 
cover  of  the  church.  Then,  when  men 
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stood  up  for  Jesus  Christ  it  meant  death, 
perhaps,  tomorrow,  and  what  they  needed 
was  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Have 
you  received  the  Spirit  for  power? 

If  the  Lord  will  help  me  I  will  pass 
on  the  blessing  that  He  gave  once  when 
He  gave  to  me  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  influence  and  power.  If  you  for¬ 
get  everything  else,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
remember  this.  Oh,  the  day — I  shall 
never  forget  it.  I  was  pastor  of  a  little 
church  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  I  was  preaching 
every  evening  in  a  series  of  meetings  and 
the  students  of  the  university  came  to 
church  in  large  numbers.  The  devil  got 
into  them  and  when  the  devil  gets  into  a 
lot  of  university  students  it  is  one  of  the 
biggest  devils  in  the  world.  The  bright¬ 
est  bovs  in  the  whole  school  worked  for  the 

J 

destruction  of  that  meeting.  I  roomed 
then  up  in  the  college  building.  As  I 
went  through  the  campus  I  could  hear  my 
voice  coming  from  behind  a  tree ;  a  mimic 
among  the  boys  would  quote  my  sermon  of 
the  night  before  and  it  was  said  to  be  an 
exact  imitation  of  the  very  tone.  As  I 
passed  a  window  I  could  hear  a  prayer 
and  an  invitation  to  rise  and  come  for¬ 
ward,  and  then  the  great  roar  of  laughter 
would  come  from  a  hundred  voices.  I 
just ‘began  to  feel  that  I  was  whipped. 
I  had  used  the  Bible  the  best  I  could. 
I  had  used  poetry,  rhetoric,  logic,  every¬ 
thing,  to  reach  those  boys,  and  they  seemed 
to  get  worse  and  worse. 

After  a  restless  night  I  picked  up  my 
Bible — I  didn’t  go  to  breakfast — and  went 
into  the  woods.  I  can  see  the  old  gray 
rock  where  I  sat  with  my  Bible  open 
before  me,  and  I  prayed  God  to  show  me 
what  was  the  matter.  I  didn’t  go  to 
lunch;  I  don’t  think  I  took  a  mouthful 
that  day.  I  went  back  to  the  study  in 
the  college,  feeling  just  as  sure  that  God 
would  bless  us  that  night  as  that  He 
lived.  There  came  upon  me  such  a  feel¬ 


ing  of  helplessness.  I  prayed :  “Oh, 
God,  wilt  Thou  undertake  to  save  these 
fellows  for  the  sake  of  Jesus?” 

I  went  down  to  the  church  meaning  to 
give  them  God’s  Word  and  trust  to  God 
Almighty  to  save  those  boys.  They  lis¬ 
tened  quietly  and  at  the  close  of  the  talk, 
for  it  was  not  a  set  service,  I  asked  them, 
if  they  would  receive  Jesus  or  seek  sal¬ 
vation  through  Him,  to  come  forward ; 
and  they  came  and  filled  two  rows  of  pews. 

God  gave  me  that  day  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  influence  and  power.  Influence  is 
the  manward  side,  made  up  of  logic,  rhet¬ 
oric,  imagination,  illustration  and  truth 
even.  Power — God  Himself  at  work. 
Power — the  Almighty  taking  a  hand. 
Power — the  Creator  of  worlds  speaking. 
All  influence  is  to  be  used  for  God,  but 
all  influence  in  the  world  combined,  edu¬ 
cational,  social,  financial,  economic,  can 
not  save  a  soupfrom  sin  and  death.  Unless 
God  shall  use  it,  influence  can  not  avail 
for  salvation.  Then  I  began  to  look  over 
the  Bible  for  the  word  influence,  and, 
bless  you,  it  occurs  but  once,  and  that  is 
when  the  old  patriarch  Job  is  spoken  to 
about  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades. 
And  you  can  make  a  mighty  fine  sermon 
on  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades,  in 
which  the  flowers  bloomed  and  the  birds 
sang,  in  which  Nature  gets  in  her  best 
work.  The  word  that  took  hold  of  my 
soul  was  the  New  Testament  word,  Power 
— God  Himself  at  work;  God,  who  cre¬ 
ated  the  worlds  and  recreates  the  human 
heart.  Then  I  began  to  think  about 
Christ  and  the  apostles.  Jesus  was  a  man 
of  no  influence,  but  He  had  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  without  measure.  You  will 
agree  with  me  that  Paul  and  Silas  didn’t 
have  enough  influence  to  keep  out  of 
jail,  but  God  had  the  power  which  shook 
it  open — God’s  amen  to  prayer  and  to 
praise.  Oh,  friends,  the  God  of  Elijah 
is  at  work,  and  that  is  miracle.  God 
Himself  at  work  is  miracle.  There  is  a 
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law  of  continuity.  You  may  expect  cer¬ 
tain  things  from  light  and  heat  and  elec¬ 
tricity  and  what  not.  They  are  God’s 
servants,  but  has  God  made  Himself  the 
servant  of  His  servants?  Is  He  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  His  subjects,  or  is  God  in  His 
world  taking  a  hand?  Gideon  under¬ 
stood  it.  The  centurion  understood  it. 
God  himself  at  work  is  miracle,  and  every 
soul  regenerated  is  a  miracle. 

Mark  the  contrast  not  only  between 
power  and  influence  but  between  power, 
and  power  at  work.  Jesus  Christ  “could 
do  no  mighty  works  there.”  Plenty  of 
power.  Omnipotence  unable  because  of 
their  unbelief.  The  Holy  Spirit  today 
can  do  no  mighty  works — the  same  Om¬ 
nipotence,  God  in  our  midst — because  of 
our  unbelief.  It  is  the  restful  in  work  to 


give  up  all  that  we  have  to  Christ  and 
’just  see  Him  work  by  His  mighty  Spirit 
in  the  salvation  of  souls. 

We  stopped  suddenly  in  the  mountains 
when  traveling  some  time  ago,  the  hot¬ 
test  summer  day  of  the  year,  I  thought. 
The  train  stood  there  five  solid  hours  and 
we  sweltered  in  the  heat.  The  engine, 
one  of  the  biggest  I  ever  saw,  couldn’t 
move  those  cars  an  inch  because  a  little 
bolt  about  as  big  as  my  finger  was  broken. 
For  five  hours  we  waited,  and  when  the 
bolt  was  fixed  the  power  was  transmuted 
into  ability;  and  we  went  on  at  the  rate 
of  forty  miles  an  hour.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  God  Almighty,  the  engine  of  power. 
Is  the  bolt  of  faith  broken?  Let  the  bolt 
be  mended  and  then  power  will  become 
ability  to  do  the  very  work  of  God. 


Abram  the  Jew* 

Rev.  John  Robertson,  D.  D.,  of  Glasgow. 


I  AM  to  try,  depending  upon  God,  to 
unfold  a  message  from  three  little 
words  in  Old  Testament  scripture,  found 
in  the  14th  verse  of  the  13th  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Genesis :  “Abram,  the  Jew.” 
Abram  means  “exalted  father.”  Hebrew 
means,  “come  across.”  Abram  is  the  name 
his  father  gave  him..  Hebrew,  we  know 
from  its  root,  is  the  name  the  Canaanites 
and  the  Perizzites  gave  him.  Hebrew  is 
a  nickname,  and  a  nickname  is  always 
correct.  As  the  old  fellows  flit  by  me  in 
memory  I  try  to  arrest  them  as  they  pass. 
I  can’t  do  it  by  the  names  their  mother 
gave  them,  but  I  can  always  say,  “Halt!” 
by  the  name  that  we  in  the  school  play¬ 
ground  gave  them. 

By  the  time  you  are  21  you  name  your¬ 
self;  you  sign  in  the  lists  of  life  your 


own  name.  So  when  I  reflect  that  God 
in  dealing  with  this  man  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  said,  “Get  thee  out  from  thy 
country,  out  from  thy  kindred,  out  from 
thy  father’s  house;  go  into  a  land  that 
I  shall  tell  thee  of,”  and  when  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  I  read  “By  faith 
Abram,  when  he  heard  the  call  to  go 
out  into  a  land  that  should  be  given  to 
him  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed,”  and  he 
went  out  knowing  not  ’whither  he  went; 
I  think  that  every  time  this  nickname  was 
named  upon  him  he  would  be  downright 
glad.  It  was  the  testimony  that  he  was 
fulfilling  what  God  asked  him  to  do. 

The  very  name  Christian  is  a  nickname. 
The  subtle  wits  of  Antioch  called  these 
strange  men  and  women  who  appeared 
Christ’s  ones.  The  church  of  God,  the 
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followers  of  Abram  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  is  composed  of  the  ecclesia,  the 
called  out.  We  are  all  come  across,  and 
you  has  He  quickened  who  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  wherein  in  time  past 
you  followed  the  course  of  this  world. 
John  Bunyan  was  perfectly  right  when 
he  brought  his  Christian  out  of  the  City 
of  Destruction.  The  City  of  Destruction 
was  a  fine  city.  The  shops  in  it  were 
splendid;  the  streets  were  lined  with  lime 
trees,  and  the  pines  dipped  their  fronds 
in  flowing,  water;  but  he  had  to  get  out, 
and  John  Bunyan  sent  Graceless  spin¬ 
ning  out  of  the  City  of  Destruction,  and 
calling  “Life!  Life!”  he  ran  him  across 
the  plain.  Beloved,  if  you  are  where 
your  mother  placed  you,  you  will  be 
damned  as  sure  as  you  sit  there.  That 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.  “Mar¬ 
vel  not  that  I  say  unto  you,  ye  must  be 
born  again.”  Hast  thou  gotten  out  from 
thy  father's  house  ?  Hast  thou  gotten  out 
from  thy  kindred?  Hast  thou  come 
across  from  nature  into  grace?  Art  thou 
born  again? 

We  shall  try  to  show  how  we  think 
Abram  stood  for  the  type  of  the  come- 
across  from  nature  into  grace;  how  he 
showed  himself  to  be  the  Hebrew  so  ful¬ 
filling  the  commission  of  his  God  that 
from  the  unwilling  lips  of  those  among 
whom  he  dwelt  they  called  him  by  the 
very  fulfillment  of  that  commission. 
When  Abram  set  out  into  the  cities  of  the 
plain  when  the  Perizzites  and  Canaanites 
rubbed  clothes  with  him  I  know  that  he 
was  a  marked  man,  in  the  first  place, 
by  his  dress.  In  the  east  dress  is  sym¬ 
bolic;  every  tribe  has  a  peculiar  falling 
of  a  sash  or  of  a  tassel,  and  those  who 
are  skilled  in  such  things  can  read  the 
tribal  history  in  such  dress.  To  wear  a 
fez  in  the  eastern  countries  is  to  profess 
Mohammedanism.  To  doif  it  is  to  sig¬ 
nify  conversion.  In  heathen  countries  to 
adopt  European  or  American  customs  is 


an  open  profession  to  have  taken  the  step 
of  renunciation  of  heathenism.  And  so  I 
know  that  Abram  kept  his  tribal  dress. 
I  know  that  he  brought  from  Hr  of  the 
Chaldees  a  certain  set  of  the  robe,  a  cer¬ 
tain  something  about  his  dress  that 
marked  him  in  the  Canaanite  cities  as  a 
come-across.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  some 
old  business  friend  of  x4bram’s  would 
come  along  to  him  and  say,  “Friend 
Abram,  I  have  always  been  sorry  for  you 
when  you  entered  the  market;  you  are  the 
object  of  such  a  stare.  Have  you  noticed 
the  buzz  of  conversation  that  rises  when 
you  enter  the  bazaar?  It  is  your  dress, 
man;  it’s  your  peculiar  come-across  robe. 
I  would  advise  you  to  conform  to  the  dress 
of  the  Perizzites  and  Canaanites.”  “No, 
no,”  Abram  would  say;  “no,  no;  I  came 
across  with  my  staff  in  this  dress,  in  this 
Chaldean  robe,  and  I’ll  do  business  in  it, 
and  I’ll  live  in  it.”  And  I  know  that 
when  the  old  form  was  still  at  last  they 
folded  for  the  committal  to  the  tomb  that 
distinctive  Chaldean  dress  about  it. 

Ah,  beloved,  before  he  will  come  into 
the  sight  of  Heaven  a  Christian  is  known 
by  his  distinctive  dress.  What  is  the 
dress  of  a  Christian?  What  is  it  to  be 
clothed  upon  with  the  imputed  righteous¬ 
ness  of  Jesus  Christ?  Jesus,  Thy  blood 
and  righteousness,  Thy  beauty,  are  my 
glorious  dress.  “Mid  flaming  worlds  in 
these  arrayed,  with  joy  shall  I  lift  up 
my  head.”  Oh,  man,  voices  by  the  mil¬ 
lion  are  advising  us  today  to  doff  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  dress,  to  be  at  least  reticent  about 
the  sacrificial  Atonement  of  the  Son  of 
God,  to  be  chary  in  the  gates  of  time  of 
adopting  that  robe  with  the  crimson 
thread  in  it  that  was  never  spun  on  any 
earthy  loom,  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 
That  crimson  sheen  outvies  the  white¬ 
ness  of  the  angel’s  robes.  You  are  no 
Christian  without  that  robe.  It  is  the 
dress  of  the  come-across.  “Who  are  these 
who  are  arrayed  in  white  robes  and  whence 
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came  they?”  "These  are  they  that  have 
come  out  of  great  tribulation  and  have 
washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.”  Do  the  devils 
know  thee  by  thy  distinctive  dress  to¬ 
night,  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  the 
merits  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  glory  robe 
of  the  Atonement,  the  forgiveness  of  your 
sins  for  Christ’s  sake?  Oh,  Augustine, 
torn  and  distracted  by  passion,  in  spite 
of  thy  philosophy,  in  spite  of  thy  great 
head,  dealing  with  the  problems  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  spite  of  Bishop  Ambrose’s  elo¬ 
quent  sermons  in  Milan,  wherein  canst 
thou  become  a  Christian?  Oh,  not  in 
mere  profession.  Something  more  Au¬ 
gustine  demanded;  and,  when  Alypsius 
and  he  talked  together  that  day  of  the 
example  of  the  humble  Christian  working¬ 
man  who  showed  Augustine  in  his  life  the 
difference  between  a  mere  professor  and 
a  real  possessor,  when  he  flung  himself 
under  the  fig  tree  there  with  bitter  tears, 
when  he  heard  the  Voice,  “Take  and 
read,”  and  when  he  did  take  and  did 
read,  what  did  he  read?  “Not  in  riot¬ 
ing  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering 
and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envv- 
ing.  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  The  distracted,  sin-scarred  Au¬ 
gustine  clothed  himself  like  a  little  baby 
in  the  new  robe  of  Christ’s  righteousness. 
Oh,  I  say,  are  you  thus  clothed?  Are 
you  known  as  a  come-across  in  the  gates 
of  time,  by  your  heaven  garb  ? 

Ah,  but  there’s  another  mark  of  the 
come-across  that  Abram  had  and  another 
mark  of  the  come-across  that  we  have  if 
we  be  come-across,  and  that  was  his 
tongue.  He  brought  not  only  his  dis¬ 
tinctive  dress  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
but  his  accent.  Your  tongue  in  baby 
years  gets  trained  in  a  distinctive  accent; 
you  can’t  help  it.  You  are  susceptible  to 
the  sounds  around  you,  and  by  the  time 
your  tongue  starts  to  speak  of  the  world 
there  is  an  incommunicable  accent  around 


it.  I  have  no  doubt  you  say,  “How  like  a 
Scotchman  he  talks.”  Can’t  help  it, 
can’t  help  it ;  my  little  ears  were  all  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  old  Doric,  and  the  trill  of  the 
Rs,  and  the  gutturals  get  all  twisted  and 
twirled  about  my  tongue.  I  bring  it 
with  me;  I  can’t  help  it — and  you  say, 
“He  is  a  come-across.”  Ah,  yes;  and  I 
know  that  Abram,  when  he  said  “sheep,” 
said  it  with  an  accent  that  made  the  Periz- 
zite  and  the  Canaanite  lift  up  their  heads 
and  say,  “I  perceive  thou  art  a  come- 
across.”  Who  told  thee?  It  was  his 
tongue.  Oh,  tongue  of  mine,  that  thou 
art  so  infrequently  noted  as  a  come- 
across  !  What  about  thy  tongue  ?  What 
about  thy  accent?  What  about  the  new 
language  that  you  get  at  conversion,  the 
tongue  of  your  Fatherland  in  Heaven? 

I  knew  a  mother.  She  has  been  in 
Heaven  about  fifteen  years  ;  and,  when  her 
boy  wrote  from  college,  full  of  the  talk 
of  the  quadrangle  and  the  benches  and 
the  ball  field  and  the  classes,  she  took  the 
letters  and  went  to  God  and  she  said,  “Oh, 
God,  before  I  die,  do  let  me  hear  my 
boy  speak  the  holy  tongue;  just  let  me 
hear  him  name  Thy  Name.”  Letters 
came  and  letters  went ;  and,  mother,  there 
is  a  letter  for  you  today.  It’s  rather  less 
bulky  than  ordinary,  but  I  think  thou 
shalt  like  it  well.  And  the  postman  de¬ 
livers  the  critical  epistle  into  the  old 
hands,  and  as  the  envelope  is  broken  some¬ 
how  the  glasses  get  dim,  and  do  all  she 
can,  they  remain  dim.  And  what’s  in 
the  letter  that  makes  her  go  away  and 
bend  again  before  God?  It  is  just  this: 
“Mother,  I  have  news  for  you  today;  last 
night  when  Major  Whittle  had  a  meeting 
with  the  university  students  in  the  old 
gray  city  by  the  northern  sea  seven  men 
came  forward  who  wished  to  receive 
Christ,  and  one  of  them  is  thy  boy.”  Oh, 
that  mother  had  heard  the  holy  tongue 
from  the  boy  of  her  heart.  Hast  thou 
spoken  it  yet?  Hast  thou  used  the  new 
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vocabulary,  the  pages  of  the  dictionary 
that  are  all  clean  and  white  until  grace 
sends  you  to  use  them? 

I  was  talking  to  a  young  lady  in  New 
York  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris  at  the 
time  I  was,  although  she  was  in  a  vastly 
different  sphere;  I  was  in  the  McAll  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  she  was  a  society  American 
lady.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  the  name  you 
would  know  it  as  one  of  your  well  known 
New  York  names.  She  told  me  this — she 
said :  “When  I  gave  my  heart  to  God  I 
thought  my  French  would  be  of  use  in  my 
special  work  in  New  York  with  the 
French.  Do  you  know,”  she  said,  “I  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  address  a  meeting 
in  French  down  in  the  French  quarter, 
and  I  was  struck  dumb  by  God.”  I  said, 
“How  was  that?”  She  said,  “When  I 
had  all  the  French  people  before  me  and 
wanted  to  tell  them  of  the  Lord  Jesus  I 
hadn’t  French  for  ‘grace’;  not  French  for 
conversion;  not  French  for  even  Jesus, 
save  a  guess ;  not  French  for  regeneration ; 
not  French  for  sin.  I  could  have  talked 
about  the  theater.  I  could  have  spoken 
in  magnificent  French  of  the  opera;  but, 
oh,”  she  said,  “I  couldn’t  tell  them  of 
the  love  of  God  in  French,  because  I  never 
had  used  those  pages  of  the  French  dic¬ 
tionary.” 

You  are  right,  you  American  young- 
lady;  when  the  great  change  takes  place, 
when  you  start  across  from  the  dark  land 
of  nature  it  is  a  new  language.  It  is  a 
new  accent,  a  new  phraseology.  Oh,  I 
say,  have  you  got  the  heavenly  accent? 
Do  you  ever  speak  of  the  Lord  ?  Do  your 
letters  smell  of  myrrh  ?  You  talk  business, 
but  man,  you  can  talk  business  with  as 
holy  an  accent  as  an  archangel,  because 
of  the  glory  of  God.  It  is  the  accent, 
and  you  are  known  as  a  come-across  by 
the  new  tongue,  by  the  holy  accent. 

There  is  another  thing  I  know  about 
Abram  that  marked  him  out  as  a  come- 
across  and  should  mark  us  out.  I  know 


that  Abram  had  no  Perizzite  or  Canaanite 
dishes.  A  philosopher  could  determine 
the  different  nations  not  only  by  language, 
but  by  table  dishes,  by  culinary  arts  and 
cookery  methods,  as  we  say.  Coming 
across  the  Atlantic  was  a  steward  who  had 
been  dispatched  without  an  order  morn¬ 
ing  by  morning  from  the  richly  variegated 
menu  card,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt 
many  take  seasickness  more  than  from  the 
sea.  I  heard  him  whisper  to  the  wraiter, 
“You  had  better  give  that  fellow  porridge, 
for  he  is  a  Scotchman.”  It  is  just  so. 
Ah,  and  again  on  the  steamer,  one  day  the 
bonny  American  lassies  began  to  clap 
their  hands  at  the  menu  card.  My  bair- 
nies  from  the  West,  what  is  on  the  card 
today  that  makes  your  little  hands  so 
demonstrative?  Something  is  calling  out 
every  little  American  maiden  in  the  sa¬ 
loon.  Pray,  let  me  see  the  menu — French 
titles  ?  No,  no ;  go  lower  down,  lower 
down.  Ice  cream !  “Ah,”  I  said,  “you 

American  lassies,  you  are  come-across. 
There  is  your  dish.” 

Oh,  beloved,  don’t  you  see  it?  I  know 
that  Abram’s  table  marked  him.  Ah, 
aren’t  we  known  by  our  food?  The  food 
of  a  Christian  is  the  Word  of  God.  Once 
I  didn’t  like  it;  but,  when  we  are  born 
again,  we  are  born  with  an  appetite  for 
the  Word  of  God:  “Oh,  how  love  I  Thy 
law.”  It  is  my  meditation,  all  the  day; 
and  prayer  is  the  dessert  of  the  Christian’s 
table.  How  they  were  able  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  Paul  to  tell  that  he  had  started  across. 
“Behold  he  prayeth.”  I  have  gone  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  your 
great  and  goodly  country,  but  the  saddest 
thing  in  all  the  sociological  phenomena 
of  your  land  is  your  Sunday  newspaper. 
Oh,  the  swin  stuff.  Is  that  the  dish 
for  the  Lord’s  Day?  Oh,  miserable  gar¬ 
bage  for  an  immortal  soul !  What  are 
they  doing  in  that  swine  stuff  ?  Oh, 
keep  to  the  Word;  keep  to  the  Word! 
Thou  art  come-across.  Keep  to  the 
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King’s  meat,  ye  children  of  the  blood 
royal  of  God. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  something  deeper 
still  with  Abram  that  marked  him  as  a 
come-across.  What’s  that  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  Coming  from  Dublin  to  Glasgow  a 
maiden  stood  straining  her  eyes  through 
tears  to  where  the  emerald  shores  were 
fast  fading  out  of  view.  She  sobbed  bit¬ 
terly,  and  I  went  up  to  her  and  I  said: 
“My  lassie,  what’s  the  trouble?”  “Oh, 
sir,”  she  said,  “it’s  my  country,  my  coun¬ 
try.”  Ah,  beloved,  thou  art  a  come-across 
when  in  tears  thou  art  beholding  the  old 
shores  fading.  In  the  pension  in  Paris 
when  I  was  a  student  a  Swiss  domestic 
broke  down  when  she  handed  the  dishes 
to  the  students.  It  is  the  hame-waeness. 
She  longs  for  the  snowy  Alps.  She  longs 
for  the  blue  edelweiss  on  the  glacier’s 
brink.  We  sent  the  gallant  Gordon  regi- 
ment  to  India  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
great  strong  brawny  men,  and  in  three 
months  that  Gordon  regiment  was  down 
to  a  man  in  the  hospitals.  What’s  the 
matter?  You  doctors,  come  together  and 
consult.  Analyze  the  water?  Yes.  Con¬ 
sider  this  and  consider  that.  What’s 
slaying  the  regiment  ?  What’s  the  strange 
disease?  But  a  young  doctor,  who  is 
older  now,  and  who  is  famous  now,  found 
it  out.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  camp,  as 
the  sun  was  starting  to  go  down  on  that 
Indian  plain,  he  came  upon  the  left  of 
the  regiment.  The  piper,  a  famous  play¬ 
er,  is  bringing  from  the  chanter  of  his 
pipes  oh,  such  a  weird  tone  of  melody, 
such  a  heart-breaking  wail:  “We  shall 
see  Lochaber  no  more.”  And  the  men’s 
tears  are  running  down,  and  they  are  be¬ 
ing  killed  with  homesickness.  What’s  the 
matter  ?  Homesickness.  Oh,  friends, 
never  forget  that  your  great  beautiful 
country  was  founded  in  heart-break,  in 
sorrow  and  sadness,  many  a  day.  Let  it 
make  you  always  tender  to  the  mother¬ 
land.  You  don’t  feel  it,  but  your  granny 
did,  man.  Many  a  day  did  she  look  away 


to  the  East.  Many  a  day  the  beautiful 
sunset  at  Winona  would  have  made  her 
sad,  and  she  would  have  said,  “Oh,  why 
left  I  the  land  where  my  fathers  slept? 
I  sigh  for  Scotland’s  shore.  I  gaze  across 
the  sea,  but  I  never,  never  get  a  blink  of 
my  ain  countrie.”  It’s  the  matter  with 
granny,  you  American  grandchildren. 
Pray  be  tender  to  the  old  body;  she  is 
homesick;  she  has  come  across.  And  I 
know  that  Abram  many  a  day  went  away, 
went  away,  and  he  came  back  sad  and 
silent.  He  was  marked  as  a  come-across 
by  homesickness.  Glory  to  God,  when 
other  evidences  of  grace  fail,  I  have  got 
a  touch  of  this  at  times!  Paul,  what’s 
the  matter  with  you  today;  thou  art  not 
very  well ;  thou  art  silent.  Is  it  the  rods  ? 
The  rods !  Paul  would  bare  his  back  a 
thousand  times  for  a  thousand  rods  more. 
The  shipwreck,  the  maritime  prison  ? 
Ho,  it  is  thy  sickness.  “I  have  a  desire”  ; 
or,  as  the  word"  is,  “I  have  a  sickness  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better.”  Glory  to  God,  I  get  homesick 
at  times !  I  know  I  am  a  come-across, 
bless  His  name,  because  I  am  homesick! 
John  Kerr  was  crossing  the  Glasgow 
green,  when,  sight  of  sights,  he  saw  a 
blind  laddie  with  a  look  on  his  face  of 
seraphic  delight.  What  brought  this  look 
of  delight  on  the  lad’s  face,  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  inquire.  It’s  a  kite,  far  away  up 

in  the  clouds,  magnificently  driving  be- 

♦ 

fore  the  wind,  and  the  blind  boy  as  he 
is  holding  the  string,  is  just  full  of  de¬ 
light.  His  very  face  is  lit  up  with  glad¬ 
ness,  and  the  preacher  stopped,  and  he 
said,  “Jamie,  what  makes  you  so  happy 
flying  the  kite?  You  can’t  see  it  like  the 
other  laddies;  you  can’t  see  -it  sailing 
along  the  clouds,  yet  you  are  full  of  joy.” 
He  answers:  “I  can’t  see  the  kite,  but, 
oh,  I  can  feel  it  tug.”  Oh,  glory  to  God ! 
I  have  no  vision ;  many  a  time  I  can’t  see 
my  home.  The  flying  scud  comes  in  be¬ 
tween;  but,  glory  to  His  name,  I  can  feel 
the  tug.  I  am  going  home,  and  bless 
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God,  I  have  home  to  go  to;  I  am  a  come- 
across.  I  am  a  come-across. 

The  sands  of  time  are  sinking ; 

The  door  of  Heaven  breaks ; 

The  Summer  morn  I’ve  sighed  for, 

The  fair,  sweet  morn,  awakes. 

Dark,  dark  has  been  the  midnight ; 

But  dayspring  is  at  hand,  and 
Glory,  glory  dwelleth 
In  Immanuel’s  land. 

Deep  waters  crossed  life’s  pathway; 

The  hedge  of  thorns  was  sharp ; 

Now  these  lie  all  behind  me. 

Oh,  for  a  well-tuned  harp. 


Oh,  to  sing  hallelujah 
With  yon  celestial  band; 

Oh,  sing  where  glory  dwelleth 
In  Immanuel’s  land. 

I’ve  wrestled  on  toward  Heaven, 
’Gainst  storm  and  wind  and  tide, 

Now  like  a  weary  traveler, 

That  leaneth  on  his  guide, 

Amid  the  shades  of  evening, 

While  sinks  life’s  lingering  sand, 

I  behold  the  glory  dawning 
In  Immanuel’s  land. 

Oh,  soul,  have  you  come  across? 


Above  the  Sun. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Moorehead,  D.  D. 


TWO  books  of  the  Bible  are  somewhat 
appropriately  designated  by  modern 
writers  as  wisdom  books.  These  two  books 
are  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  main 
feature  of  each  one  of  them  is  wisdom, 
particularly  of  the  former.  The  writer 
seems  not  to  grow  weary  in  exalting  wis¬ 
dom,  commending  wisdom,  describing 
wisdom,  urging  wisdom.  In  one  Chapter, 
the  8th,  of  the  Proverbs,  he  actually 
ascribes  to  wisdom  the  attributes  and  the 
personality  of  the  great  God  himself,  and 
so  the  Christian  church  for  centuries  has 
regarded  that  chapter  as  a  pre-intimation 
of  the  incarnation,  the  work  and  person 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Ecclesiastes  likewise  exalts  wisdom,  but 
for  a  different  purpose  and  in  a  somewhat 
different  direction.  Here  you  have  the 
natural  man  endowed  with  marvelous 
gifts,  of  intelligence,  of  far-seeing  insight, 
of  ability  to  investigate,  power  to  hold  his 
mind  steadily  to  any  one  subject  until  he 
has  mastered  it,  and  then  writing  down  his 
conclusions  after  thorough  trial,  the  sad¬ 
dest  in  the  entire  realm  of  scripture,  name¬ 
ly,  “Vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.” 

There  is  no  more  sorrowful  book  in  the 
Bible.  There  is  one  psalm,  the  88th,  that 


has  not  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  it  from 
beginning  to  end  save  one  blessed  little 
phrase,  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  salvation. 
That  redeems  the  psalm,  we  may  say, 
from  the  gloom  of  sorrow.  Even  the  la¬ 
mentations  of  Jeremiah  do  not  have  a 
note  so  deeply  sad  as  the  note  that  is 
sounded  throughout  Ecclesiastes,  for  you 
must  observe  here  is  not  the  voice  of  ab¬ 
stract  right,  of  justice  or  peace  or  hope, 
but  the  utterance  of  one  who  has  seen 
much,  felt  much,  admired  much  and  been 
disappointed  in  it  all.  It  is  the  natural 
man,  the  man  according  to  nature,  with 
all  his  magnificent  wealth  of  mind  seek¬ 
ing  for  gratification  of  the  longing  within 
him  on  the  earth,  and  not  rising  above  the 
earth  until  he  gets  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
as  I  think  we  shall  presently  see. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  subject  as 
to  this  book,  the  question  is  debated  by 
nearly  all  the  scholars  of  the  present  day, 
and  in  our  state  of  Ohio  by  certain  of  the 
leading  preachers  with  emphatic  reitera¬ 
tions,  almost  every  month  of  the  year, 
namely,  who  wrote  this  book  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astes?  Now,  I  am  not  going  into  the 
question  at  all  of  ’ its  authorship.  I  think 
I  know  something  about  the  discussion 
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that  is  going  on  with  reference  to  it,  bnt 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two 
verses  in  the  first  chapter — verse  1  of 
chapter  1,  and  verse  12,  where  the 
writer  says :  “The  words  of  the  Preacher, 
the  son  of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem.” 
“I,  the  Preacher,  was  king  over  Israel  in 
Jerusalem.”  If  those  two  verses  are  ac¬ 
cepted  as  historically  trustworthy,  I  think 
we  may  conclude  that  there  was  only  one 
son  of  David  that  was  capable  of  writing 
such  a  book  as  Ecclesiastes.  Put  it  now 
still  on  the  human  ground,  human  author¬ 
ship,  without  divine  aid,  and  that  son  was 
King  Solomon.  Let  me  read  you  the  de¬ 
scription  of  his  gifts  and  acquirements,  a 
marvelous  list  of  seven  of  them.  Partly 
in  the  4th  chapter  of  first  Kings,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  32nd  verse :  “And  he  spake 
three  thousand  proverbs :  and  his  songs 
were  a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake 
of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in 
Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  walli  he  spake  also 
of  beasts  and  of  fowl  and  of  creeping 
things  and  of  fishes.”  Now,  notice,  first, 
he  is  a  moral  philosopher;  second,  he  is 
a  poet ;  third,  a  botanist ;  fourth,  zoologist ; 
fifth,  he  is  an  architect;  sixth,  a  states¬ 
man;  seventh,  he  is  a  great  leader.  His 
mind  is  to  be  taken  in  furlongs,  not  in 
feet.  He  is  a  great  man — the  greatest 
that  the  ancient  world  produced. 

So,  if  we  accept  the  statements  read  in 
the  two  verses  of  the  first  chapter  as  lit¬ 
eral  history,  it  follows  that  the  writer 
must  have  been  Solomon,  and  here  is  one 
old  fashioned  enough  still  to  believe  that 
the  Jews  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  part  of  them  in  the  time  anterior 
to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  Christian 
church  for  fifteen  hundred  years  were 
right  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  book, 
viz.,  the  writer  was  none  other  than  King 
Solomon,  with  his  magnificent  gifts  and 
qualifications.  The  book  divides  itself 


into  two  parts,  things  treated  of  “under 
the  sun”  mainly  as  objects  and  subjects 
of  personal  investigation  and  experience, 
and  he  finds  them  all  to  be  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  Then  by  wide  informa¬ 
tion  from  observation  upon  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men  he  makes  a  second  in¬ 
ference  that  all  things  that  promise  rest 
and  satisfaction  to  the  human  soul  on  this 
earth  are  illusive  failures,  and  he  writes 
again  “vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.” 

I  want  to  take  up  as  briefly  as  possible, 
as  rapidly  as  I  can,  these  two  ideas,  one  by 
personal  testing,  by  experimentation  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  in  the  first  two- 
chapters.  He  finds  that  things  on  the 
earth  do  not  satisfy  our  deepest  yearn¬ 
ings. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  book? 
Apparently  it  is  skeptical.  There  are 
evidences  through  it  that  the  writer  again 
and  again  is  on  the  verge  of  infidelity. 
In  fact,  there  are  sentences  in  it  that  are 
almost  if  not  altogether,  agnostic.  Let 
me  read  you  a  few.  In  the  first  place  he 
actually  declares  that  the  life  of  a  human 
being  differs  not  from  the  life  of  a 
beast.  You  turn  to  the  3d  chapter  at 
the  18th  verse  and  read,  “I  said  in  my 
heart  concerning  the  estate  of  the  sons 
of  men  that  God  might  manifest  them, 
and  that  they  might  see  that  they  them¬ 
selves  are  beasts.”  Let  us  attend  to 
the  next  words :  “For  that  which  be- 
falleth  the  sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts; 
even  one  thing  befalleth  them:  as  the 
one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other;  yea,  they 
have  all  one  breath ;  so  that  a  man  hath  no 
pre-eminence  above  a  beast;  for  all  is 
vanity.”  Men  and  beasts  go  the  same 
road;  death  ends  all  alike  for  both. 

The  7th  chapter  and  15th  and  16th 
verses:  “All  things  have  I  seen  in  the 
days  of  my  vanity;  there  is  a  just  man 
that  perisheth  in  his  righteousness,  and 
there  is  a  wicked  man  that  prolongeth  his 
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life  in  his  wickedness.”  “Be  not  righteous 
over-much ;  neither  make  thyself  over¬ 
wise  ;  why  shouldst  thou  destroy  thyself  ?” 
“Be  not  overmuch  wicked,  neither  be 
thou  foolish;  why  shouldst  thou  die 
before  thy  time?”  That  is,  be  careful 
that  you  do  not  be  too  religious — too  de¬ 
voted  to  self — surrendered  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  one  side;  do  not  on 
the  other  plunge  into  wickedness ;  both  of 
them  have  the  same  end.  We  die  even  as 
the  Avicked  die. 

Take  another  as  to  the  divine  govern¬ 
ment,  where  the  writer  actually  declares 
that  time  and  chance  happens  alike  to  all 
things  and  all  men.  In  the  9th  chapter 
and  the  11th  verse  we  mid:  “I  returned 
and  saw  under  the  sun,  that  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor 
yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor 
yet  favor  to  men  of  skill;  but  time  and 
chance  happeneth  to  them  all.”  The 
world  governed  by  chance  and  no  intelli¬ 
gent  providence  ruling  things  or  guiding 
events  at  all !  What  does  the  book  mean  ? 
Is  it  skeptical  ?  '  If  it  is,  why  should  it  be 
in  the  Bible  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  with 
these  passages  before  them,  Frederick  II. 
—^Frederick  the  Great  of  Germany — 
and  Voltaire,  the  skeptic,  before  they 
quarreled,  used  to  sit  doAvn  and  rub  their 
hands  in  glee  when  they  read  Ecclesiastes, 
and  each  said  to  the  other  with  a  sneer, 
“Look.  Solomon,  if  he  was  the  writer  of 
this  book,  was  an  infidel  exactly  like  we 
are”?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  as  we  read 
about  men  and  beasts  dying  alike  and 
there  is  no  survival  of  the  soul  after  death, 
but  soul  and  body  alike  sleep  on  unin¬ 
terruptedly  until  the  resurrection,  if  such 
there  be,  our  friends,  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventists,  and  other  advocates  of  soul 
sleeping,  should  preach  so  frequently  from 
this  book  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  Now,  let 
us  go  to  the  heart  of  it.  The  key  of  it  is 
found  in  a  little  expression  nowhere  else 


appearing  in  the  whole  Bible.  The  ex¬ 
pression  is  “Under  the  sun.”  Twenty- 
eight  times  that  phrase  is  used  in  the 
short  book  of  12  chapters.  “On  the 
earth,”  “under  the  heavens”  ten  times 
more;  so  that  in  38  instances  the  writer 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  is  weigh¬ 
ing  everything  here  under  the  sun  as 
apart  from  their  relationship  with  God, 
viewing  them  as  purely  mundane  objects 
of  gratification,  as  if  there  were  no  here¬ 
after,  as  if  earth  is  our  goal,  and  must 
yield  us  the  happiness  and  peace  which 
we  crave.  The  issue  of  such  a  quest  is 
dismal  failure.  Now,  let  us  see  how  he 
works  that  out.  He  is  studying  things 
under  the  sun,  making  experiments  with 
them;  trying  and  testing  them,  whether 
they  will  gratify  the  deepest  longings  of 
our  nature.  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ? 
Solomon,  if  he  Avas  the  writer,  says  some 
queer  things  about  this.  He  first  proves 
that  under  the  sun  all  things  are  vanity 
and  vexation — by  the  monotony  of  earthly 
existence.  Take  the  first  chapter  and  first 
four  verses — it  is  all  an  everlastingly  go 
round — the  monotony  of  human  existence. 
All  natural  things  seem  to  obey  the  same 
laAv.  The  animal  kingdom,  men,  nature’s 
forces  alike  obey.  Look  at  the  5th  verse : 
“The  sun  also  riseth,  and  the  sun  goeth 
doAvn  and  hasteneth  to  his  place  where  he 
arose.”  Always  making  that  circuit; 
never  varying  it  by  a  hair’s  breadth.  Here 
is  another  thing  that  is  striking,  “The 
wind  goeth  toward  the  south,  and  turneth 
about  unto  the  north;  it  whirleth  about 
continually,  and  the  wind  returneth  again 
according  to  his  circuits.”  The  very  latest 
Aveather  map  that  I  consulted  some  feAV 
months  ago  actually  declares  this  re¬ 
markable  feature  that  the  great  air  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  globe  come  first  from  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Circle  and  flow  towards  the  equator, 
Avhere  the  atmosphere  is  rarefied,  and  then 
it  ascends  and  flies  back  again  towards  the 
north — “Goeth  towards  the  south,  and 
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turneth  about  unto  the  north;  it  whirleth 
about  continually.”  If  Solomon  knew 
that — if  he  was  the  writer,  I  mean — he 
was  well  on  in  knowledge  of  climatology, 
was  he  not?  Notice  another  thing  I  think 
still  more  remarkable,  7th  verse  of  the  1st 
chapter:  “All  the  rivers  run  into  the 
sea;  yet  the  sea  is  not  full;  unto  the 
place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thith¬ 
er  they  return  again.”  Circulation  of 
the  waiters.  The  question  that  puzzled 
the  geographers  of  Europe  for  three  cen¬ 
turies  was  this — what  becomes  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  that  is  poured  into  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  Sea,  which  drains  in  part  the 
waters  of  three  continents,  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa?  The  Black  Sea  flows  into  it 
by  one  mouth ;  the  Atlantic  rushes  into  it 
by  another  mouth — the  Nile,  the  Orontes, 
the  Bhone — and  yet  the  stage  of  water  in 
the  Mediterranean  never  varies  by  half 
an  inch  in  a  hundred  years.  It  shifts 
its  shores,  but  the  height  of  the  water  is 
always  the  same.  That  wras  the  question 
that  puzzled  the  geographers,  and  a  Lon¬ 
don  chemist  at  length  discovered  that  by 
evaporation  the  wrater  is  carried  up  from 
the  Mediterranean  into  the  sky,  where  it 
is  condensed  by  the  colder  atmosphere, 
and  falls  back  again  upon  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  rains  and  snows  and  vapors 
and  dews,  and  so  the  water  is  always  mak¬ 
ing  this  circuit  into  the  fountains  and  the 
streams  and  rivers  dovm  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  up  into  the  sky  again.  Now, 
notice  what  Solomon  says  again:  “All 
the  rivers  run  into  the  sea;  yet  the  sea  is 
not  full;  unto  the  place  from  whence  the 
rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again.” 
Scientific  knowledge  that  was  unknown 
to  our  race  for  centuries  as  to  evaporation 
was  familiar  to  the  writer  of  this  book. 

My  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry 
need  not  be  at  all  alarmed  or  anxious 
about  scientific  discovery  in  our  day,  as 
if  such  discoveries  tend  to  the  negation 
of  the  word  of  God,  for  you  can  rest  as¬ 


sured  that  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the 
wisdom  and  all  of  scientific  attainment 
are  not  exclusively  in  the  generation  in 
which  we  live.  There  were  men  actually 
2500  years  ago  that  knew  a  thing  or,  two 
about  nature.  Now,  says  this  writer,  life 
is  a  monotony;  everything  is  a  constant 
go  around;  we  are  on  a  wheel  from  which 
we  never  escape;  we  turn  and  turn  with 
the  sun,  with  the  wind,  with  the  waters, 
until  life  itself  stiffens  at  last  into  a  dread¬ 
ful  monotony,  and  so  he  writes  “vanity,” 
and  the  chasing  after  the  wind;  what  is 
the  profit  of  it  all?  Then  he  goes  on  to 
try  amusements  and  stimulants  and  pleas¬ 
ures  :  The  2nd  chapter,  where  we  read 
“I  said  in  my  heart,  Go  to  now,  I  will 
prove  thee  with  mirth,  therefore  enjoy 
pleasure;  and,  behold,  this  also  is  vanity. 
I  said  of  laughter,  It  is  mad;  and  of 
mirth.  What  doeth  it?  I  sought  in 
mine  heart  to  give  myself  unto  wine,  yet 
acquainting  mine  heart  Avith  Avisdom;  and 
to  lay  hold  on  folly,  till  I  might  see  what 
Avas  that  good  for  the  sons  of  men,  Avhich 
they  should  do  under  the  heaven  all  the 
days  of  their  life.”  Observe  how  large 
the  test  was :  amusements,  pleasures  pe¬ 
culiarly  fascinating  to  youth ;  all  that  can 
minister  to  passion,  thrill  the  nerves,  and 
intoxicate  the  senses  he  tried :  wine  that 
can  give  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  the  dance,  the 
gay  companionships — everything,  in  short, 
that  youth  loves  and  seeks;  but  at  the 
same  time  observing  a  healthful  restraint, 
holding  a  good  rein  on  himself.  The  ver¬ 
dict  is,  it  was  “madness  and  folly.”  It 
promised  much,  it  yielded  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Now,  he  rises  higher.  He  announces 
that  he  tried  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
the  building  of  great  edifices,  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  vineyards,  the  selection  of  the  very 
choicest  things  in  the  Avorld,  and  yet  at 
the  end  of  that  experiment  he  announces 
that  it  brought  no  happiness  to  him;  and 
then  rises  higher  still  into  the  region  of 
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art  and  the  cultivation  of  the  esthetic 
tastes.  It  is  a  striking  thing  that  he 
should  experiment  on  art,  the  peculiar 
treasure  of  kings,  and  music.  Listen; 
it  is  worth  hearing :  “I  gat  me  men 
singers  and  women  singers,  and  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  sons  of  men,  as  musical  in¬ 
struments,  and  that  of  all  sorts.”  Art 
does  appeal  to  noble  minds,  and  music 
hath  charms  all  its  own.  What  multi¬ 
tudes  of  devotees  bow  al  this  shrine !  He 
writes  down  the  conclusions,  “vanity,  a 
chasing  after  the  wind.”  Then  he  rises 
higher  still,  to  the  highest  point  that  the 
natural  man  ever  reaches  in  this  world 
below  the  sun — the  cultivation  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  a 
wide  scholarship,  the  seeking  after  wis¬ 
dom  in  every  direction  and  enriching  his 
storehouse  from  all  sources ;  and  then  the 
result,  profoundly  sad,  “I  hated  life” ! 
(2:17.)  That  is,  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  suicide.  Do  you  know  that  that  hap¬ 
pens  again  and  again  to  men,  who  imag¬ 
ine  that  pleasure  and  wine  and  riches  and 
the  accumulation  of  treasure,  art,  science, 
intellectual  development,  and  the  reading 
of  many  books  and  the  knowledge  of  sci¬ 
entific  subjects  will  certainly  gratify  them, 
and  they  always  fail?  There  commonly 
succeeds  such  labor  a  deep  disgust,  a 
mournful  chagrin,  and  sometimes  a  de¬ 
spair  that  dashes  out  life  itself.  What 
else  means  the  question  seriously  asked  in 
our  day,  and  often  flippantly  answered, 

.  “Is  life  worth  living  ?”  “I  hated  life !” 
Oh,  young  people,  listen  to  this  once  for 
all,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that 
can  fill  the  infinite  hollou  ness  .and  hunger 
of  the  human  soul,  nothing  but  God. 
.•••••• 

Hoav,  we  turn  from  this  to  his  observa¬ 
tions,  and  I  can  only  touch  the  points  here 
and  there.  This  is  personal  experimenta¬ 
tion  we  have  had  thus  far,  and  everything 
has  one  end,  the  test  to  which  the  writer 
subjected  things  under  the  sun.  How 


he  makes  a  wide  observation  of  men  in 
places*  of  power — of  men  who  are  reli¬ 
gious,  of  men  who  exercise  government, 
of  men  who  are  in  poverty  and  yet  have 
keen  knowledge  of  their  fellows ;  men 
who  have  intellect,  but  no  property ;  men 
who  have  great  property  and  little  or  no 
intellect,  and  he  goes  over  them  all,  one 
after  another,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  asking  this  class,  that  class,  the 
other  class,  How  is  it  with  you  all  ?  That, 
in  substance,  is  his  question.  He  observes 
the  inviolability  and  constancy  of  natural 
laws;  the  inequality  of  rewards  and  pun¬ 
ishments,  the  misrule  of  those  in  power, 
the  follies,  injustices,  hypocrisies,  done 
under  the  sun.  The  result  is  most  disap¬ 
pointing — emptiness,  vanity,  a  chasing 
after  the  wind.  Is  there  nothing  real, 
nothing  true  and  sure?  How,  this 
brings  us  to  the  end.  In  the  last  two 
verses  of  this  book  you  get  the  key  to  its 
meaning  (12:13,  14).  “Let  us  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  Fear  God, 
and  keep  his  commandments ;  for  this  is 
the  whole  duty  of  man.”  The  word 
“duty”  is  a  supplement  by  the  translator. 
We  may  drop  it  and  read,  This  is  the 
world  of  man.  If  this  is  the  whole  of 
man,  it  sums  up  the  teaching  of  the  book. 
How,  you  see  he  gets  above  the  sun.  The 
word  “Fear”  in  the  Old  Testament  is  al¬ 
most  equivalent  to  the  word  “love”  in  the 
Hew  Testament.  Fear  God;  reverence 
God ;  trust  God ;  live  with  God ;  spend  the 
days  with  God ;  get  above  the  sun  into 
God’s  presence  and  into  fellowship  with 
him,  and  this  is  the  whole  of  man — - 
everything  about  you  and  within  you, 
without  you,  in  the  world,  in  the  spirit, 
in  the  mind,  in  the  thought,  in  the  speech, 
in  music,  in  wealth — everything;  this  is 
the  whole  of  it.  Let  God  come  in.  Get 
right  with  God.  Fear  God.  This  alone 
will  satisfy,  will  give  peace  and  rest.  All 
the  more  urgent  is  this  since  God  will  one 
day  test  every  work,  probe  every  motive. 
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uncover  all  secrets,  judge  men  with  un¬ 
erring  accuracy  and  truth. 

Let  me  repeat  to  you  a  little  fable  that 
I  think  was  written  by  the  naturalist,  Dr. 
McCook  of  Philadelphia,  that  is,  I  think, 
an  explanation  of  this  book  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astes.  You  know  in  a  fable  animals  are 
represented  as  speaking  to  each  other. 
Dr.  McCook  writes  thus:  “One  morning 
in  spring  when  the  air  was  delightful  and 
the  sunlight  was  brilliant  there  came  a 
little  songster  and  perching  himself  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  swinging  himself 
back  and  forwards,  he  poured  out  his  soul 
in  a  joyous  song.  There  was  a  mole  work¬ 
ing  under  the  sod  near  to  the  tree,  tun¬ 
neling  .his  way  here  and  there,  and  he 
heard  the  birchs  voice,  and  pushing  his 
nose  up  through  the  tuff  he  looked  and 
listened.  He  said  at  length,  “Oh,  bird, 
what  are  you  making  such  a  noise  about  ?” 
and  the  answer  was,  “Mr.  Mole,  the  sun¬ 
light  is  so  sweet,  the  air  is  so  precious,  the 
world  is  so  beautiful,  the  earth  is  so  love¬ 
ly,  that  I  cannot  but  sing;  my  heart  is 
full  of  song.  I  wish  I  had  a  larger  voice, 
a  larger  heart,  I  am  so  happy.”  “Non¬ 
sense,”  said  the  mole,  “nonsense,  the  earth 
is  not  beautiful  at  all.  I  have  lived  in  it 
all  my  life  under  the  sod.  I  have  dug 
holes  in  it  and  I  have  tunneled  it  in  every 
direction.  I  know  exactly  what  is  in  the 
earth — just  two  things  and  only  two — 
grass  roots  and  fishing  worms.”  And 
then  the  bird  is  represented  as  making 
answer,  “Oh,  Mr.  Mole,  come  up  out  from 
under  the  earth,  under  the  sod,  into  the 
sunlight  and  into  the  air,  and  if  there  is 


a  song  in  your  heart  you  must  sing,  you 
cannot  help  it.”  That  is  Ecclesiastes. 
Under  the  sun  grass  roots ;  above  the  sun 
peace  and  rest  and  the  conscious  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God  and  the  promise  of  living 
with  him  forever  and  ever. 

In  the  life  of  Charles  Darwin,  part  of 
which  is  autobiographical,  he  tells  of  a 
process  of  atrophy  that  occurred  in  his 
spiritual  life  that  is  exceedingly  signifi¬ 
cant.  Mr.  Darwin,  one  of  the  greatest 
scientists  of  several  generations  in  our 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  writes  down  that  when 
he  was  a  lad  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pray¬ 
ing  much,  that  his  father  even  thought 
of  putting  him  into  the  ministry;  that 
music  and  poetry  delighted  him;  but  as 
he  went  grinding  out  natural  laws  and  dis¬ 
covering  natural  relations,  living  under 
the  sun,  studying  the  earth  and  nothing 
but  the  earth,  this  happened :  He  ceased  to 
pray,  he  regarded  music  as  intolerable 
noise,  discordant,  nerve-racking;  and  as 
for  poetry,  even  of  the  loftiest  and  sublim- 
est  kind,  it  awakened  no  emotions,  it 
had  neither  voice  nor  appeal  for  him. 
That  is  it — living  under  the  sod  and 
never  above  it,  the  soul  becomes  atrophied ; 
it  loses  its  power  to  receive  spiritual  truth. 

Now  this  final  word :  Let  us  try  by  our 
lives,  by  our  witness,  by  the  very  faces 
that  we  carry  about  with  us  in  the  streets 
and  home,  to  show  that  we  are  living 
above  the  sun — we  live  with  God,  we  be¬ 
long  to  Him,  and  by  and  by  when  his  Son 
comes  again,  for  whom  we  are  looking,, 
we  will  all  be  there  with  Him,  perfect,  and 
perfectly  satisfied  forever. 
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The  Wisdom  of  PauL 

Rev.  James  M.  Gray,  D.  D. 


THE  opening  address  to  ministers  and 
evangelists  at  the  Winona  Bible  Con¬ 
ference  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Gray  Sunday 
morning,  August  16th,  at  10  o’clock.  His 
theme  was  “The  Wisdom  of  Paul,”  as 
spoken  of  in  I.  Corinthians,  2.  He  said 
in  part : 

The  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is 
the  most  varied  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  sixteen  chapters  treat  of  no  less  than 
eight  or  nine  distinct  subjects  of  great 
importance,  and  some  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  Christian  life — the  life  of  the 
Church  and  that  of  the  individual  be¬ 
liever.  The  first  of  these,  covering  chap¬ 
ters  1-4,  is  that  of  sectarianism  or  party 
divisions.  Paul  refers  to  it  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  chapter  1,  ascribing  its  rise  to 
the  substitution  of  human  intellectualism 
for  the  preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
After  rebuking  this  spirit  in  the  church, 
he  sets  forth  himself,  in  chapter  1,  as  an 
example  of  one  who  has  displaced  mere 
intellectualism  in  his  ministry  for  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Introducing  the  subject,  he  speaks  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  first 
come  among  them — “not  with  excel¬ 
lency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom.”  The 
graces  of  oratory  and  brilliancy  of  human 
genius  were  set  aside  in  order  that  he 
might  present  nothing  else  among  them 
but  “Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.” 
The  emphasis  comes  properly  on  the  last 
expression,  as  showing  that  the  preaching 
nr  presentation  of  Jesus  Christ  by  him 
meant  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  especially. 
It  was  Christ’s  crucifixion  for  man  he 
meant,  not  man’s  crucifixion  for  Christ, 
which  is  the  theology  of  the  modern  novel. 
The  sense  of  his  responsibility  in  preach¬ 
ing  this  truth  reduced  him  to  a  state  of 


physical  weakness,  fear  and  trembling, 
suggesting  the  condition  of  Daniel  in  the 
Old  Testament  under  the  weight  of  sim¬ 
ilar  relations.  It  was  uncommon,  doubt¬ 
less,  in  the  ministry  of  the  day,  but  it  still 
remains  true  that  he  only  who  is  weak  in 
himself  knows  what  it  is  to  be  strong  in 
God  and  in  the  power  of  His  might.  Paul 
strove  like  an  agonist  in  the  lists,  as  iie 
tells  us  in  another  epistle,  to  present 
every  man  perfect  in  every  wisdom  in 
Christ,  and  the  result  was  that  his  preach¬ 
ing  and  teaching,  as  here,  was  “in  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.”  He 
would  not  have  the  faith  of  his  hearers 
“stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God.”  He  desired  not  that  it 
should  originate  or  be  sustained  on  the 
natural  plane  of  things,  but  the  super¬ 
natural. 

And  yet,  lest  his  hearers,  or  rather  his 
critics  and  enemies  among  them,  should 
take  advantage  of  his  jenunciation  of  mere 
human  wisdom  to  affirm  that  he  was  with¬ 
out  wisdom  altogether,  he  takes  pains  to 
assure  them  of  the  contrary.  He  has  wis¬ 
dom,  but  of  a  different  kind,  and  he  now 
discourses  of  it  under  three  heads : 

1.  The  nature  of  wisdom,  verses  6-8. 
“We  speak  wisdom,”  he  says,  “among 
them  that  are  perfect.”  Not  “perfect”  as 
to  sin  and  holiness  in  the  sense  of  perfec¬ 
tionism  so-called,  but  perfect  in  the  sense 
of  being  full-grown  in  Christ,  apprehend¬ 
ing  and  appropriating  the  truth  concern¬ 
ing  their  salvation  in  and  identification 
with  Him  in  death,  resurrection  and  glory. 
These  are  the  ones  who  alone  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  true  wisdom  of  the  gospel,  for 
it  is  “not  the  wisdom  of  this  age,”  as  the 
apostle  says.  There  have  been  different 
ages  in  the  history  of  this  world,  and 
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each  age  has  had  its  own  “wisdom/*  of 
which  it  has  been  as  proud  as  the  present 
one.  But  its  wisdom  has  come  to  naught, 
as  Paul  says  will  be  the  case  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  age.  The  wisdom  of  the  Edenic  age 
ended  in  expulsion  from  the  garden,  that 
of  the  antediluvian  in  the  flood,  that  of 
the  Mosaic  in  the  dispersion,  and  that  of 
the  Christian  will  be  destroyed  in  like 
manner  through  the  crashing  of  the  image 
by  the  “Stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands.”  The  wisdom  of  God, 
however,  will  not  come  to  naught.  It  is 
the  hidden  wisdom,  hidden  in  Him,  but 
“foreordained  unto  our  glory.” 

2.  The  source  of  wisdom,  verses  9-12. 
This  wisdom,  though  hidden  in  God,  has 
been  revealed  in  His  written  Word;  and 
yet,  though  revealed  there,  cannot  become 
our  except  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  applying  it  to  us  and  opening  the 
eyes  of  our  hearts  to  understand  and  enjoy 
it.  “The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea, 
the  deep  things  of  God.”  Why  be  con¬ 
tent,  as  so  many  of  us  are,  with  “the  sim¬ 
plicity  which  is  in  Christ/*  when  we  might 
“follow  on  to  know  the  Lord/*  and  “grow 
in  grace”  by  growing  in  His  knowledge? 
It  is  to  this  end  that  we  believers  have  re¬ 
ceived,  “not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but 
the  Spirit  which  is  of  God ;  that  we  might 
know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  us 
of  God.”  Why  not  know  them,  and  enjoy 
them,  and  preach  and  teach  them  ?  What 
better  antidote  can  be  applied  to  the  moral 
eruptions  arising  from  the  “wisdom  of  this 
age’*  than  the  true  knowledge  of  the  be¬ 
liever’s  eternal  standing  and  position  in 
Jesus  Christ?  But  these  things  are  known 
'  to  God  only  and  those  to  whom  His  Spirit 
reveals  them.  Let  us  then  surrender  our 
own  wills,  our  own  opinions,  reasonings 
and  speculations,  and,  coming  to  the  Word 
“as  new-born  babes,”  accept  it  as  God  gives 
it,  that  we  may  know  what  it  is  to  be 
taught  of  Him.  Andrew  Bonar,  that  dear 
old  Scottish  saint,  once  said  that  it  was 


one  thing  to  get  our  text  from  the  Bible, 
and  another  to  get  it  from  God  thro 
the  Bible;  and  it  is  this  latter  strong  and 
delightful  experience  that  is  to  be  coveted 
by  every  brother  in  the  ministry. 

3.  The  use  or  employment  of  the  wis¬ 
dom,  verses  13,  14.  The  nature  of  this 
wisdom  is  divine,  its  source  divine,  and  the 
power  to  use  or  employ  it  is  divine.  It  is 
supernatural  throughout.  “Which  things 
also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which 
man’s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth.”  Paul’s  experience 
in  this  particular  suggests  a  somewhat  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  ministry  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  Holy  man  that  He  was, 
and  tilled  with  the  Spirit  from  the  womb, 
yet  as  He  starts  forth  on  His  public  min¬ 
istry  He  receives  a  special  anointing  for 
its  accomplishment.  See  His  own  words 
in  the  4th  chapter  of  Luke  as  evidence 
of  this,  and  compare  them  with  those  of 
Peter  in  Acts  10,  38.  My  brethren,  if 
Paul  required,  nay,  if  Jesus  required  such 
anointing  for  His  ministry,  shall  we  say 
that  we  do  not  require  it?  And  if  He 
received  it,  may  not  we  receive  it?  Much 
confusion  as  there  is  in  the  use  of  terms 
referring  to  the  deeper  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  believer,  are  not  all  teachers 
of  the  Word  agreed  that  the  fact  itself 
is  there? 

And  observe,  in  closing,  that  the  way  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  reaches  the  things 
of  God  through  the  ministry  of  that  man 
whom  He  anoints  is  by  “comparing  (or 
combining)  spiritual  things  with  spir¬ 
itual.”  It  is  scriptural  teaching  and 
preaching  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does.  He 
expounds  His  own  word.  He  feeds  the 
flock  of  God.  It  is  not  human  opinions, 
or  theories,  or  philosophies  we  hear  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  in  and  through  a 
man,  but  that  which  is  “the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.” 

My  brethren,  as  preachers  of  the 
Word  of  God,  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
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as  shepherds  of  the  flock,  let  us  be  done 
with  the  “wisdom  of  this  age.”  It  is  the 
wisdom  of  its  school,  its  literature,  its 
counting-rooms,  its  fashionable  set,  and 
its  street-corners,  but  it  is  not  the  wisdom 
■of  God.  It  is  foolishness  with  Him.  Lt 


can  not  give  eternal  life.  It  can  not  sus¬ 
tain  that  life.  We  need  to  know  it  in 
order  to  guard  ourselves  and  our  flocks 
against  it,  but  woe  be  unto  us  if  we  per¬ 
mit  it  to  take  the  place  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God. 


Spiritual  Gifts* 

Rev.  James  M.  Gray,  D.  D. 


IN  HIS  second  address  before  the  min¬ 
isters  and  evangelists  at  the  Winona 
Bible  Conference  Dr.  Gray  continued 
his  exposition  of  I.  Corinthians,  taking 
up  the  subject  of  “Spiritual  Gifts  ’  as 
given  in  chapter  12.  He  said  in  part : 

This  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written  partly  in  response  to  certain  in¬ 
quiries  which  had  been  sent  to  Paul  con¬ 
cerning  errors  of  doctrine  and  practice 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  church.  One 
of  these  touched  upon  the  subject  'of 
Scriptural  gifts ;  and  in  treating  of  it  the 
apostle  speaks 

1.  Of  the  source  of  these  gifts,  verses 
1-7.  Their  source  was  divine.  They  were 
varied  in  their  nature,  the  kind  of  service 
they  were  to  render  and  the  power  with 
which  they  wrought,  but  they  were  in 
every  case  from  God.  They  were  not  nat¬ 
ural  gifts,  but  supernatural.  In  their  be- 
stowment  honor  is  put  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  each  of  the  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Godhead  is  seen  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  His  separate  office.  And  they 
were  given  “to  profit  withal,”  or  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  This  last  expression  ex¬ 
plains  the  occasion  for  the  touching  upon 
this  question,  for  the  recipients  of  these 
gifts  were  using  them  in  the  spirit  of 
pride  and  self-glorying  rather  than  for 
Christ  and  the  church.  If  in  our  day 


one  Christian  has  the  spiritual  gift  of 
teaching,  and  another  that  of  making 
money,  it  is  as  true  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other  that  they  are  divinely  bestowed  and 
to  be  divinely  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  body  of  Christ. 

2.  The  nature  of  these  gifts,  verses 
8-11.  The  apostle  names  nine  distinct 
gifts  that*  were  so  bestowed.  The  dis- 
tinction  between  the  gift  of  wisdom  and 
that  of  knowledge  is  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  possession  of  a  thing  and  the 
use  of  it.  One  man  may  have  deep  and 
broad  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God, 
while  another  may  be  educated  to  apply 
that  knowledge  in  ways  of  teaching  and 
other  service.  The  gift  of  faith  is  not 
that  general  faith  by  which  all  believers 
have  laid  hold  of  Jesus  for  salvation,  but 
specific  faith  for  specific  objects,  as  in  the 
case  of  George  Muller  of  the  British  or- 
phananfes.  The  gift  of  prophecy  does  not 
refer  to  the  foretelling  of  events  only,  but 
the  speaking  of  any  word  of  God  without 
reference  to  time.  It  corresponds  very 
nearly  to  the  witness-bearing  and  exhor¬ 
tation  heard  in  our  own  time  from  lay 
brethren  in  the'  prayer-meeting  of  spir¬ 
itual  life  and  power.  By  the  “discerning 
of  spirits”  may  be  meant  a  peculiar  qual¬ 
ification  to  determine  the  false  from  the 
true  in  religious  teaching. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these 
gifts  were  limited  either  to  a  few  favored 
individuals  in  the  first  century,  as,  for 
example,  the  apostles  and  leading  minis¬ 
ters,  or  even  to  the  whole  church  of  that 
century.  They  are  gifts  intended  for  any 
on  whom  God  may  be  pleased  to  bestow 
them  without  reference  to  their  position 
in  the  church,  and  they  are  gifts  intend¬ 
ed  for  and  exercised  in  this  century  as  well 
as  that.  The  church  has  made  a  mistake 
in  not  seeking  these  gifts,  and  not  recog¬ 
nizing  and  using  them  when  they  have 
been  bestowed,  and  in  not  giving  God  the 
glory  for  them  ofttimes  instead  of  man. 
It  is  the  weakness  and  worldliness  of  the 
church  in  this  respect,  its  blindness  to 
these  things,  that  is  indirectly  responsible 
for  some  of  the  eccentric  movements  in 
the  religious  world  of  today,  and  even  for 
some  of  the  terrible,  delusions  like  Chris¬ 
tian  Science,  so-called,  which  is  leading 
astray  a  certain  class  of  “spiritually  - 
minded”  among  church  members. 

3.  The  unity  of  these  gifts,  verses  12- 
14.  The  truth  set  before  us  in  these 
verses  is  the  most  stupendous  in  the  whole 
of  the  revealed  Word,  next,  perhaps,  to 
that  of  the  atonement,  and  yet  it  includes 
even  that.  It  is  the  truth  of  the  oneness 
of  the  believer  with  Christ  and  in  Christ. 
The  figure  employed,  as  so  often  in  the 
writings  of  Paul,  is  that  of  the  human 
body.  The  body  is  one,  though.it  has  many 
members.  All  the  members,  the  many, 
are  but  one  body.  “So  also  is  Christ.” 
We  could  grasp  this  readily  if  it  said, 
“So  also  is  the  church.”  But  it  does 
not  say  that,  but  rather  something  far 
more  transcendent,  “So  also  is  Christ” ! 
In  what  sense  is  this  true?  The  apostle 
is  not  speaking  of  the  personal  Christ 


alone,  but  of  the  personal  Christ  plus 
the  church  of  Christ.  It  takes  these  two 
together  to  make  up  the  Christ,  to  fill 
up  the  conception  of  the  inspired  apostle 
in  this  place.  It  is  what  some  call  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  that  he  has  in 
mind,  that  body  of  which  Christ  is  the 
Living  Head  now  exalted  on  high,  and 
of  which  we  believers  on  Him  are  the  liv¬ 
ing  members  through  grace.  What  a  fact 
this  is !  What  it  teaches  us  concerning  our 
identification  with  Christ !  He  is  our 
Head  not  merely  in  the  governmental 
sense,  but  in  the  vital  sense.  We  live  in 
Him  and  He  in  us,  as  my  head  lives  in 
all  the  members  of  my  body,  and  all 
the  members  of  my  body  live  in  my 
head. 

And  when,  or  how,  was  this  vital  union 
effected?  When  we  were  “all  baptized 
into  one  body  by  one  Spirit,”  as  verse 
13  says.  The  Spirit  here  referred  to  is 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  day  of  baptism 
was  the  day  of  Pentecost.  He,  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  the  Spirit  of  the  Head,  then 
entered  into  the  members;  baptizing  the 
Head  and  the  members  into  one  living 
organism. 

It  is  this  fact  that  gives  unity  to  the 
spiritual  gifts  of  the  members,  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  purpose  for  which  the  gifts  are 
to  be  desired  and  utilized.  The  human 
body  grows,  strengthens,  develops  itself 
in  the  use  of  the  gifts  of  its  various  mem¬ 
bers,  and  so  in  the  case  of  the  bodv  of 
Christ  of  which  the  apostle  speaks.  The 
church  is  edified,  built  up,  souls  are  added 
to  the  Lord  in  the  measure  in  which  it 
exercises  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  it  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
body.  “For  the  body  is  not  one  member, 
but  many.” 
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A  Day  for  Decision* 

Marion  Lawrance. 


WE  have  come  to  a  time  when  we  re¬ 
alize  that  the  Sunday  School  is  not 
only  a  great  force  but  a  great  field — that 
it  is  the  most  productive  field  in  which  the 
church  labors.  In  the  Sunday  School 
we  are  working  with  larger  numbers  than 
in  any  other  service  of  the  church  with 
those  who  are  unsaved.  We  have  them  in 
the  right  time  of  life — while  they  are  in 
their  youth  and  vigor  and  promise.  We 
have  the  word  of  God  as  the  means  with 
which  to  do  our  work  and  we  have  the 
workers  to  do  it.  That  is  the  key  that 
is  to  unlock  all  of  the  troubles  of  the 
church  and  state.  I  believe  in  law.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  right  direction  of  all  of  our 
governmental  affairs.  I  believe  in  tem¬ 
perance  laws,  but  I  do  not  believe  a  tem¬ 
perance  law  will  ever  make  a  temperance 
nation.  The  only  thing, that  will  make  a 
temperate  nation  out  of  this  or  any  other 
is  to  raise  its  generation  of  boys  and  girls 
to  hate  that  which  intoxicates  and  to  let 
it  alone,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  all  our 
power.  That  is  the  secret  of  our  oppor¬ 
tunity — the  child.  The  greatest  thing 
but  one  in  all  the  world  is  to  save  a  soul, 
and  the  one  greater  thing  than  that  is 
to  save  a  soul  plus  a  life,  and  that  is  what 
you  do  when  you  save  a  child.  We  are 
dealing  with  those  who  are  the  easiest  to 
reach ;  we  are  dealing  with  them  at  the 
right  time  of  their  life.  God  wants  every¬ 
body  to  be  saved  and  has  provided  a  way 
if  they  will  comply  with  the  conditions, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  fair  and  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  He  would  like  to  have 
everybody  saved  in  their  youth  that  they 
may  have  a  life  of  service  for  Him.  It 
seems  as  though  when  we  pass  the  twenti¬ 
eth  year  line  we  are  passing  the  dead  line, 
and  comparatively  very  few  after  that 
give  their  hearts  to  God. 


Now,  the  purpose  of  all  Sunday  School 
work  is  fourfold.  Primarily  it  is  for  in¬ 
struction  and  ultimately  it  is  for  salva¬ 
tion,  identification  and  training  in  Chris¬ 
tian  service.  It  is  the  first  step  to  be 
freed  from  the  power  of  sin.  It  is  the 
decision  that  we  will  cut  loose,  under  the 
power  and  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
from  that  which  makes  us  a  slave  to  sin 
and  become  a  slave  unto  God. 

Now,  Decision  day  comes  in  right  here, 
and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Decision  day.  Decision  is  the . 
first  step.  A  farmer  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  very  foolish  farmer  if  he  continued 
to  plow  and  sow  and  never  looked  for  the 
harvest,  and  yet  we  are  aware  that  in 
many  of  our  schools  we  continue  to  do  the 
work  day  in  and  day  out,  week  in  and 
week  out,  year  in  and  year  out,  without 
any  settled  effort  .in  many  cases.  Alas, 
too  many  draw'  the  net  and  bring  to  de- 
'  cision  those  that  have  not  the  knowledge 
of  what  a  decision  is. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  this  day  is  to  bring 
to  pass  these  conditions  that  will  adduce 
to  the  decision  of  our  scholars  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  At  the  very  outset  we 
are  met  bv  objections.  I  know  there  are 
many  that  do  not  favor  Decision  day. 
They  object  to  it  on  various  grounds,  and 
some  of  these  objections  are  valid,  and 
I  want  to  speak  of  them  and  meet  them 
if  I  can.  The  first  one  is  this :  “I  don’t 
believe  in  a  Decision  day.”  I  have  heard 
it  more  times  than  I  can  count,  almost; 
“I  don’t  believe  in  Decision  day  because 
it  puts  off  the  deciding  time,  and  every 
day  ought  to  be  a  Decision  day.'  I  have 
never  failed,  as  a  rule,  to  silence  that 
sort  of  an  objection  by  asking  this  ques¬ 
tion,  “Is  every  day  a  Decision  day  in  the 
Sunday  school?”  and  generally  they  say. 
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“Well,  no.”  Well,  now,  friends,  I  believe 
every  day  should  be  a  decision  day,  but 
that  is  no  reason  we  should  not  have  now 
and  then  a  specific  day  for  decision. 
Every  day  ought  to  be  Thanksgiving  day, 
and  yet  we  herald  that  day  in  the  last  of 
November  when  we  gather  together  with 
that  specific  thing  in  mind  and  give 
thanks  unto  God  for  all  His  mercies  of  the 
year. 

Another  objection  that  is  raised  is  this : 
“Decision  day  is  too  mechanical.”  Friends, 
that  is  a  valid  objection,  as  Decision  day 
is  operated  many  times  when  we  do  make 
it  too  mechanical — a  subject  of  circum¬ 
stance,  where  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good;  but  we  are  to  be  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  word 
of  God  and  seek  under  these  directions  to 
do  what  he  would  like  to  have  us  do. 

These  objections  in  a  sense  are  all  valid, 
but  I  believe  the  benefits  of  Decision  day 
are  a  great  ways  in  advance  of  these  so  far 
as  its  usefulness  is  eoncerned. 

Now,  then,  a  few  suggestions  in  regard 
to  it :  If  you  do  not  believe  in  Decision 
day  there  are  times  when  people  make 
decisions  and  you  are  glad  to  have  those 
times  in  your  Sunday  School  and  in  your 
church  service,  and  I  trust  my  suggestions 
may  not  be  altogether  unhelpful  in  this 
particular — whether  you  have  a  uniform 
day  for  decisions  or  not.  It  is  customary 
in  our  state  associations  now  to  name  a 
day  a  year  in  advance  that  shall  be  known 
as  Decision  day.  I  don’t  like  an  annual 
Decision  day.  I  rather  like  a  quarterly 
Decision  day,  or  possibly  one  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  that,  and  yet  I  would  not  say 
beforehand  we  are  going  to  have  a  De¬ 
cision  day  every  quarter;  there  may  be 
circumstances  that  require  you  to  have  it 
Sunday  after  Sunday  for  a  month  or  for 
two  months.  There  may  be  conditions 
where  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  it 
for  three  months.  I  am  not  to  decide  for 
you.  We  are  all  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of 


God.  These  suggestions,  however,  are  in 
order.  Do  not  make  any  rules  about  Decis¬ 
ion  day.  Do  not  be  mechanical  with  your 
Decision  day.  All  people  are  not  reached 
alike,  and  the  conditions  that  will  lead  one 
to  decision  would  shut  the  heart  of  an¬ 
other  up  like  a  clam.  We  must  remember 
that  these  souls  come  to  God  by  different 
lines — by  different  avenues.  Some  come 
like  Samuel,  dedicated  to  God  before  he 
was  born.  Others  come  like  Peter,  led  in 
by  a  brother  or  somebody  else,  and  others 
come  like  Paul,  suddenly  stricken  in  his 
course  of  sin  and  made  to  face  his  Sav¬ 
iour.  So  we  need  to  remember  that  the 
conditions  are  not  uniform  in  their  appli¬ 
cation,  and  we  are  born  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  we  are  born  into  the  world,  one 
at  a  time,  and  we  can  not  make  any  whole¬ 
sale  rules  for  having  people  come  into  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

What  we  want  is  not  rules  but  hearts 
set  on  fire  with  a  thirst  for  souls,  and  they 
will  soon  find  all  of  the  rules  that  are 
needed.  Personal  experience  is  what  tells. 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  goes  into  the 
heart  not  so  much  by  words  as  by  wedges, 
and  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  is  the 
example  of  a  Christian.  We  need  to  re¬ 
member  that  we  are  every  one  of  us  teach¬ 
ers,  whether  we  will  or  no. 

A  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  Decision 
day.  First  of  all,  before  the  day  takes 
place— before  the  day  arrives — we  know 
it  is  coming,  what  we  are  going. to  do? 
Very  largely  the  preparation  lies  first 
with  the  pastor  and  superintendent  and' 
the  teachers,  and  we  need  to  do*  a  great 
deal  of  work  before  long  if  the  day  is  h> 
amount  to  anything.  We  must  get  ready 
for  it  by  trying  to  prepare  a  proper  atmos¬ 
phere.  We  must  get  ready  for  it  by  try¬ 
ing  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  people — 
not  before  the  scholars,  but  before  the 
people.  Do  you  know  I  think,  dear 
friends,  we  make  a  mistake  in  naming 
any  day  Decision  day  in  advance  and  say- 
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ing  to  the  scholars  that  next  Sunday  or 
next  Sunday  week  we  are  going  to  ask  yon 
to  decide  for  Christ?  There  is  just 
enough  of  the  devil  in  the  heart  in  many 
cases  for  some  to  say,  “That  is  the  day, 

I  will  be  away  on  that  day  and  I  will  not 
allow  anybody  to  come  into  my  heart.”  We 
know  how  it  goes.  I  would  advertise  the 
day  in  advance  before  the  teacher.  1 
would  talk  about  the  day  before  those 
who  have  charge  of  it,  but  I  would  not 
announce  Decision  day  in  the  Sunday 
School.  Talk  about  decisions  all  you  like, 
but  talk  very  sparingly  about  Decision  day 
in  the  presence  of  the  scholars. 

Now,  the  first  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
for  the  pastor  on  Sabbath  morning  to  lay 
the  matter  upon  the  heart.  He  need  not 
refer  to  a  special  day,  but  try  to  quicken 
the  consciences  of  the  parents  that  they 
may  co-operate  with  the  teachers  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  the  work  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  upon  that  date,  and  then  I  would  fol¬ 
low  that  up  by  the  superintendent  and 
pastor  together  holding  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  teachers.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  what  we  call  in  some  places 
a  Sunday  School  week  with  every  night 
taken  up  with  a  teachers’  meeting  for 
prayer  and  for  conference.  Many  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  familiar  with  the  way  of  lead¬ 
ing  a  soul  to  God.  Many  of  them  need 
instruction.  Many  of  them  are  not  dex¬ 
trous  in  the  handling  of  God’s  book ; 
they  need  to  be  taught  how  to  lead  a  soul 
to  God;  they  need  to  be  shown  the  place 
they  can  point  a  soul  to  when  that  soul 
raises  objections.  So  they  need  instruc¬ 
tions  in  this  special  work.  Now,  at  this 
point  I  want  to  recommend  some  books. 
First  of  all  I  would  recommend  to  you, 
if  you  are  a  Sunday  School  worker  and 
don’t  own  one  important  book,  to  go  down 
to  the  book  store  and  buy  it.  This  book 
will  cost  you  25  cents  and  it  is  written  by 
Dr.  Chapman.  The  title  is  “Spiritual 
Life  in  the  Sunday  School.” 


There  is  one  chapter  in  that  book 
which  is  called  “Decision  Day  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  School.”  It  deals  with  all  the  things 
I  shall  speak  in  this  connection.  It  is  the 
4th  chapter  of  the  book,  and  this  chap¬ 
ter  is  issued  in  leaflet  form  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  is  issued  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Evangelical  Society  and  paid  for 
very  largely — this  particular  pamphlet  is 
•—by  that  prince  of  laymen,  John  H.  Con¬ 
verse,  of  Philadelphia.  He  said  to  Dr. 
Chapman,  “I  want  to  see  good  done  with 
this  report” ;  so  if  you  want  to  get  a  copy 
you  are  at  liberty  to  write  to  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man,  but  almost  any  state  secretary  has 
them ;  they  all  know  abdlit  it. 

Then  there  is  another  leaflet  that  will 
help  you.  It  is  issued  by  our  Interna- 
tionaal  Association,  and  you  may  direct 
your  letters  to  me  for  that,  if  you  like,  at 
Toledo,  Ohio;  copies  will  be  sent  to  you 
free. 

The  superintendent  should  study  the 
conditions  in  his  school.  He  should  call 
his  teachers  together  very  often.  He  and 
the  pastor  should  be  together  very,  very 
frequently.  The  teacher,  however,  is  the 
one  in  the  important  place.  The  pastor 
and  superintendent  prepare,  but  it  is  the 
teacher  that  must  come  face  to  face  with 
the  scholar.  Somebody  has  said  that 
when  it  comes  to  winning  souls  in  a  Sun¬ 
day  School  the  pastor  is  across  the  street, 
the  superintendent  is  at  arm’s  length,  but 
the  teacher  is  face  to  face.  I  would  like 
to  say,  dear  friends,  that  I  look  upon  the 
teachers  in  my  Sunday  School  as  the 
highest  officers  in  that  school,  and  if  I 
laid  down  the  superintendency,  which  I 
have  held  for  twenty-seven  years,  and 
took  a  class  in  that  school  I  should  look 
upon  it  as  a  promotion.  Much  depends 
on  the  teacher.  The  teacher  should  pray 
about  his  work;  the  teacher  should  study 
the  class.  I  tell  you  it  is  a  good  exercise 
just  to  be  on  your  knees  a  little.  There 
is  nothing  I  know  of  that  will  bring  you 
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so  near  to  God  as  that.  A  very  successful 
man,  whose  class  was  always  made  up  of 
those  that  came  into  the  church  or  Sun¬ 
day  School  for  sixty  years,  is  ex-Governor 
Howard,  of  Connecticut,  and  it  seems  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  anybody  to  go  through 
his  class  without  landing  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  in  the  church  as  a  member. 
Somebody  said  to  him  one  day,  “Mr.  How¬ 
ard,  will  you  tell  us  how  you  do  it?”  He 
said,  “Oh,  I  just  keep  in  mind  my  p’s 
all  the  time.”  “Tell  us  about  the  p’s.” 
“Well,  there  are  five  p’s.  First  of  all,  I 
plant  my  work;  second,  I  prepare  for 
every  single  lesson;  third,  I  pray;  fourth, 
I  pour  out,  and  fifth,  I  pull  in,”  and 
I  think  sometimes  we  forget  to  pull  in. 
And  that  is  what  Decision  day  stands  for. 
I  gave  that  little  formula  in  Raleigh,  H. 
C.,  and  when  I  said  the  last  words,  “pull 
in,”  everybody  in  the  house  laughed 
aloud,  and  I  wondered  what  blunder  I 
had  made,  when  I  found  out  that  the 
man  in  that  city  that  did  most  of  the 
pulling  in  to  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
Rev.  John  Pullin,  the  president  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  bank.  That  was  his  name. 

We  feel  today  the  one  distinguishing 
and  ideal  Decision  day  is  not  the  day  upon 
which  decisions  are  made,  but  on  which 
decisions  are  declared — that  have  been 
brought  to  pass  by  the  individual  work 
of  the  teacher  beforehand.  I  am  speaking 
now  especially  to  teachers.  The  teacher’s 
life  is  the  life  of  his  teaching.  I  heard 
one  of  God’s  children  say  today,  “All  I 
amount  to  is  just  to  be  a  medium — a  pipe 
— through  which  the  Spirt  of  God  may 
flow.”  Ah,  that  is  the  secret  of  it  all. 

How,  on  Decision  day  what  will  we  do? 
First  of  all,  come  to  the  Sunday  School 
early  and  have  the  teachers  together  in  a 
season  of  prayer.  When  you  open  the 
school  be  sure  that  everything  is  elimi¬ 
nated,  especially  from  that  service,  that 
in  any  way  would  detract  the  attention; 
take  away  all  business ;  '  make  no  an¬ 


nouncements  of  exercises  or  anything  of 
that  sort ;  have  your  prayers  more  numer¬ 
ous  that  usual ;  do  not  have  them  longer ; 
have  them  come  from  warm  hearts;  have 
your  music  especially  selected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose;  I  would  not  try  to  learn  new  pieces 
of  music  upon  that  day.  Then  before  the 
teachers  get  to  their  classes  it  might  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  pastor  or  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  possibly  both,  to  say,  just  as 
if  they  had  only  that  moment  thought  of 
it,  “I  have  got  a  burden  on  my  heart  to¬ 
day.  Day  after  day  we  come  here  and  I 
wonder  if  this  would  not  be  the  day  when 
some  of  our  dear  scholars  would  give  their 
hearts  to  God?”  Let  it  dawn  upon  the 
scholars  then  that  something  unusual  is 
before  them,  but  not  until  then.  But  all 
the  workers  should  remember  that  the 
main  thing  that  day  is  to  secure  decisions 
for  Christ.  If  the  lesson  set  for  that  day 
is  not  appropriate,  have  something  else 
substituted,  but  have  that  which  will  lead 
most  readily  to  the  thing  you  are  trying  to 
get.  The  workers,  of  course,  should  be 
cheerful,  but  not  funny;  they  should  be 
earnest,  but  not  gloomy.  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  them  to  surrender  their  will  and 
come  to  Jesus  Christ.  “Don’t  you  want 
Christ  for  your  Savior  ?”  Church 
membership  and  everything  else,  while 
they  are  perfectly  proper  and  ought  to  be 
followed  up  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
are  secondary.  The  first  thing,  so  far 
as  order  is  concerned,  is  Jesus  Christ, 
and  we  want  to  remember  to  keep  that 
first.  Don’t  use  too  strong  urging  upon 
that  day.  Don’t  say,  “How,  all  the  other 
boys  are  going  to  decide  today  and  you 
ought  to  do  it.”  Don’t  press  too  much. 
Let  the  Holy  Spirit  do  the  work  upon  that 
day,  and  when  the  scholar  does  say,  “I 
will  come  to  God,  give  my  heart  to  God 
today,”  do  not  upon  any  account  say  to 
him,  “How  you  are  converted.”  That  is 
not  your  business.  That  is  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  We  are  not  to  tell  peo- 
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pie  they  are  converted.  We  are  to  point 
them  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  does  the  saving. 
Not  a  person  in  this  room  ever  saved  a 
soul  and  never  will.  Christ  is  the  Savior 
and  He  privileged  us  to  point  the  way  to 
Him.  Christ  saves,  and  if  Christ  doesn’t 
save,  then  we  are  lost.  It  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  that  is  to  tell  us  this  thing. 
It  is  not  in  our  province  to  do  it.  Pray 
as  you  talk;  pray  as  you  teach.  The  best 
way,  I  think,  to  lead  a  soul  to  Christ  is  to 
try  to  show  them  the  beautiful  side  of 
Christ’s  life  and  what  Christ  will  do  with 
them.  I  think  the  most  matchless  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  is  when  Jesus  led  that  woman 
at  the  well  to  confess  to  Him.  He  did  not 
say  to  her  that  she  was  the  worst  woman 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  point  of  at¬ 
tack  was  water;  that  was  what  was  in  her 
mind.  She  came  to  get  water.  He  held 
Himself  up  as  the  water  of  life.  She 
asked,  where  can  I  get  it?  Hold  up  to 
your  scholars  the  wonderful  saving  power 
of  Jesus  Christ  until  their  hearts  will 
yearn  and  they  will  say,  “Where  can  I  get 
it?”  I  believe  that  is  the  proper  step  to 
come  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Pray  as 
you  do  your  work. 

Another  thing  I  think  we  need  to  do  is 
not  to  argue  with  our  scholars.  The  devil 
comes  in  and  tries  to  bring  up  all  sorts  of 
arguments.  Do  not  argue,  but  do  as 
Christ  did,  meet  them  with  the  Word  of 
God.  Hse  the  Bible.  Have  faith  as  you 
teach — faith  in  God;  faith  in  His  prom¬ 


ises,  and  faith  in  your  scholars  likewise. 

Now,  before  I  close  I  desire  to  say  that 
there  are  used  in  many  of  our  Sunday 
Schools  cards  for  decision.  You  will  find 
a  very  excellent  form  for  this  card  in  a 
little  leaflet  given  out  at  Winona.  I  am 
aware  that  in  some  of  our  churches  they 
do  not  have  what  they  call  Decision  day 
at  all;  they  have  confirmation  of  the 
scholars.  Of  course,  what  we  say  is  no 
reflection  upon  that  kind  of  teaching  at 
all,  you  understand  that.  We  do  not  all 
see  these  things  just  alike. 

Let  us  remember,  dear  friends,  that  we 
are  only  the  instruments.  It  is  love  that 
breaks  the  hardest  heart.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  arguing  a  soul  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  We  can  not  drive 
them  in  with  force  or  argument,  but  it  is 
love.  The  trouble  is  when  we  try  to  win 
souls  often  we  say  to  them,  “You  will  be 
hanged  if  you  don’t  look  out ;  you  want  to 
be  a  better  boy  and  girl  than  that.”  But 
if  you  will  get  on  the  sunny  side  and 
loving  side  there  is  a  door  that  yields  to 
the  slightest  pressure.  This  is  the  heart 
of  Decision  day,  whether  you  observe  it 
on  the  day  set  for  Decision  day  or  not. 
Let  us  learn  to  keep  close  to  Jesus  Christ 
and.  his  method  of  winning  souls,  and  I 
am  sure  there  is  in  store  for  you  and  me 
greater  blessings  in  our  schools  than  ever 
before.  Let  us  see  our  opportunity  before 
it  is  too  late.  We  can  not  tell  what  day 
the  opportunity  will  go  away. 
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“Because  Ye  Ask  Not.” 

Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  D.  D. 


I  BRING  to  you  a  message  that  trans¬ 
formed  my  own  life  and  my  own  min¬ 
istry.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  reading  in 
my  Bible — I  can  not  remember  whether 
it  was  morning,  afternoon  or  night — and 
seven  words  attracted  my  attention.  They 
rang  in  my  ears  day  and  night.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  away  from  them, 
and  I  never  want  to.  I  spoke  on  these 
seven  words  some  years  ago  at  a  Bible 
conference  in  New  York  state,  and  the 
leader  in  that  conference  wrote  to  me 
afterwards :  “I  have  never  forgotten  those 
seven  words.  They  have  been  with  me. 
day  and  night.  They  have  changed  my 
ministry,  my  preaching,  my  character,  my 
life.” 

I  bring  to  you  those  seven  words — 
James  4:2.  “Ye  have  not,  because  ye 
ask  not.”  Those  words  contain  the  se¬ 
cret  of  the  poverty  and  powerlessness  of 
the  average  Christian — and  the  average 
church.  Why  is  it  many  a  Christian  man 
is  asking  today,  “Why  do  I  make  such 
poor  progress  in  my  Christian  life  ?”  God 
answers  in  the  words  of  the  text,  neglect 
of  prayer — “Ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask 
not.”  Why  is  it  many  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  is  asking,  “Why  is  it  I  have  so 
little  fruit  from  all  my  years  of  Sunday 
school  teaching?  Why  are  so  few  of  my 
scholars  converted  to  Christ  ?”  Again  God 
answers,  neglect  of  prayer — “Ye  have  not, 
because  ye  ask  not.”  Why  is  it  many  of  us 
who  are  in  the  ministry  are  asking,  “Why 
do  I  see  so  little  result  from  my  preach¬ 
ing?  Why  are  so  few  converted?  Why 
does  my  church  make  such  poor  prog¬ 
ress?”  And  again  God  answers,  neglect 
of  prayer — “Ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask 
not.”  Why  is  it  both  evangelists  and 
churches  are  asking  why  the  church  of 


Jesus  Christ  is  making  such  poor  progress 
against  the  world,  against  sin,  against  in¬ 
fidelity,  against  error?  And  again  God 
answers,  neglect  of  prayer — “Ye  have  not, 
because  ye  ask  not.” 

When  we  open  the  only  truly  inspired 
church  history  ever  written,  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  read  the 
story  of  a  constant  triumph.  In  Acts 
2 : 47  we  read  that  the  Lord  added  to  the 
church  daily  such  as  were  being  saved. 
In  Acts  4 : 4,  “Many  of  them  which  hear 
the  word  believed” ;  and  the  number  came 
to  be  about  five  thousand.  Acts  5 :  14, 
“And  believers  were  the  more  added  to 
the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and 
women.”  Acts  6 :  7,  “And  the  word  of 
God  increased ;  and  the  number  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  multipled  in  Jerusalem”  exceeding¬ 
ly;  “and  a  great  company  of  the  priests 
were  obedient  to  the  word.  In  every  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  you  read 
the  note  of  victory.  Never  defeat;  always 
forward.  Why  was  it?  Look  back  to 
the  other  chapters.  Acts  2 :  42,  these  all 
“continued  steadfastly”  in  prayer.  That 
is  the  picture  of  the  apostolic  church,  and 
then  in  the  last  chapter  from  which  I 
have  quoted  (6:4)  :  “But  we  will  give 
ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Word.”  That  is  the 
description  of  the  apostolic  ministry. 

Brethren,  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
point  in  which  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
today  has  departed  so  notably  and  la¬ 
mentably  from  apostolic  precedent  as  in 
this  matter  of  prayer.  We  talk  about  de¬ 
parture  from  Pauline  doctrine.  Well, 
there  is  plenty  of  that,  but  there  is  no 
more  departure  from  Pauline  practice. 
Friends,  prayer  has  just  as  much  power 
today  as  it  ever  had.  Pra}rer  is  the  key 
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that  unlocks  the  resources  of  God’s  om¬ 
nipotent  grace  and  power.  There  is  not 
much  strength  in  my  finger,  but  when  I 
put  it  forth  and  touch  the  omnipotent  arm 
that  moves  the  universe  there  is  power. 
Prayer  will  do  just  as  much  as  it  ever 
did. 

Do  you  ask  how  much  prayer  can  do? 

1  will  tell  you.  Prayer  can  do  anything 
God  can  do,  and  as  God  can  do  anything, 
prayer  is  omnipotent.  But  somebody  chal¬ 
lenges  me.  He  says,  How  do  you  know 
that  prayer  has  that  power  ?  I  wish  I 
had  time  to  dwell  upon  the  answer,  but 
I  will  just  outline  it:  By  biblical  state¬ 
ment  ;  by  history  outside  of  the  Bible ;  by 
personal  experience.  I  know  God  answers 
prayer.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  the  secret 
of  the  work  in  Australia  I  could  put  it 
into  one  .word — prayer.  That  tells  the 
whole  story.  As  the  people  were  praying, 
God  was  listening.  The  Holy  Ghost  de¬ 
scended  and  the  earth  was  shaken. 

Now  do  you  ask  me  another  question: 
What  can  prayer  do?  I  will-  tell  you 
briefly.  First  of  all,  prayer  can  promote 
our  spiritual  health  and  growth  as  almost 
nothing  else — as  nothing  else,  except  the 
study  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  true  study 
of  the  Word  of  God  and  true  prayer  al¬ 
ways  go  hand  in  hand.  There  is  no  true 
prayer  without  study  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  there  is  no  true  study  of  the  Word 
of  God  without  prayer.  Why,  friends,  it 
is  in  answer  to  prayer  that  God  searches 
us  and  shows  us  all  that  is  wrong  in  our 
hearts.  It  is  in  answer  to  prayer  that 
God  cleanses  us  from  secret  faults  and 
holds  us  back  from  presumptuous  sins, 
delivers  us  from  the  evil  one,  gives  us 
the  discrimination  to  know  what  is  dis¬ 
pleasing  and  what  pleasing  in  Ilis  sight, 
and  power  to  do  the  one  and  leave  the 
other.  It  is  in  answer  to  prayer  that  you 
and  I  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  “If  ye 
being  evil  give  good  gifts  unto  your  chil¬ 
dren,  how  much  more  will  your  Heavenly 


Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  Him?”  II.  Corinthians  3:18:  “But 
we  all  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a 
glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory 
even  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.”  What 
does  this  mean?  That  you  and  I,  going 
up  frequently  into  the  secret  place  of 
prayer,  may  catch  the  rays  of  His  glory 
and  reflect  them  forth  upon  the  world. 
It  is  when  you  and  I  get  alone  with  God, 
alone  with  Jesus  Christ,  not  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  but  until  we  get  through 
that  blessed  season  of  communion,  that 
we  behold  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  catch 
that  glory  and  reflect  it  through  our  own 
character.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question :. 
How  much  time  do  you  spend  alone  with 
God  each  day?  Oh,  friends,  when  we 
face  that  question  and  answer  it  honestly,, 
the  wonder  is  that  we  are  so  little  like 
Christ ;  the  wonder  is  that  men  and  worn  - 
en  that  spend  so  little  time  alone  with 
God  as  we  do  are  so  much  like  Christ. 

In  the  second  place,  prayer  will  bring 
power  in  our  work.  Are  you  a  mother 
Do  you  want  power  to  bring  your  children 
up  in  the  admonition  of  the  Lord  ?  In  mv 
state  of  Ohio  there  lived  a  mother  who- 
had  a  boy  the  most  incorrigible  I  have 
ever  known,  and  I  have  known  a  great 
many  bad  boys.  This  boy  was  not  over 
6  years  of  age.  The  mother  came  to  me 
in  despair.  I  said:  “Mrs.  B.,  did  you 
ever  pray  definitely  that  God  would  re¬ 
generate  your  boy,  and  expect  Him  to  do 
it?”  She  said  she  had  never  been  as 
definite  as  that.  I  said,  “You  go  right 
home  and  be  just  as  definite  as  that.” 
From  that  very  week  there  was  a  change 
in  that  boy.  When  I  went  .back  to  the 
town  a  few  years  ago  I  learned  that  he 
was  then  an  earnest  Christian  man. 
Mothers,  fathers,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  child  upon  earth  who  can  not  be  won 
for  God  by  praying  fathers  and  praying 
mothers  that  are  right  with  God.  Are 
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you  a  public  worker — do  you  want  power 
in  }rour  work?  Ask  for  it.  I  shall  never 
forget  a  scene  witnessed  in  the  city  of 
Boston  at  a  Christian  workers’  conven¬ 
tion.  On  Saturday  morning  at  11  the 
great  Temple  was  packed  with  people  from 
the  lowest  floor  to  the  topmost  gallery 
and  thousands  were  turned  away.  I  pre¬ 
sided  at  that  meeting  and  I  arose  with 
a  good  deal  of  dismay,  for  the  next  num¬ 
ber  upon  the  programme  was  the  name  of 
a  woman,  and  in  those  days  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  prejudice  against  women  speaking 
in  public.  This  woman  was  all  untrained 
in  public  address.  Up  to  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  she  had  been  a  mere  society  woman — 
and  if  there  is  anything  useless  on  God’s 
earth  it  is  a  mere  society  woman.  I  don’t 
say  “a”  society  woman;  I  say  “mere”  so¬ 
ciety  woman.  I  thank  God  I  know  society 
women  who  reach  people  who  are  not  ordi¬ 
narily  reached  and  win  them  to  Jesus 
Christ.  This  woman  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church — and  I  suppose  that 
is  orthodox — but  after  all  nothing  but  a 
society  woman. 

A  little  while  before  this  she  had  gone 
down  to  Samuel  Hadley’s  mission.  She 
said  to  her  husband  one  night,  “I  think 
they  are  doing  a  good  work  down  in  Wa¬ 
ter  street ;  let  us  go  down  and  help  them.” 
They  went  down,  and  as  one  redeemed 
drunkard  after  another  got  up  and  told 
his  story  she  leaned  over  and  said  to 
her  husband,  “I  guess  they  will  have'  to 
help  us.”  And  when  the  invitation  was 
given  that  elegant  society  woman  and  her 
husband  marched  to  the  front  seat  and 
kneeled  down  in  the  row  of  drunkards 
of  the  characteristic  sort.  I  didn’t  know 
anything  about  that;  I  simply  knew  that 
she  was  unknown.  I  looked  out  over  that 
immense  audience.  It  seemed  as  if  every 
leading  minister  of  the  <  gospel  in 
Boston  and  all  New  England  was  there. 
I  looked  at  that  splendid  audience  and 
then  looked  at  the  programme  and  was 


chagrined.  With  the  best  grace  I  could 
command  I  said,  “Mrs.  So-and-So  will  now 
speak,”  and  sat  down  in  the  presiding  offi¬ 
cer’s  chair  and  began  to  ask  God  to  save 
us  from  disaster.  Pretty  soon  I  not  only 
prayed  but  I  watched  as  well  as  prayed. 
1  looked  up  and  saw  every  eye  in  that 
vast  audience  fixed  upon  this  woman  as 
she  talked.  Soon  I  saw  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  strong  men  bowing  heads  on  hands 
in  front  of  them.  Before  that  woman  got 
through  that  whole  vast  audience  was 
swept  by  the  sound  of  her  words.  .  The 
following  Monday  morning  a  leading 
Episcopal  minister  said  to  me,  “I  couldn’t 
open  my  mouth  to  speak  in  my  own 
church  without  bursting  into  tears  as  I 
thought  of  that  woman’s  address.”  When 
the  meeting  was  over  some  of  us 
approached  her.  She  turned  to  us  and 
said,  “Would  you  like  to  know  the  secret 
of  it?  Last  night,  Friday  night,  as  I 
thought  of  the  great  audience  that  would 
throng  the  Tremont  Temple,  and  of  my 
own  inexperience,  I  spent  the  whole  night 
on  my  face  before  God  in  prayer.”  Oh. 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  when  very  many 
more  of  us  thus  spend  our  Saturday 
nights  on  our  faces  in  prayer  we  will  see 
more  of  the  power  of  God  displayed  in 
the  Sabbath  audience.  There  Is  power  for 
you  and  me.  Once  hath  God  spoken. 
Twice  have  I  heard  this,  that  power  be- 
longeth  to  God.  What  belongs  to  God, 
you  and  I  can  have,  and  the  way  to  get  it 
is  to  ask  for  it. 

Prayer  avails  for  the  conversion  of  oth¬ 
ers.  Ah,  friends,  prayer  can  reach  down 
deeper  than  anything  else  and  lift  men 
up  higher  than  anything  else.  I  tell  you 
there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  so  sunken 
in  sin  that  the  long  arm  of  prayer  cannot 
reach  down,  down,  down,  until  it  takes 
hold  of  them  and  lifts  them  up  until 
they  are  fit  for  a  place  beside  the  Master 
upon  the  throne. '  Do  you  ever  think  of 
what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  ac- 
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complished  by  prayer  that  He  could  not 
accomplish  in  any  other  way  ?  How  He 
tried  to  save  Peter  by  His  teaching,  by 
His  warning ;  how  He  tried  to  show  him 
his  need  of  dependence  and  watchfulness 
and  prayer?  But  Peter,  full  of  self-con¬ 
fidence,  would  not  listen.  At  last  Jesus 
said  to  him,  “Simon,  Simon,  behold;  Sa¬ 
tan  hath  desired  to  have  you  that  he  may 
sift  you  as  wheat;  but  I  have  prayed  for 
thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not.”  What  a 
battering  and  bruising  Satan  gave  poor 
Simon!  But  while  Satan  sifted  the  Son 
of  God  prayed,  and  God  heard  and  Simon 
came  out  of  Satan’s  sieve  purer  wheat 
than  ever  before.  A  mother  tried  to  win 
her  boy  for  Christ.  Farther  and  farther 
and  farther  away  the  boy  went  astray  into 
all  descriptions  of  sin.  While  he  thus 
wandered  the  poor,  bed-ridden  mother  was 
praying  at  home,  and  as  she  prayed  the 
Spirit  of  God  fell  upon  the  wayward  boy, 
and  the  dissolute  man  became  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  one  of  the  mightiest  in  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Ho  sooner  was  I  converted  than  God 
laid  upon  my  heart  a  man  several  years 
older  than  myself.  I  began  to  ask  God 
to  convert  that  man.  I  kept  on  praying 
for  two  or  three  years.  I  then  said  I 
would  spend  a  whole  night  in  prayer.  I 
tried  to  spend  the  night,  but  slept  through 
most  of  it,  asking  God  to  save  that  man. 
At  the  dawn  I  felt  I  ought  to  write  to 
him,  and  I  wrote  to  him,  but  received  an 
insulting  answer.  The  devil  said,  “What 
is  the  good  of  your  praying?  You  have 
been  praying  for  several  years;  you  spent 
all  night  in  prayer;  you  wrote  to  him.’ 
Thank  God,  I  knew  enough  to  keep  on 
praying. 

I  kept  on  praying  for  about  fifteen 
years  from  the  time  I  began.  He  had 
moved  to  Chicago,  and  so  had  I.  I  went 
to  his  hotel  on  one  occasion  and  tried  to 
talk  with  him,  but  he  was  more  profane 
than  ever.  He  fell  sick  and  I  went  down 


to  call  upon  him,  but  there  was  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  a  word  about  Christ.  I 
kept  on  praying.  One  morning  as  I 
prayed,  it  was  just  as  if  God  said  to  me, 
“You  need  not  ask  that  any  more;  I  heard 
your  prayer.”  I  never  prayed  again  for 
that  man.  I  simply  looked  up  and  said, 
“Heavenly  Father,  you  said  you  heard  my 
prayer;  I  am  waiting  to  see  it.  I  thank 
you  that  you  have  heard  it.  I  want  to 
see  it.” 

Hot  more  than  two  weeks  passed,  when 
one  day  this  man  came  up  to  my  house. 
In  the  evening  I  said,  “Don’t  you  think 
you  had  better  stay  all  night?”  “Well,” 
he  said,  “it  is  a  little  damp;  1  will  stay 
all  night.”  The  next  morning  he  awoke 
with  rheumatism.  He  couldn’t  get  his 
shoes  on,  and  I  had  him.  For  two  weeks 
he  had  to  stay  in  my  house.  For  two 
weeks  he  had  prayers  every  morning. 
Everybody  talked  more  about  Christ  than 
usual. 

When  the  two  weeks  were  up,  and  as  we 
were  walking  down  the  street,  he  said  to 
me:  “I  am  thinking  of  going  into  tem¬ 
perance  work.”  Well,  if  ever  a  man 
needed  to  go  into  temperance  work  it  was 
he.  I  said  the  only  way  I  knew  to  begin 
temperance  wTork  was  by  becoming  a 
Christian.  He  said,  “I  always  thought  I 
was  a  Christian.”  I  said,  “You  are  the 
strangest  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
He  said,  “How  do  you  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian?”  I  took  him  over  to  the  Bible  In¬ 
stitute,  into  Mr.  Moody’s  room,  and 
opened  my  Bible.  I  explained  to  that  man 
the  way  of  life  just  as  I  would  explain 
it  to  a, little  child,  and  like  a  little  child 
he  came  to  the  Master.  We  knelt  in 
prayer,  and  he  went  out  of  that  room  a 
saved  man.  Inside  of  a  year  he  was 
preaching  the  gospel  and  has  been  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  for  several  years. 

After  a  time  I  had  been  down  east  and 
he  was  out  west.  I  heard  he  was  sick 
and  I  went  to  see  him  before  going  south. 
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When  I  went  to  his  room  I  commenced 
to  tell  him  about  the  old  friends.  He 
said,  “Stop,  never  mind  that;  let  us  pray.” 
We  knelt  and  had  prayer  and  I  spent  the 
day  with  him.  The  next  day  about  6 
o’clock  in  the  morning  there  was  a  ring 
at  my  door  and  one  of  my  students  hand¬ 
ed  me  a  telegram.  This  is  the  way  it 
read:  “Your  brother  Albert  died  this 
morning  at  2  o’clock.”  I  hurried  out  to 
the  place,  forty  miles  west  of  Chicago, 
entered  the  room,  turned  back  the  white 
sheet  that  covered  the  face  of  my  eldest 
brother,  and,  looking  into  that  face  serene 
in  death,  I  thanked  God  that  for  fifteen 
long  years  I  believed  in  a  God  that  an¬ 
swered  prayer.  Oh,  men  and  women,  if 
yon  have  loved  ones  out  of  Christ,  there  is 
a  way  to  reach  them ! 

Prayer  will  bring  blessing  to  the  church. 
Prayer  will  do  more  to  make  the  church 
right  than  any  other  one  instrumentality. 
It  will  do  more  to  rout  heresy,  eradicate 
misconception  and  to  bring  down  the 
blessing  of  God  in  mighty  outpourings 
than  anything  else.  Study  the  history  of 
the  church  of  Christ ;  you  will  find  there 
has  been  many  a  revival  without  much 
preaching,  with  no  organization,  but  that 
there  never  was  a  true  revival  without 
mighty  praying  on  somebody’s  part.  Oh, 
brethren  in  this  great  work,  there  is  too 
much  machinery;  too  little  prayer.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  have  less  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  I  would  have  more  prayer. 

Do  you  know,  men  and  women,  what  is 
the  message  I  want  to  give  you  above  every 
other  message  ?  Do  you  know  there  is  not  a 
community  that  cannot  have  a  revival 
within  the  next  twelve  months  if  only  some 
who  really  know  their  God  will  get  together 
sin  of  the  world?  I  could  stand  here  by 
the  hour  and  tell  you  of  instances  where 
the  power  of  God  has  fallen  upon  the  most 
desperate  and  hopeless  communities. 

.  Down  in  Hew  York  state,  in  a  town  so 
small  that  I  do  not  know  to  this  day 
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where  the  town  is,  a  lady,  a  member  of  a 
Presbyterian  church,  became  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  community  in  which  she 
lived  and  commenced  to  pray  to  God  to- 
pour  out  His  Spirit.  After  praying  for 
several  weeks,  and  getting  very  near  to- 
God,  she  went  to  her  pastor  and  she  said, 
“I  wish  you  would  appoint  an  anxious 
meeting.”  “An  anxious  meeting?”  he 
said.  “I  didn’t  know  of  anybody-anxious, 
in  this  community.”  She  said,  “Appoint 
one,  then,  for  my  sake.”  He  said,  “No,  I 
cannot.”  She  went  away  and  prayed  for 
about  a  week.  She  came  back  again  and 
said,  “I  simply  can  not  live  unless  we  have- 
an  anxious  meeting.”  Simply  to  calm  the 
woman,  he  said  to  the  people,  “If  any  of' 
you  want  to  meet  me  and  talk  with  me 
about  your  souls  I  will  meet  you.”  He 
went  around  the  next  night  feeling  rather 
sheepish  and  feeling  that  he  had  made 
a  fool  of  himself.  When  he  opened  the- 
door,  to  his  amazement  the  room  was 
filled.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  present  in 
that  community  in  mighty  power,  and  the- 
revival  spread  across  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

When  Charles  G.  Finney  was  going  to- 
Rochester,  Abel  Clay  was  so  interested  in 
his  work  that  he  rode  to  Rochester  on  the- 
canal  boat.  After  Mr.  Finney  had  been 
a  few  days  in  Rochester  he  was  asked  if 
he  knew  a  man  named  Abel  Clay.  “I 
know  him  very  well,”  he  said.  “Well,”' 
said  the  man,  “he  is  at  my  house.  I  have- 
not  seen  him  at  any  of  the  meetings.  He 
is  acting  in  a  very  strange  Avay.  He  goes 
and  locks  himself  in  by  the  hour,  and  we 
hear  the  strangest  noises  coming  out  Oj. 
that  room.”  Mr.  Finney  said,  “You  leave 
him  alone;  I  understand  it.”  And  while - 
Charles  G.  Finney  preached  Abel  Clay 
prayed.  The  great  crowds  saw  Charles  G. 
Finney.  The  listening  God  heard  Abel 
Clay.  It  is  said  that  a  hundred  thousand 
souls  were  converted  in  twelve  months  in 
the  Rochester  district. 
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Are  there  any  Abel  Clays  here  tonight  ? 
Are  there  any  women  with  the  Abel  Clay 
spirit?  I  tell  you,  friends,  if  so,  to  me, 
to  you,  a  revival  is  coming.  When  you 
get  to  praying  in  downright  earnestness, 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  a 
heaven-born  determination,  you  will  not 
take  no  for  an  answer. 

Prayer  avails  for  the  preacher.  We 
sometimes  say  that  the  minister  makes  the 
church,  and  that  is  true;  but  the  converse 
is  also  true:  the  church  makes  the  min¬ 
ister.  If  ever  a  man  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  who  ought  not  to  have  been ;  if 
ever  a  man  got  through  council  without 
being  refused  who  ought  to  have  been,  it 
was  I.  When  I  was  ordained  to  the  min¬ 
istry  I  was  a  higher  critic  of  the  higher 
critics.  We  were  not  so  rabid  then  as 
now ;  we  did  believe  some  things  in  the 
Old  Testament.  I  believed  that  God  would 
somewhere,  somehow,  bring  everybody  to 
repentance  and  save  everybody,  the  devil 
included.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
made  the  pastor  of  a  praying  church. 
There  was  an  old  man  in  my  church  I 
can  see  him  now — dear  old  Deacon  Wa¬ 
ters.  He  sat  and  looked  up  in  my  face 
every  .Sunday,  almost  crying  because  he 
knew  his  preacher  was  preaching  heresy. 
But  he  didn’t  go  around  talking  about 
me;  he  just  talked  to  God,  and  he  knew 
how  to  talk  to  God.  There  had  not  been 
a  revival  in  the  town  within  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  That  was 
the  state  of' the  town,  and  that  was  the 
state  of  the  preacher ;  but  there  were  peo¬ 
ple  in  that  church  who  knew  how  to  pray. 
They  had  prayed  me  into  some  sort  of 
decency  before  I  got  through. 

You  can  have  a  good  minister.  Aou 
say,  “We  are  willing  to  pay  five  thousand 
a  year.”  Thev  come  higher  than  that. 
Good  ministers  can  not  be  bought  for  any 
salary.  Good  ministers  can  be  produced 
by  the  right  kind  of  prayer.  If  any 
church  represented  here  has  not  a  minister 


of  power  it  is  the  church’s  fault.  I  am 
not  excusing  the  ministry  altogether  for 
that,  but  just  now  I  want  to  lay  part  of 
the  blame  where  the  blame  lies.  Any 
church  can  have  a  minister  of  power  if  it 
is  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  prolonged, 
intense,  agonizing  prayer,  and  not  take  no 
for  an  answer. 

I  had  gone  to  Chicago  without  any  in¬ 
tention  of  being  a  pastor.  When  asked 
to  take  a  pastorate  I  said,  '“I  have  to  lec¬ 
ture  five  times  a  week ;  I  have  a  good  deal 
else  to  do,  and  I  cannot  take  the  pastorate 
of  the  church.” 

Mr.  Moody  said,  “Torrey,  you  take  the 
pastorate,  and  I  will  give  you  all  the  help 
you  ask.”  About  the  first  sermon  was-  on 
the  subject  I  have  taken  tonight.  As  I 
began  that  sermon  that  Sabbath  morning 
I  said  to  my  new  church,  “How  glad  it 
would  make  your  pastor  if  he  only  knew 
that  some  of  you  sat  up  late  Saturday 
night  and  got  up  early  Sunday  morning 
to  pray  for  your  minister !”  And  some  of 
those  earnest  souls,  thank  God,  took  me 
at  my  word.  They  began  to  sit  up  Satur¬ 
day  night,  they  began  to  get  up  early  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  to  pray  for  their  pastor. 
With  what  result?  When  I  took  the 
church,  which  held  about  2,400,  it  was 
just  about  half  filled.  The  floor  seats 
about  1,200.  But  as  the  people  began  to 
pray  the  floor  was  filled ;  the  gallery  was 
filled,  until  at  last  we  had  neither  seating 
room  nor  standing  room,  and  the  question 
of  how  to  get  room  enough  for  the  people 
has  been  a  puzzle  ever  since.  Conversions 
came  by  the  dozens  and  scores  and  the 
hundreds.  I  don’t  believe  that  in  all  the 
years  I  have  been  pastor  of  that  church 
there  has  ever  been  a  Sabbath  without 
conversions.  Of  course  the  great  major¬ 
ity  have  not  united  with  our  church.  The 
lowest  number  in  a  single  year  has  been 
250.  How  did  it  come?  Hot  through  my 
preaching.  My  church  said,  “You  go 
away  any  time  you  like  and  stay  as  long 
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as  }‘Ou  like.”  It  is  just  the  same,  always 
conversions  every  Sabbath.  No  matter 
who  preaches,  always  conversions. 

Why? 

It  is  not  the  preaching.  It  is  the  praying. 

Anybody  can  preach  in  Chicago  Ave¬ 
nue  Church.  I  met  Dr.  Dixon  the  other 
day  in  Northfield.  He  said,  “Torrey,  when 
I  got  out  and  spent  a  month  with  your 
church,  and  heard  your  church  pray,  I 
knew  the  secret  of  your  Australian  tour.” 
Anybody  can  preach  with  a  church  like 
that  back  of  him. 

I  don’t  know  many  things,  but  I  know 
one  thing.  I  know  God  answers  pray¬ 
er.  I  know  that  God  can  use  any  man 
or  woman  to  do  great  things  for  Him  in 


their  own  sphere.  It  may  be  personal 
work.  It  may  be  a  very  quiet  sphere,  but 
I  know  that  God  can  clothe  any  man  or 
woman  with  power;  and  I  know  that 
the  way  of  obtaining  power  is  just  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  anything  can  be.  It  is  simply, 
“Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.” 

I  know  that  God  can  bless  any  church. 
I  know  that  God  can  make  a  power  out 
of  any  minister.  I  know  that  God  can 
shake  any  community.  I  know  that  God 
can  shake  the  world.  He  is  going  to. 
How?  By  prayer.  As  I  turn  a  listening 
ear  toward  God  to  catch  the  sound  of  His 
voice,  what  I  hear  God  saying  is  “Pray. 
Pray.  Pray.  Pray.”  Will  you  hear  it? 
Will  you  do  it? 


The  Christian  Business  Man's  Relation  to  the  Church. 

Hon.  John  V.  Far  well. 


A  YOUNG  unmarried  minister  once 
prayed  at  the  close  of  his  sermon 
on  this  subject  as  follows : 

“Lord,  give  us  pure  hearts,  clean  hearts, 
and  sweet  hearts.” 

This  was  business,  for  in  the  evolution 
of  Christ’s  kingdom  it  is  first  the  family, 
second  the  church,  and  then  you  have  first- 
class  material  for  a  state.  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  America  are  a  good  example  of 
this.  It  may  be  stated  that  there  was  one 
maiden  who  heard  that  prayer,  and  was 
moved  with  compassion  for  the  young  man 
to  become  his  wife,  and  so  both  conspired 
in  answering  that  prayer. 

A  Christian  man  can  well  afford  to 
read  the  17th  chapter  of  John  as  a  basis 
for  his  action  in  being  married  to  Christ 
as  the  initial  factor  for  all  kinds  of  use¬ 
fulness  as  a  church  member,  because  of 
the  genuine  mutual  love  that  must  always 
precede  spiritual  as  well  as  human  matri¬ 
mony,  which  begins  and  continues  and 


ends  in  self-sacrifice  on  both  sides  to  in¬ 
sure  God’s  intended  results. 

The  Christian  business  man  built  up 
on  this  standard  can  not  fail  to  study 
business  methods  in  running  a  church,  as 
well  as  his  own  business,  to  insure  the  best 
results,  first  in  getting  the  machine  in 
working  order,  financially;  second,  in  be¬ 
ing  “a  fisher  of  men,”  as  is  expected  by 
the  Master  of  the  house,  who  has  married 
him  for  that  very  purpose,  as  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  church’s  existence. 

If  the  Master  at  Jacob’s  well — spirit¬ 
ually — could  marry  such  a  woman  as  He 
met  there,  and  make  her  an  evangelist  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peace  to  the  men  of  Sychar, 
to  catch  them  in  her  gospel  net,  surely 
prominent  men  of  business  are  expected  to 
follow  His  example  in  that  kind  of  sin¬ 
gle-handed  work  for  all  who  need  it,  op¬ 
portunities  for  which  occur  daily  to  those 
who  are  looking  for  them. 

When  there  are  enough  of  such  Chris- 
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tian  workers  from  the  ranks  of  business 
men  centered  upon  the  spread  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  on  earth,  the  millennium  will 
soon  be  in  sight. 

Their  example  to  all  other  classes  and 
conditions  of  men  would  be  an  inspiration 
unequaled— humanly  speaking.  It  would 


constitute  spiritual  dynamite  to  break 
hearts  of  stone — from  the  denizens  of  tne 
slums  to  statesmen  in  the  halls  of  con¬ 
gress,  for  the  Master  to  change  into  hearts 
of  sympathy  for  lost  men  and  women ;  not 
in  words  only,  but  in  deeds,  which  always 
speak  louder  than  words. 


A  Typical  Christian  Business  Man* 


ONE  of  the  best  known  of  America’s 
business  men  is  the  Hon.  John  V. 
Farwell,  of  Chicago,  who  contributes  to 
this  issue  of  The  Winona  Review  a  brief 
but  inspiring  article  on  a  subject  he  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  qualified  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Farwell,  who  was  born  in  1825, 
lived  on  a  farm  in  New  York  and  Illinois 
until  20  years  of  age,  coming  to  Chicago 
in  1845.  He  was  employed  as  a  retail 
and  wholesale  dry  goods  clerk  until  1851, 
in  which  year  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Cooley,  Wadsworth  &  Co.,  now 
the  John  V.  Farwell  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  mercantile  houses  in  the  country. 

In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  Mr.  Farwell 
performed  conspicuous  service  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  northwestern  branch  of  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission.  He 
was  a  Lincoln  elector  for  district  No.  1 
in  Illinois,  and  was  chosen  by  President 


Grant  as  one  of  his  Indian  commissioners. 

Mr.  Farwell  was  one  of  Mr.  Moody’s 
most  valued  coadjutors  in  Sunday  school 
and  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
work  from  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
Old  “Farwell  hall,”  the  first  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  building  in  the 
world,  was  a  monument  to  Mr.  Farw ell’s 
interest  in  this  work.  Mr.  Farwell  was 
also  enthusiastic  and  generous  in  his  sup¬ 
port,  financially  and  otherwise,  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  evangelistic  efforts. 

Still  hearty  and  vigorous,  despite  his 
78  vears,  Mr.  Farwell  retains  a  whole- 
souled  interest  in  religious  work,  being 
often  called  upon  by  pastors  and  others 
for  personal  aid.  He  is  an  observant 
traveler  and  careful  follower  of  the  trend 
of  economical  conditions,  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  public  press  many  valuable 
articles  on  various  topics. 


Can  It  Be  Done?  Done! 

Organizing  the  Young  Men  of  Chicago  Churches. 


Andrew  Stevenson, 

President  Chicago  Presbyterian  Young  Men's  Union. 


CHICAGO  stands  pre-eminently  a  cen¬ 
ter  for  Christian  young  men.  The 
reasons  are  these:  Probably  more  young 
men  come  to  this  city  each  year  than  to 
any  other  two  cities  in  the  land ;  older  and 
more  settled  cities  like  New  York,  Boston 


and  Philadelphia  have  not  as  good  op¬ 
portunities  to  offer  as  Chicago.  Young 
men  with  ambition  to  go  to  large  cities 
in  order  to  make  their  lives  count  for 
something  are  generally  of  firm  character 
and  good  purpose.  A  large  proportion 
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of  such  men  have  been  raised  under  Chris¬ 
tian  influences.  The  great  throng  which 
locates  in  our  city  each  year  furnishes  a 
field  for  work  by  Christian  young  men 
greater  than  in  most  any  other  locality. 

In  view  of  the  early  training  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  young  men  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  simple  it  is  to  in¬ 
terest  them  in  the  church  and  its  various 
departments  of  work.  The  problem  of 
holding  their  interest,  however,  is  the  one 
to  be  solved.  For  years  this  has  been  one 
of  the  weak  points  in  most  of  our  Chi¬ 
cago  Sunday  schools.  They  have  always 
done  excellent  service  with  the  younger 
boys  and  girls,  but  have  failed  to  hold  the 
young  men  and  young  women  as  they 
should  have  done.  Various  methods  have 
been  experimented  ■  with  unsuccessfully. 
Not  until  the  practice  of  taking  the  com¬ 
mon,  everyday  class  and  organizing  it  into 
a  young  men’s  Bible  class,  with  proper 
auxiliary  features,  was  instituted  was  the 
problem  solved,  or  largely  so.  This  was 
not  a  new  idea,  and  no  honor  is  claimed 
in  its  adoption  here.  In  this  method  of 
reaching  and  holding  young  men  almost 
all  the  denominations  have  become  inter¬ 
ested,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Bap¬ 
tists,  who  have  two  or  three  very  strong 
classes,  the  Presbyterians  are  the  only 
body  which  have  undertaken  the  work 
with  a  whole-hearted  interest  such  as  to 
command  success. 

Starting  with  two  well  organized  classes 
at  the  Third  and  Forty-first  Street  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches,  the  system  spread 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  spring  of 
1902  there  were  thirty-two  classes  or  clubs 
for  young  men  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Chicago.  Realizing  the  power 
the  classes  would  be  if  banded  together, 
the  leaders  of  several  of  them,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  pastors,  formed  the  Young 
Men’s  Presbyterian  Union  on  May  20  of 
that  year. 

The  purpose  was  threefold,  viz. :  To  in¬ 


crease  the  usefulness  of  the  existing  classes 
or  clubs,  to  aid  in  the  organization  of 
new  societies  in  churches  having  few  or 
no  young  men,  and  to  encourage  in  every 
way  the  development  of  Christian  young 
manhood  both  in  and  out  of  the  churches. 
Not  many  weeks  were  required  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  value  of  such  a  movement. 
Starting  with  32  organizations  and  with  an 
enrollment  of  1,942  men,  the  united  move¬ 
ment,  by  consistent,  faithful  work,  grew 
so  rapidly  that  one  year  later  there  were 
61  organizations  in  action,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  nearly  3,200  young  men. 

The  machinery  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  union  is  not  complicated. 
There  are  six  departments  of  work.  First 
and  most  important  is  the  Department  of 
Devotion,  planned  to  develop  the  spiritual 
life  of  each  class,  and  in  co-operation  with 
teachers  and  pastors  splendid  work  is  be¬ 
ing  done  to  win  men  for  Christ  and  the 
church  throughout  the  city.  During  the 
first  three  months  of  the  present  year  a 
splendid  evangelistic  committee  leading 
over  600  picked  men  carried  on  one  of  the 
most  successful  soul-winning  campaigns 
ever  conducted  by  a  single  community. 

Following  this  department  comes  the 
one  of  Denominational  Fealty — a  branch 
planned  solely  to  encourage  loyalty  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  to  keep  the 
members  informed  concerning  the  various 
boards  of  the  church  and  to  aid  in  every 
way  the  great  work  carried  on  by  the 
Presbyterians  in  this  and  foreign  lands. 

The  Department  of  Citizenship  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  features  of 
the  work.  It  is  headed  by  one  of  the  most 
prominent  aldermen,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  Bible  class  teachers  and  a  dea¬ 
con  in  his  home  church,  and  much  has 
been  done  to  increase  interest  in  cleaner 
and  better  citizenship. 

The  Department  of  Education,  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  professors  of 
the  Northwestern  University,  another 
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teacher  of  a  young  men’s  class,  promises 
to  introduce  methods  of  Bible  study  which 
will  prove  of  inestimable  value. 

One  of  the  most  active  departments  •  of 
work  is  that  of  Organization,  which  has 
for  its  aim  the  building  up  of  the  weaker 
classes  and  clubs  and  the  establishment  of 
new  societies  in  unoccupied  fields.  The 
last  mentioned  part  of  this  branch  of  the 
work  will  probably  be  disposed  of  before 
the  present  year  closes,  as  most  of  the 
churches  are  now  provided  with  young 
men’s  organizations.  There  is  still  much 
to  do  in  the  way  of  strengthening  smaller 
classes.  Teachers  of  the  proper  standing 
must  in  some  cases  be  procured  from  other 
parts  of  the  city.  In  other  instances  offi¬ 
cers  and  leaders  must  be  loaned  by  the 
stronger  classes,  for  everything  must  be 
done  to  see  that  the  best  possible  results 
come  to  each  individual  class  or  club. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  im¬ 
portant,  is  the  Department  of  Fellowship. 
This  branch  is  designed  to  increase  the 
fellowship  in  the  organizations,  and  the 
churches  as  well.  One  cannot  estimate  of 
what  great  value  it  has  been  in  developing 
this  spirit  among  Presbyterian  yffung  men 
throughout  the  city.  Social  affairs,  of 
course,  are  arranged.  No  distinguished 
Presbvterian  visits  the  city  without  receiv¬ 
ing  an  invitation  to  dine  with  some  or  all 
of  the  officers  if  time  permits.  Inter¬ 
territorial  events  are  arranged  such  as  pic¬ 
nics,  boat  rides,  trolley  rides,  etc. 

Very  important  is  the  athletic  branch, 
which  has  grown  almost  phenomenally. 


One  of  the  most  successful  amateur  base¬ 
ball  leagues  in  the  city  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  department.  Over  150  ball 
players  were  enlisted  during  the  season, 
and  the  contests  attracted  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people,  particularly  Christians, 
every  Saturday  afternoon.  A  successful 
athletic  meet  was  held  on  one  of  the 
largest  fields  in  the  city  and  about  200 
Presbyterian  athletes  participated.  Ten¬ 
nis  tournaments  were  planned  throughout 
the  city,  golf  received  much  attention,  and 
almost  every  other  clean  game  and  out-of- 
door  sport  has  been  entered  into. 

Negotiations  have  been  pending  for  a. 
paid  general  secretary.  Headquarters  of 
a  permanent  character  have  been  secured 
with  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion.  Young  men  coming  to  the  city  from 
Presbyterian  homes  in  surrounding  towns 
will  be  cared  for  so  far  as  is  possible  by 
being  placed  in  good  homes  or  hoarding 
houses  and  by  being  recommended  for  em¬ 
ployment  where  such  service  is  needed  or 
desired. 

Fraternity  houses  in  different  sections 
of  the  city  are  talked  of.  If  not  carried 
on  by  the  union,  the  individual  classes  will 
establish  such  homes  themselves  in  several 
communities. 

A  series  of  books  is  now  being  published 
by  the  Winona  Publishing  Company  for 
the  union,  consisting  of  practical  talks  by 
the  best  known  writers  in  the  church.  The 
officers  believe  that  good  literature  is  one 
of  the  chief  essentials  to  Christian  young  . 
manhood. 
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Missions  Vital  to  Christianity* 

Rev*  E.  E.  Chivers,  D.  D. 


MISSIONS  are  not  the  mere  accident 
or  incident  of  Christianity;  they 
are  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  it.  “The 
church  is  untrue  to  itself;  it  is  false  to 
its  origin  and  is  false  to  the  essential 
character  of  Christianity  if  it  withdraws 
from  its  missionary  obligation”  (War- 
neck).  Jesus  Christ  was  pre-eminently 
the  Divine  missionary.  “The  Father  sent 
the  Son  to  be  the  Savior  of  the  world.” 
One  of  the  first  impulses  in  the  heart  of 
the  man  who  finds  Christ,  or  is  found  of 
him,  is  to  bring  others  to  Christ. 

As  to  the  grounds  of  missionary  obli¬ 
gation  : 

1.  The  response  of  Christian  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  explicit  command  of  the  risen 
Lord,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.”  That  order 
has  never  been  recalled.  It  determines 
at  once  the  nature  and  the  measure  of 
the  obligation  of  the  church. 

2.  The  response  of  the  enlightened 
Christian  conscience  to  a  fundamental, 
divine  obligation.  There  is  a  divine 
“ought”  which  transcends  the  region  of 
express  command  and  would  make  mis¬ 
sions  binding,  even  though  no  formal  com¬ 
mand  had  been  given.  “This  command¬ 
ment  is  not  itself  the  deepest  and  final 
basis  of  missions.  The  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  necessarily  issues  in  a  missionary 
commandment”  (Warneck). 

3.  The  response  of  the  Christian  heart 
to  the  appeal  of  the  world’s  need.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  response  of  the  Father  to 
the  profound  and  pathetic  plaint  of  a 
lost  humanity,  wearied  with  futile  efforts 
to  find  its  God,  to  be  reconciled  with  his 
laws,  and  to  work  out  on  earth  a  king¬ 
dom  of  righteousness.  Christianity  is  un¬ 
true  to  the  divine  impulse  that  gave  it 


birth  if  it  stands  unresponsive  to  the  ap¬ 
peal,  articulate  or  inarticulate,  of  human 
need. 

4.  The  normal  expression  of  the  di¬ 
vine  life  in  the  believer.  The  Christian 
is,  in  God’s  thought  of  him,  a  miniature 
of  Christ.  Christ  lives  in  him.  He  thinks 
the  thoughts  of  Christ.  He  responds  to 
the  will  of  Christ.  He  incarnates  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  He  perpetuates  along 
the  line  of  history  the  mystery  and  mar¬ 
vel  of  the  incarnation.  Missions,  there¬ 
fore,  are  to  be  thought  of  by  the  church, 
“not  as  something  extraneous  to  herself, 
something  optional,  which  she  may  en¬ 
gage  in  or  not  at  pleasure,  not  as  a  mere 
annex  to  her  working  apparatus,  but  rath  ■ 
er  as  something  constitutional  to  her  very 
life,  her  new  being”  (Mabie). 

5.  The  logical  sequence  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  conceptions  and  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Christianity  has  enriched  the 
world  with  a  new  conception  of  God  as  the 
eternal  Father,  and  with  a  new  conception 
of  man — in  the  essential  dignity  of  his 
nature  and  in  his  obligation  to  his  brother 
man— as  growing  out  of  his  relation  to 
God.  These  ideas  furnish  a  broad  and 
immovable  basis  for  the  missionary  en¬ 
terprise.  All  the  characteristic  facts  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity — the  unity  of 
God,  the  unity  of  the  race,  the  incarna¬ 
tion,  justification  by  faith — imply  mis¬ 
sions.  “Thus  missions  inhere  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  are  of  its  very  genius  and  sub¬ 
stance,  are  implied  in  its  very  doctrine — 
and  if  all  Christians  should  perish  the 
missionary  enterprise  would  be  reborn 
in  the  first  regenerated  soul”  (Poteat). 

6.  The  dictate  of  an  enlightened  self- 
interest.  Not  only  is  it  true ‘that  every 
act  of  beneficent  ministry  reacts  upon  the 
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doer  and  brings  blessing  to  him,  it  is  also 
true  that  neglect  or  failure  to  render  such 
ministry  involves  peril  and  loss.  God 
has  so  ordained  things  that  if  we  quench 
or  resist  the  impulse  of  divine  love  in  its 
response  to  the  appeal  of  human  need 
we  must  suffer  impoverishment  in  our 
own  spirit.  “The  essence  of  Christianity 
is  grace-pure  giving.”  When  we  cease 
to  give  the  life  languishes.  A  reclining 
church  is  a  declining  church.  They  who 
would  save  themselves  must  save  others 
also. 

7.  The  scope  of  missions  -is  world¬ 
wide.  Nothing  short  of  this  answers  to 
the  sublime  conceptions  and  aims  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Nothing  is  more  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  Gospel  than  its  universality.  The 
ministry  of  Jesus,  though  confined  in  its 
immediate,  personal  form  to  a  limited 
range,  was  a  ministry  with  a  world-wide 
outlook.  “The  field  is  the  world.”  “Any¬ 
thing  less  is  a  caricature  of  Christianity,” 
says  Faunce. 

The  divine  order  of  missions:  “Ye 
shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  in  all  Judea  and  in  Samaria  and 
unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.” 
Acts  1 :8. 

Emerson  says:  “America  is  another 
name  for  opportunity.  Our  whole  history 
appears  like  a  last  effort  of  the  Divine 
Providence  in  behalf  of  the  human  race. 
Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  “large¬ 
ness”  of  this  statement,  there  is  no  slender 
basis  for  it.  He  must  be  indeed  a  super¬ 
ficial  and  undevout  student  who  does  not 
recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  American 
history,  marking  out  for  this  people  a 
destiny  of  possible  greatness  and  setting 
before  it  an  open  door  of  opportunity 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  uplift  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

Confining  our  thought  for  the  time 
being  to  the  United  States,  we  have  here 
a  field — 

1.  Vast  in  extent.  Our  territory  to¬ 


day  comprises  a  vast  area  of  over  3,626,- 
000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  As  Strong  says  in  his  book  “Our 
Country,”  chapter  2 :  “Take  five  of  the 
six  first-class  powers  of  Europe — Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy — then  add  Spain,  Port¬ 
ugal,  Switzerland,  Denmark  and  Greece. 
Let  some  one  greater  than  Napoleon  weld 
them  into  one  mighty  empire,  and  you 
could  lay  it  all  down  in  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  once,  and  again 
and  again,  three  times.  Well  may  Mr. 
Gladstone  say  that  we  have  a  natural 
base  for  the  greatest  continuous  empire 
ever  established  by  man/'  ” 

2.  Containing  a  large  and  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  population.  The  census  of  1900 
gives  us  a  grand  total  of  over  76,250,000 
people,  and  the  number  is  being  rapidly 
swelled,  not  only  by  natural  increase,  but 
also  by  an  unparalleled  tide  of  immigra¬ 
tion,  which  is  still  at  flood  and  shows  no 
signs  of  abatement. 

3.  Peopled  by  men  of  diverse  races 
and  faiths.  In  the  providence  of  God 
the  United  States  has  come  to  be  a  meet¬ 
ing  place  of  the  nations.  They  come  to 
us  from  almost  every  land  with  their 
varied  beliefs  and  unbelief,  their  false 
faiths  and  their  lack  of  faith,  their  ignor¬ 
ance  and  superstition  and  veiled  vision, 
that  here  they  may  be  brought  under  the 
quickening,  renewing,  uplifting  influ¬ 
ences  of  a  pure  Christianity. 

4.  Possessed  of  boundless  resources. 
For  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  national  re¬ 
sources  I  would  recommend  to  you 
Strong’s  book  “Our  Country,”  chapter  2, 
pages  9  to  15.  For  the  phenomenal 
wealth  of  this  country  see  chapter  19, 
pages  112  to  115.  The  consecration  of 
these  vast  resources  to  highest  Christian 
use  would  mean,  at  no  distant  day,  the 
meridian  splendor  of  that  Gospel  day 
whose  dawn  broke  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  1900  years  ago. 
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5.  Holding  a  position  of  vantage  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

The  opportunity  before  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  America  is,  in  a  large  sense,  an 
opportunity  for  the  world.  Under  the 
superintending,  conserving,  guiding, 
providence  of  God  this  country  has  ad¬ 
vanced  from  lowly  beginnings  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  honor  and  influence  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Her  voice  is  a  po¬ 
tent  factor  in  the  councils  of  the  nations. 
Bishop  Andrews  says :  “And  now,  if  the 
American  church  can  effect  a  thorough 
Christianization  of  American  societv,  can 
stamp  our  public  and  private  life  with 
the  characters  of  righteousness  and  love, 
can  any  doubt  that  the  whole  world  shall 
note  the  fact,  and  by  the  thousand  ties 
that  bind  it  to  us  and  by  the  thousand 
channels  of  communication  that  are 
opened  between  us,  shall  receive  a  mighty 
impulse  toward  the  higher  life,  and  so 
the  Kingdom  of  God  be  hastened  on  the 
earth  ?” 

Nothing  is  more  marked  or  more  signifi¬ 
cant  in  the  founding  and  early  history 
of  this  country  than  the  religious  spirit 
and  aims  of  its  settlers.  “In  the  name 
of  God,  Amen,”  are  the  opening  words 
of  the  Mayflower  compact,  and  the  full 
spirit  and  meaning  of  that  document  are 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  that  follows: 
“For  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  faith.”  The  sign¬ 
ers  of  this  immortal  compact  paused  on 
the  threshold  of  their  great  enterprise,  “at 
a  time,”  says  Bancroft,  “when  everything 
demanded  haste,”  and  kept  a  Sabbath  of 
prayer  and  praise  on  Clark’s  island.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bradford,  in  his  history  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  declares  that  the  colon¬ 
ists  had  “a  great  hope  and  inward  zeal  of 
laying  some  good  foundation  for  propa¬ 
gating  and  advancing  the  gospel  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  in  these  remote  parts 
of  the  world.  Yea,”  he  adds,  “though  it 
should  be  as  stepping  stones  unto  others.” 


A  study  of  the  early  records  shows  that 
the  religious  element  entered  largely  into 
the  formation  of  other  than  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  colonies.  The  basis  was  thus  laid 
for  missionary  effort.  Faithful  and  earn- 

4  ... 

est  pastors,  living  in  the  more  settled  dis¬ 
tricts,  carried  the  gospel  to  scattered 
households  along  the  eastern  seaboard  or 
in  the  heart  of  the  savage  wilderness.  In 
every  state  there  were  itinerant  preachers 
who  went  out  into  the  new  settlements 
and  neglected  regions.  As  the  tide  of 
emigration  flowed  westward  into  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  regions  be¬ 
yond  this  volunteer  ministry  of  evangel¬ 
ism  kept  pace  with  it.  These  men  were 
heroes  of  faith  who  endured  hardness  as 
good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  scattered  churches  formed  in  this 
new  and  rapidly  extending  domain  soon 
began  to  feel  the  need  of  fellowship  and 
united  effort.  The  first  association  of 
Baptist  churches  in  this  country — the 
Philadelphia  Association — was  formed  in 
1707.  Very  early  in  its  history  it  ap¬ 
pointed  missionaries.  The  second  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Baptist  churches — the  Charles¬ 
ton  Association  of  South  Carolina — Avas 
formed  in  1761,  and  four  years  later  it 
provided  for  the  services  of  an  itinerant 
missionary.  By  the  year  1800  no  feAver 
than  forty-eight  associations  had  been  or¬ 
ganized  among  the  Baptist  churches  of 
the  United  States,  all  of  them  active  in 
the  work  of  evangelism.  The  Shaftesbury 
Association  of  Vermont,  for  instance,  had 
its  home  missionaries  making  tours 
through  Central  NeAv  York  to  Niagara 
and  into  Upper  Canada. 

In  like  manner  representatives  of  Con¬ 
gregational  churches  which,  before  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Avere  thick¬ 
ly  strewn  throughout  NeAv  England,  Avent 
forth  on  home  missionary  tours,  under 
the  auspices  of  their  several  church  or 
local  associations.  Thus  was  A'olunteer 
effort  supplemented  by  associated  effort 
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and  the  fire  of  home  mission  zeal  kindled 
and  spread. 

In  the  year  1798  the  missionary  senti¬ 
ment  which  had  been  expressing  itself 
in  many  ways  among  the  Congregational 
churches  of  New  England  crystallized  into 
organized  missionary  effort,  and  in  June 
of  that  year  the  Missionary  Society  of 
Connecticut  was  formed.  The  scope  and 
aim  of  this  new  society  are  clearly  defined 
in  article  4  of  its  constitution,  which 
reads:  “The  object  of  this  society  shall 
be  to  Christianize  the  heathen  of  North 
America  and  to  support  and  promote 
Christian  knowledge  in  the  new  settle¬ 
ments  within  the  United  States.” 

In  1799  the  Massachusetts  Missionary 
Society  was  formed  on  the  same  broad 
basis,  its  object,  as  defined  in  its  charter, 
being  to  diffuse  the  gospel  among  the 
heathen  (Indians)  as  well  as  other  people, 
in  the  remote  parts  of  our  country  where 
Christ  is  seldom  or  never  preached. 

New  Hampshire  in  1801,  Maine  and 
Vermont  in  1807,  promptly  followed  the 
lead  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
Thus  within  ten  years  of  the  first  move¬ 
ment  New  England  was  organized  in 
every  part  for  home  missions. 

This  movement  was  not  confined  to 
Congregational  churches.  The  evangel¬ 
istic  spirit  which  wTas  at  work  within  oth¬ 
er  communions  sought  expression  in  kin¬ 
dred  organizations.  Thus  a  Baptist  socie¬ 
ty,  the  Massachusetts  Domestic  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  was  organized  in  1802 — the 
first  organization  of  its  kind  among  Amer¬ 
ican  Baptists.  Its  object,  as  defined  in 
its  constitution,  was  to  furnish  occasional 
preaching  and  to  promote  the  knowledge 
of  evangelical  truth  in  the  new  settle¬ 
ments  in  these  United  States,  or  further, 
if  circumstances  should  render  it  proper. 
The  work  field  of  this,  society  gradually 
extended  from  Maine  to  Missouri,  and 
its  managers  announce  at  the  outset  that 
there  are  ho  limits  to  their  exertions  ex¬ 


cept  the  boundaries  of  the  great  and  ex¬ 
tensive  country  in  which  it  is  their  happi¬ 
ness  to  live.  They  make  their  appoint¬ 
ments  in  a  largeness  of  spirit,  which  will 
know  neither  east  nor  west,  north  nor 
south.  Prior  to  1835,  when  this  society 
changed  its  name  to  the  Massachusetts 
Baptist  Convention,  it  had  sent  its  mis¬ 
sionaries  into  every  one  of  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  states,  and  into  the  British  provinces. 
From  within  this  society  sprang  the  move¬ 
ment  for  a  national  organization,  which 
eventuated  in  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society. 

The  organized  home  mission  work  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  dates  from  the  year  1802.  One 
of  the  first  acts,  indeed,  of  the  general 
assembly,  when  organized  in  1789,  was 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  to  send  forth 
missionaries  well  qualified  to  be  employed 
in  mission  work  on  the  frontiers,  but  its 
organized  work  in  home  missions  dates 
from  the  appointment  in  1802  of  a  stand 
ing  committee  of  missions  to  prosecute 
the  work  in  its  name  and  to  nominate  mis¬ 
sionaries  subject  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  assembly. 

In  1786  the  general  synod  of  the  Be- 
formed  Church  of  America  appointed  a 
committee  to  devise  some  plan  for  send¬ 
ing  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  localities. 
Work  of  a  more  or  less  desultory  kind 
was  carried  on  for  several  years  under 
this  plan,  until  1822  the  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church  was 
formed. 

Thus  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  born 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  did  the  churches  in 
this  new  world  enter  upon  an  aggressive 
campaign  which  has  been  pressed  with 
increasing  zeal  and  determination  and 
will  know  no  abatement  until  this  land, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  possession  and  pos¬ 
sibility,  h.as  been  won  for  our  Christ. 

The  national  domain,  in  those  days 
when  our  fathers  conceived  and  initiated 
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these  great  missionary  movements,  com¬ 
prised  only  the  territory  between  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  and  the  Missouri  river — an 
area  of  only  827,344  square  miles.  The 
population  numbered  only  about  five  and 
a  quarter  millions  and  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  av¬ 
erage  depth  of  settlement  being  only  255 
miles  from  the  coast — not  more  than  five 
per  cent,  west  of  the  Appalachian  moun¬ 
tains.  In  1806  what  is  known  as  the 
Western  Reserve  was  considered  the  ex¬ 
treme  limit  of  civilization  in  the  west. 
The  tide  of  immigration  from  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  had  not  then  begun 
to  pour  in  its  flood.  The  population  was 
in  large  measure  homogeneous.  With  the 
exception  of  the  aborigines,  who  roamed 
the  forest  and  the  prairies,  they  were 
largely  of  one  stock,  speaking  the  same 
tongue,  and  inheriting  the  same  ideas. 

The  boundary  lines  of  that  early  day 
were  soon  left  far  in  the  rear  by  the  rest¬ 
less,  adventurous  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
by  the  incoming  tide  of  immigration.  The 
first  point  of  attack  by  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  forces  of  the  home  missionary  army 
were  western  New  York  and  northern  and 
southeastern  Ohio. 

Then  came  the  opening  up  of  the 
Northwest  Territory — that  vast,  wedge- 
shaped  tract  of  250,000  square  miles, 
lying  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  which  has 
been  aptly  designated  the  keystone  of  the 
American  commonwealth,  comprising  the 
present  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Into  that  vast 
territory  there  poured  three  distinct 
streams  of  settlers.  New  England  and 
New  York  sent  their  sons — men  imbued 
with  patriotism,  enlightened  by  education, 
and  inured  to  hardship — into  northern 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  into  south¬ 
ern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  From  the 
southland  there  came  another  stream — 
men  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  with 


less  thrift  and  ambition.  Wisconsin  at¬ 
tracted  to  its  wilds  the  sturdy  sons  of 
Germany.  With  this  fast-flowing  tide  the 
new  energy  of  the  home  mission  move¬ 
ment  kept  pace,  preaching  the  gospel, 
building  the  church  and  setting  up  the 
schoolhouse. 

Following  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
occupation  of  this  Northwest  Territory 
came  the  famous  Louisiana  purchase,  by 
which  the  national  domain  was  enlarged 
by  a  million  square  miles.  Out  of  this 
purchase  have  been  carved  thirteen  states 
and  territories — a  colossal  empire,  rich  in 
agricultural  possibilities,  and  possessing 
untold  wealth  of  mineral  treasures. 
Throughout  this  vast  domain,  into  which 
the  tides  of  immigration  poured  through 
Missouri  and  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  Wyoming, 
Montana  and  Idaho,  with  Colorado  and 
Oklahoma,  the  home  missionary  forces 
pressed  their  way,  keeping  pace  with  the 
onward  movement,  and  in  this  vast  do¬ 
main  they  are  contending  for  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  mastery.  Into  this  vast 
territory  the  Christian  churches  of  the 
east  have  lavishly  poured  their  best  blood, 
their  wealth,  their  traditions  of  religion 
and  education,  and  here  today  they  are 
laying  the  foundations  or  rearing  the 
superstructure  of  a  mighty  Christian  em¬ 
pire. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  northwest¬ 
ern  boundary  question  in  1846  began  the 
purely  American  development  of  Oregon. 
Washington,  including  Idaho,  had  been 
set  off  as  a  territory  in  1853.  In  1849 
began  the  wild  rush  of  gold  seekers  to 
California,  presenting  a  new  and  gigantic 
home  missionary  problem.  With  the 
Mexican  cession  of  Utah,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  came  a  new  set  of  problems,  and 
our  home  missionary  societies  were  called 
upon  to  cope  with  the  strange  spiritual 
delusion — that  subtle  and  unscrupulous 
system  of  ecclesiastico-political  statecraft 
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— mormonism,  and  with  a  Spanish-Mexi  ■ 
•can  element  which  for  three  centuries  had 
been  under  the  absolute  rule  of  Roman 
priesthood  in  its  most  corrupt  and  cor¬ 
rupting  forms. 


With  the  purchase  of  Alaska — the  last 
northwest  in  American  history — and  the 
surrender  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  United 
States,  the  field  of  American  home  mis¬ 
sions  has  reached  its  full  dimensions. 


Soul  Rewinning. 

Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.  D. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  clergyman  of 
our  city  in  addressing  a  represent¬ 
ative  body  of  metropolitan  Christians  not 
long  since  made  the  somewhat  startling 
statement  that  the  greatest  problem  which 
the  church  of  today  had  to  solve  was  not 
to  save  the  sinner  but  to  save  the  saints. 
The  surprise  which  his  remark  at  first 
awakened  was  soon  lessened,  if  not  dis¬ 
sipated  altogether,  when  he  went  on  to 
declare  his  meaning  to  be  that  there  was 
a  great  tier  of  earnest-minded,  right-liv¬ 
ing  men  and  women  who  believed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  respected  Him,  admired 
Him  and  secretly  desired  to  follow  Him, 
but  who  held  themselves  altogether  aloof 
from  the  church,  refusing  in  any  way  to 
affiliate  with  its  organization  or  to  identi¬ 
fy  themselves  with  its  enterprises,  and 
that  to  make  any  impression  upon  them 
or  to  persuade  them  to  give  anything  like 
a  positive  response  to  the  church’s  over¬ 
tures  was  far  more  difficult  than  to  evan¬ 
gelize  the  hardened  classes,  such  as  the 
inebriate  or  the  libertine,  and  commit 
them  to  a  religious  life. 

Who  is  prepared  to  contravene  this 
clergyman’s  statement  as  thus  interpreted 
by  him  ?  The  drift  away  from  the  church 
today  is  one  of  the  appalling  religious 
facts  of  our  time.  Saddening  as  it  is 
to  see  a  chasm  yawning  between  the  great 
unbelieving  world  and  the  church,  yet  to 
witness  a  breach  steadily  widening  be¬ 
tween  our  Christian  institutions  and  peo¬ 


ple  whom  one  can  not  really  classify  as 
of  the  world,  whose  traditions  and  whose 
convictions  are  all  Christian,  who  by  good 
rights  belong  with  us  and  should  be 
marching  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us 
in  the  conquest  of  this  generation  for 
Christ,  is  a  condition  even  more  deplor¬ 
able,  presenting  confessedly  a  problem  so 
intricate  and  a  task  so  difficult  as  to  seem 
well  nigh  impossible. 

This  exodus  from  the  church  is  in  some 
quarters  a  veritable  stampede.  Such 
surely  it  is  in  our  great  cities.  People 
who  were  once  most  punctilious  in  their 
attendance  upon  public  worship  and  who 
still  call  themselves  Christians  think  noth¬ 
ing  of  absenting  themselves  altogether 
from  the  services  of  the  church,  and  have 
no  compunction  in  allowing  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  grow  up,  not  only  without  any 
Sunday  school  training — that  is  not  so 
strange,  considering  the  character  of  much 
of  our  teaching  there — but  without  any 
religious  instruction  as  its  substitute. 
Speak  to  them  about  their  dereliction  and 
they  will  not  offer  an  excuse,  as  was  for¬ 
merly  their  usual  rule,  but  they  will  de¬ 
fend  their  course,  and  maintain  with  evi¬ 
dent  sincerity  that  they  no  longer  regard 
church  attendance  as  an  essential  factor 
of  the  Christian  life. 

This  tendency  operates  chiefly  with  the 
two  extremes  of  society,  though  the  great 
intermediate  class  is  by  no  means  free 
from  its  influence.  There  is  very  little 
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church  attendance  in  this  country  among 
Protestant  servants,  while  the  American 
workman  is  notoriously  a  religious  alien. 
Conditions  are,  if  possible,  even  more  dis¬ 
couraging  at  the  opposite  social  pole.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  the  more  com¬ 
manding  one’s  social,  commercial  or  intel¬ 
lectual  position  the  looser  and  the  more 
negative  his  relation  to  the  church. 

Is  not  the  task  of  reaching  and  winning 
these  people  as  difficult  as  any  that  could 
come  to  our  hands  ?  They  are  of  all  oth¬ 
ers  the  most  self-satisfied  and  self-suffi¬ 
cient.  They  would  spurn  as  a  base  re¬ 
flection  any  intimation  that  they  were 
not  Christian  people.  They  are  trading 
upon  their  past  religious  credit,  pointing 
to  what  they  once’  were  in  the  church  or 
what  they  once  did  for  the  church  as  the 
passport  into  perpetual  religious  ease  and 
indifference.  Converting  the  heathen,  re¬ 
deeming  the  confirmed  and  notoriously 
wicked,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  re¬ 
winning  these  present  day  quasi-saints. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  had  in  mind 
those  who  at  present  are  outside  of  our 
churches.  What  do  we  find  within  the 
church?  At  least  three  classes  that  need 
rewinning : 

(a)  A  large  body  of  men  and  women 
- — chiefly  men — living  excellent  lives  and 
breathing  a  noble  spirit  who  love  the 
things  of  Christ  as  much  as  we  do  or 
could,  but  who  decline  to  be  actively  asso¬ 
ciated  either  with  the  membership  or  the 
work  of  the  church.  Were  they  living 
sinful  lives  you  could  appeal  to  their 
consciences  and  induce  repentance,  but 
the  fact  is  they  are  as  good,  as  true,  as  sin¬ 
cere,  as  moral  as  the  people  who  honor 
the  institutions  and  ordinances  of  the 
church — indeed,  in  many  cases  far  more 
so — and  to  win  them  to  your  position  is 
as  hard  a  task  as  the  Christian  worker 
finds. 

(b)  The  second  class  consists  of  those 
who  have  formally  connected  themselves 


with  the  church,  but  since  that  time  their 
attitude  toward  it  has  been  that  of  the 
man  who  said  he  had  so  much  respect 
for  the  truth  that  he  seldom  used  it. 
Their  names  are  upon  our  books — in  the 
retired  rolls,  it  is  to  be  hoped — and  they 
do  occasionally  turn  up,  oftener  at  some 
social  than  at  a  religious  function,  but 
they  are  practically  the  unchurched  within 
the  church,  and  they  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
won  to  Christ  before  they  can  be  made 
His  faithful  followers  or  His  worthy  rep¬ 
resentatives.  It  would  be  a  fearfully  het¬ 
erodox  thing  for  a  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter  to  speak  of  a  second  conversion,  but 
something  very  like  unto  that  will  have 
to  take  place  before  you  can  account  -such 
people  saved. 

(c)  The  third  class  is  made  up  of  those 
who  go  through  all  the  motions  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  life,  are  faithful  in  their  relations 
to  the  church,  but  whose  religion,  as  Car¬ 
lyle  describes  it,  is  only  “algebraic  piety” 
— the  symbol  without  the  substance,  or, 
as  Browning  calls  it  with  equal  aptness, 
“Dramatic  Christianity” — playing,  not 
living  religion.  Such  ones,  if  they  have 
ever  known  Jesus  Christ  as  a  great  real- 
ity,  have  receded  from  that  high  point, 
and  they  must  be  rewon  if  they  are  to 
have  an  experience  that  is  either  deep  or 
real. 

Where,  noAv,  are  we  to  locate  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  unfortunate  trend  of  the 
age?  There  are  those  who  refer  it  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  This, 
say  they,  is  a  commercial  age,  and  the 
last  thing  people  are  interested  in  is  lay¬ 
ing  up  treasures  in  heaven.  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure-seeking  age,  given  to  self -gratification 
and  self-indulgence,  and  it  finds  no  con¬ 
geniality,  of  course,  in  a  religion  of  self- 
denial  and  cross-bearing.  It  is  an  age 
of  loose  thinking,  in  which  the  inclina¬ 
tion  is  to  bank  everything  spiritual  upon 
the  love  of  God  and  let  the  future  settle 
its  own  accounts.  It  is  a  selfish  age,  so 
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bent  upon  what  is  immediately  advanta¬ 
geous  that  eternity  with  its  remote  and  in¬ 
visible  interests  fails  to  address  to  men 
any  strong  or  winsome  appeal. 

All  this  may  accurately  describe  the 
age — doubtless  in  general  outline  it  is  a 
faithful  photograph — but  to  me  it  seems 
far  wide  of  the  mark  as  a  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  before  us. 
Suppose  the  age  is  not  favorable  to  our 
'conquest,  and  -the  conditions  untoward. 
What  else  might  we  expect?  And  with 
the  equipment  we  carry  as  the  host  of  the 
Lord  are  we  justified  in  resting  all  the 
blame  for  failure  there?  Did  not  Chris¬ 
tianity  contend  against  greater  odds  in 
the  first  century,  in  the  third  century,  the 
■eighth,  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  yet  in  every  instance  con- 
■quer,  and  conquer  gloriously  ?  Has  the 
church  of  Christ  had  its  commission  with¬ 
drawn  since  then?  Is  the  gospel  of  re¬ 
demption  less  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
xation  to  every  one  that  believeth? 

If  a  remedy  that  has  lost  none  of  its 
virtue  ceases  to  produce  its  former  results, 
where  must  the  fault  be  placed  but  upon 
the  one  administering  it  ?  With  the  same 
'Gospel  in  its  hand,  the  same  Spirit  vouch¬ 
safed  unto  it,  the  same  redeeming  purpose 
behind  it,  and  the  same  sign  upon  its  ban¬ 
ners,  if  the  church  is  failing  today,  it  is 
hers  to  accuse  and  not  to  excuse  herself. 
Tennyson’s  soliloquy, 

“Dark  is  the  world  to  thee? 

.  Thyself  is  the  reason  why,” 

may  well  be  hers.  Her  method  must  be 
defective,  or  her  face  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion,  or  she  has  been  stripped  of  her  pow¬ 
er.  Something  surely  is  wanting,  and  she 
could  do  nothing  better  just  now — indeed, 
she  will  be  driven  to  it  in  self-defense  or 
for  self-preservation — than  to  give  herself 
to  the  sharpest,  deepest  self-examination, 
repenting  of  her  discovered  shortcomings 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

There  are  not  less  than  four  great  re¬ 


quirements  which,  in  my  judgment,  must 
be  squarely  met  by  the  church  of  today 
before  it  will  be  able  to  do  this  work  of 
soul  rewinning  as  it  should  be  done,  and 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  it. 

1.  It  must  live  a  more  winsome  life 
before  these  people,  before  all  people.  Is 
it  not  a  common  saying  these  days — we 
must  all  confess  to  hearing  it  on  every 
hand — that  there  seems  little,  if  any  dif¬ 
ference  between  those  belonging  to  the 
world  and  those  who  belong  to  the  church  ? 
“The  meanest,  smallest,  least  scrupulous 
men  I  meet,”  said  a  prominent  citizen  of 
our  city  to  me  the  other  day,  “are  church 
people.”  This  may  be  an  extreme  state¬ 
ment,  but  that  it  has  a  broader  basis  to 
rest  upon  than  we  will  ordinarily  admit 
to  others  is  more  than  certain. 

Nor  can  we  find  relief  in  the  reflection, 
doubtless  in  itself  a  warrantable  one,  that 
the  average  Christian  of  today  lives  a 
cleaner,  higher,  nobler  life,  than  did  the 
average  Christian  of  a  century  ago.  That 
ought  to  be  most  markedly  the  case  with 
the  superior  advantages,  the  nobler  ideals, 
the  richer  influences,  that  are  his.  The 
fact  is  a  church  with  half  of  our  present 
membership,  yes,  one-tenth,  made  up  of 
consecrated  souls  on  fire  with  God,  on  fire 
for  God,  carrying  His  light  about  with 
them  in  their  faces,  His  love  radiating 
out  from  their  lives,  would  do  far  more 
to  win  lost  souls  and  rewin  lapsed  souls 
than  the  church  of  today  will  ever  be  able 
to  do,  with  all  its  numbers  and  all  its 
machinery,  but  weighed  down  under  the 
incubus  of  so  many  contradictory,  if  not 
incriminating,  lives. 

2.  The  church  is  bound  to  preach  a 
more  winsome  gospel,  if  she  would  do  this 
work  of  soul  rewinning.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  the  pulpit  should  give  itself 
more  completely  to  the  theme  of  God’s 
love — I  shall  surely  not  be  misunderstood 
when  I  say  that  our  evangelical  ministers 
are  emphasizing  the  love  of  God  with  suf- 
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ficient,  if  not  undue,  faithfulness.  There 
is  altogether  too  much  preaching  among 
us  which  tends  to  emasculate  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God  until  it  has  been  made  scarce¬ 
ly  more  than  sheer,  if  not  stark,  babyhood. 

No,  I  would  not  by  any  means  place  the 
accent  here.  The  people  in  every  age, 
and  in  none  more  than  in  this,  have  de¬ 
manded  three  notes-  in  the  chord  which 
the  pulpit  is  set  to  sound : 

(a)  The  first  of  these  is  certainty — 
a  conviction  of  the  truth  he  utters,  which 
commands  the  preacher  to  the  core. 
“That  which  you  believe  with  all  your 
soul,  and'  with  all  your  might,  and  all 
your  strength,  and  are  ready  to  face  To- 
phet  for — that,  for  you,”  said  Carlyle,  “is 
the  truth.”  Any  other  kind  of  preaching 
repels  men — in  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
can  not  win  them. 

“That  which  issues  from  the  heart  alone, 

Will  bend  the  hearts  of  others  to  your  own.” 

(b)  The  second  note  is  reality — truth 
which  has  passed  through  the  preacher’s 
own  experience  and  evidenced  itself  in  his 
life. 

(c)  The  third  is  authority,  truth 
straight  from  God,  a  vision  seen  in  the 
mount,  and  brought  by  the  preacher  down 
to  the  people  on  the  plain.  It  is  because 
the  pulpit  has  so  seldom  for  the  people  a 
message  from  God  that  the  people  feel  so 
little  need  of  the  pulpit.  When  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Word  become  the  prophets  of 
the  Lord,  speaking  forth  what  they  verily 
believe,  what  they  have  felt  in  their  own 
hearts,  and  what  they  have  received  of 
God,  the  lapsed  and  the  lost  will  both 
turn  to  the  church  as  the  doves  seek  their 
windows  at  nightfall. 

I  find  myself  less  and  less  sympathetic 
toward  those  who  are  worried  about  the 
lessening  number  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  To  me  this  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  signs  of  the  times.  Instead 
of  urging  a  man  to  enter  the  ministry,  I 
would  help  to  make  this  as  difficult  for 


him  as  possible.  If  there  were  no  obsta¬ 
cles  in  a  candidate’s  way,  I  would  put 
some  there.  When  there  is  a  revival  of 
the  Pauline  “Woe”  in  the  pulpit,  there 
will  be  a  mighty  revival  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  in  our  churches. 

3.  The  church  will  need  to  turn  a  more 
winsome  face  to  the  world  if  it  would  do 
this  work  which  is  laid  to  its  hand.  What 
do  I  mean  by  that?  Kecall  the  schism 
which  still  divides  the  church,  much  of 
it  based  upon  non-essentials,  and  you  will 
know.  Observe  how  the  affairs  of  many, 
yes,  I  venture  to  say,  of  most  of  our 
churches  are  managed;  how  suffused  they 
are  with  a  commercial  spirit;  how  much 
of  narrowness  and  strife  and  pettiness 
still  mark  their  life  and  labor;  and  how 
worldly  are  their  people;  how  essentially 
of  the  earth  earthy  are  their  enterprises; 
how  much  like  the  running  of  machinery 
their  organizations,  how  little  of  real 
brotherhood  there  is  among  church  peo¬ 
ple,  and  one  of  the  highest  barriers  to  the 
work  of  soul  winning  or  soul  rewinning 
will  at  once  stand  high  before  you.  Again 
and  again  have  I  had  men  of  our  city  tell 
me  that  they  dared  not,  after  their  former 
experiences,  return  to  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  church,  lest  disenchant¬ 
ment  might  ensue  and  their  religious  lives 
thereby  lose  their  glow  and  vigor.  With 
such  a  face  turned  toward  the  unsaved,  is 
it  strange  that  they  should  fail  to  be  al¬ 
lured  churchward? 

4.  Still  again,  if  the  church  would 
substitute  success  for  failure  in  this  mis¬ 
sion  of  hers  she  must  do  a  more  winsome 
work.  Say  what  we  may,  is  it  not  still 
true,  shamefully  true,  that  the  church  has 
assumed  an  indifferent  attitude  toward 
the  class  we  now  have  in  mind?  Or,  at 
least,  has  been  singularly  inactive  in 
their  behalf  ? 

(a)  How  utterly  neglectful  of  disci¬ 
pline  she  has  been  in  this  country !  If  the 
age  fails  to  detect  any  sharp  difference  be- 
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tween  the  church  and  the  world,  has  it  not 
been  in  a  large  degree  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  failed  to  establish  and  exalt  that 
difference  ?  The  tares  and  the  wheat  grow 
together,  and  nothing  this  side .  of  the 
Judgment  day  would  seem  to  threaten 
their  separation.  Soul  rewinning  in 
many  quarters  is  simply  waiting  upon 
church  discipline. 

(b)  How  little  attention  our  churches 
give  to  Christian  nurture!  In  too  many 
cases  we  persuade  young  people  and  chil¬ 
dren,  with  a  great  show  of  Zeal,  to  join 
the  church  and  then  drop  them  forthwith. 
Thenceforth  they  are  allowed  to  go  their 
own  way,  and  that  way  leads  usually 
straight  back  to  their  former  habits  and 
associations,  and  the  last  estate  is  not 
only  as  bad,  but  it  is  worse  than  the  first. 
Is  it  too  strong  a  position  to  take  that  no 
church  should  attempt  to  make  converts 
until  it  is  prepared  to  care  for  them? 

(c)  Hot  only  have  church  discipline 
and  Christian  nurture  been  too  sadly 
wanting  among  us,  but  there  has  been  a 
deplorable  lack  of  personal  work  with  and 
for  the  class  in  question.  If  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  individual  work  for  the  individual 
among  the  lost,  there  is  even  less  among 
the  lapsed.  How  far,  as  a  rule,  does  the 
continuing  absence  of  a  pew-holder  give 
a  pew-neighbor  anxiety?  Hew  members 
pass  into  the  church  and  out  again  with¬ 
out  even  our  officers  feeling  any  very 
heavy  burden  of  soul  for  them.  You  can 
get  ten  men  and  ten  women,  yes,  a  hun¬ 
dred,  to  do  committee  work  where  you  can 
get  one  to  assume  the  least  responsibility 
for  the  spiritual  well  being  of  a  fellow 
member.  Women  will  make  social  calls 
on  the  new  people,  but  you  can  scarcely 
hire  the  most  pious  of  them  to  make  per¬ 
sonal  calls  either  for  a  lost  sheep  or  for 
one  who  is  only  straying. 

A  certain  city  pastor — let  his  name  re¬ 
main  unspoken — noticed  recently  that 
one  of  the  young  women  of  his  member¬ 


ship  showed  suspicious  signs  of  slipping 
away.  He  did  not  like  the  increasing 
ruddiness  of  her  complexion,  and  the  ex¬ 
pensive  clothes  she  was  wearing  so  con¬ 
tradicted  the  frugality  of  her  home  that 
he  was  naturally  anxious  for  her.  His 
own  efforts  in  her  behalf  seemed  unavail¬ 
ing  and  he  felt  she  needed  a  woman’s 
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touch.  He  went  thereupon  to  one  of  his 
good  women,  an  active  church  worker,  told 
her  the  facts,  and  asked  her  to  give  the 
young  woman  special  and  immediate  at¬ 
tention.  She  cheerfully  accepted  the 
charge  and  promised  faithfully  to  fulfill 
it.  A  whole  month  elapsed  and  nothing 
had  been  heard  from  the  young  woman. 
Inquiring  what  had  been  done,  what  was 
the  pastor’s  surprise  to  learn  that  his 
faithful  church  worker  had  not  yet  under¬ 
taken  her  task.  She  said  she  had  been  too 
busy,  but  she  had  not  been  too  busy  to 
attend  the  theater  three  times  a  week 
since  then,  to  go  regularly  to  her  euchre 
club,  nor  to  spend  an  afternoon  or  two  a 
week  traipsing  about  making  society  calls. 
Failing  in  this  instance,  he  turned  to  a 
second  good  woman  of  his  church,  one 
who  always  attended  the  women’s  prayer 
meetings  and  indulged  freely  in  pious 
talk.  She  also  made  fair  promises,  but 
kept  them  no  better  than  her  busy  sister. 
She  gave  her  much  church  work  as  an 
excuse  for  her  neglect.  She  had  plenty  of 
time  in  which  to  get  up  entertainments, 
but  none  to  give  to  an  imperiled  soul. 

Then  he  made  another  attempt,  this 
time  with  a  Christian  Endeavorer  of  the 
zealous  type,  but  she  was  no  prompter  in 
her  service  than  her  predecessor.  Finally, 
in  desperation,  he  turned  to  a  deaconess 
of  the  church,  and,  in  order  to  lay  the  bur¬ 
den  heavily  upon  her  heart,  he  quoted 
to  her  the  3d  chapter  of  Ezekiel  and 
warned  her  of  carrying  this  young  wo¬ 
man’s  blood  upon  her  conscience.  This 
fourth  young  woman  went  straightway 
upon  her  mission,  only  to  find  that  mat- 
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ters  were  far  worse  than  even  the  pastor 
had  supposed.  The  young  woman  could 
not  be  found  at  home — she  spent  all  her 
evenings  out.  So  the  visitor  sought  her 
at  her  place  of  business,  and  the  diamond 
rings  which  bestudded  her  fingers,  the 
dyed  hair,  an  unmistakable  'Cast  in  the 
eye,  told  the  sad  story  of  her  ruin.  While 
God’s  people  had  been  tarrying,  playing 
with  the  world,  or  trying  to  satisfy  their 
consciences  with  unimportant  work,  one 


The  Conference 

Rev.  A.  W. 

HOUSANDS  are  spiritually  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  blessed  influences  which 
flow  forth  from  Winona.  This  is  not 
strange.  For  many  generations  of  Chris¬ 
tians  have  grown  up  in  this  land,  and 
the  conference  represents  the  ripe  fruit 
of  Christian  life  and  teaching.  It  is 
strange,  however,  that  in  heathen  lands 
the  conference  idea  has  gained  such  head¬ 
way  within  a  few  years.  In  June  of  this 
year  th^re  was  held  at  Albuquerque,  N. 
M.,  a  conference  on  the  home  mission 
field  conducted  by  a  foreign  missionary. 
Rev.  William  Wallace,  of  Saltillo,  Mexico, 
by  invitation,  conducted  the  conference. 
The  language  used  was  Spanish.  The 
members  of  the  conference  consisted  of 
eighteen  field  workers  and  students  of  the 
home  board,  all  of  them  Mexicans  except 
one  Scotchman,  one  Dane,  one  Ute  and 
one  Pima  Indian.  The  conference  illus¬ 
trates  how  closely  allied  is  the  work  of 
home  and  foreign  boards. 

In  the  springtime  there  was  a  great 
conference  held  at  Ching  Mai,  in  the 
Laos  country.  A  thousand  Christians 
from  all  over  Laos  came  up  to  this  feast 
of  tabernacles.  Yet  it  is  only  forty  years 
ago  that  the  first  missionarv  went  to 
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of  His  children  had  been  lost,  not  only 
to  His  church,  but  to  decency,  honor  and 
virtue;  and  today  her  home  is  in  one  of 
our  city’s  brothels. 

“So  many  tender  words  and  true, 

We  meant  to  speak,  dear  heart,  to  you ; 

So  many  things  we  meant  to  do, 

But  we  forgot. 

“The  busy  days  were  full  of  care, 

The  long  nights  fell,  and  unaware 
You  passed  beyond  life’s  leading  prayer, 
While  we  forgot.” 


Idea  in  Missions* 

Halsey,  D.  D. 

Laos.  For  days  these  Christians  studied 
the  Word  of  God,  engaged  in  prayer,  de¬ 
liberated  on  the  problems  relating  to  the 
extension  of  the  Master’s  kingdom,  found 
pleasant  recreation  in  games  and  the  like, 
and  had  a  most  helpful  and  blessed  as¬ 
sembly.  One  day  the  natives  gave  a  din  ¬ 
ner  to  the  missionaries,  and  in  the  after  - 
dinner  speeches  one  native  said:  “For¬ 
merly  we  told  a  Christian  by  the  white 
coat  which  he  wore,  now  white  coats  have 
become  very  common,  and  we  tell  Chris¬ 
tians  by  their  daily  life  and  conversation.” 
An  offering  was  made  for  the  purchase  of 
a  lot  for  a  church,  and  an  additional  of¬ 
fering  for  the  famine  sufferers  in  La- 
kawn. 

In  the  province  of  Hunan  the  first 
week  in  June  there  was  a  notable  confer¬ 
ence.  Thirty-five  representatives  of  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations  at  work  in  Hunan 
gathered  in  the  city  of  Chang  Sha.  Three 
years  ago  no  foreigner  would  have  been 
permitted  to  enter  Chang  Sha.  Now 
these  Christians  meet,  deliberate,  pray, 
plan,  and  there  is  none  to  molest  or  make 
them  afraid.  The  Gospel  is  making  prog¬ 
ress  in  Hunan,  and  so  is  Christian  comity. 
A  short  time  ago  a  great  conference  was 
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held  at  Shanghai,  China.  The  Christians 
of  China  are  talking  of  combining  in  one 
great  organization  to  present  a  solid  front 
to  the  heathenism  all  about  them.  The 
Canton  mission  this  year  will  roll  up  an 
aggregate  of  1,100  adult  baptisms,  some¬ 
thing  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
this  mission  or  of  any  other  mission  in 
China. 

A  year  ago  there  was  held  in  Japan 
a  conference  of  Christian  workers.  They 
decided  on  carrying  the  gospel  into  the 
enemies’  country.  A  great  exposition  was 
to  open  at  Osaka,  Japan,  the  first  day  of 
March,  to  continue  five  months.  This 
conference  of  Christian  workers  planned 
a  great  evangelistic  campaign.  The  ex¬ 
position  closed  July  31.  Not  a  single 
day  of  the  exposition  in  which  there  were 
not  gospel  services  held.  Each  denomi¬ 
nation  took  a  certain  portion  of  the  time, 
and  thus  Christian  comity  gained  another 
victory.  The  Japanese  church  is  moving 
forward  with  great  rapidity.  The  new 
work  on  the  Island  of  Formosa  not  only 
bodes  well  for  Formosa,  but  tells  of  the 
fine  spirit  of  the  Japanese. 

It  is  even  proposed  to  begin  worx 
among  the  head  hunters  of  Formosa,  the  _ 
wild  men  whom  George  Leslie  Mackay 
sought  so  faithfully  to  tame,  but  failed 
to  attain  success. 

Dr.  Hepburn  went  to  Japan  in  1857. 
Within  that  periocLwe  have  seen  a  great 
Japanese  church  rise,  which  today  is  so 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  foreign  missions 
that  it  sends  its  messengers  out  of  its 
own  bounds  to  labor  for  Christ  and  the 
church. 

The  Japanese  evangelist  who  was  about 
to  go  to  Tienstin,  China,  declared  that 
he  was  willing  to  be  even  the  poorest 
of  the  coolies  if  thereby  he  could 
preach  Christ  to  his  fellow  countrymen 
and  lead  them  to  Christ.  Only  one 
person  in  a  thousand  in  J apan  is  a  con¬ 
fessing  Christian  and  one  in  seventy  of 


the  student  class  is  a  professing  Chris¬ 
tian. 

You  have  heard  much,  certainly,  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Torrey.  It  was  a  great 
work,  and  only  one  of  a  series.  Mr.  Mott, 
in  his  tour,  it  is  said,  led  at  least  one 
thousand  Japanese  young  men  to  decide 
for  Christ.  The  conference  idea  in  J  apan 
has  welded  together  the  various  Christian 
bodies.  The  church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
is  moving  steadily  forward. 

Hot  many  months  ago  in  northern  Ko¬ 
rea  there  was  a  conference  held  of  one 
hundred  picked  workers.  They  came  from 
all  over  Korea.  They  all  paid  their  own 
way.  If  the  evangelistic  committee  should 
call  a  conference  of  picked  workers  in 
this  country  the  expense  would  have  to 
be  paid  by  some  man  of  wealth  like  Mr. 
Converse.  The  Korean  is  rapidly  de\  el  - 
oping  into  a  self-supporting,  aggressive 
Christian.  A  large  conference  of  women 
was  held  last  June  in  north  Korea.  One 
woman  with  rheumatism  in  her  leg  walked 
fifty-three  miles  to  attend  this  confer¬ 
ence.  Women  in  Korea  realize  their  debt 
to  Christianity.  One  of  them  said :  “In 
Korea  is  a  saying  that  after  dogs  and  pigs 
were  made  there  was  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  so  woman  was  created/ 

In  north  Korea  last  year  there  were  re¬ 
ceived  no  less  than  2,696  adults  into  the 
church  by  baptism,  or  as  catechumens. 
Native  churches  are  pushing  out  into 
regions  hitherto  untouched  by  the  gospel. 
Yet  it  will  not  be  until  1904  that  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Korea  mis¬ 
sion  will  be  celebrated.  The  growth  of 
the  Christian  idea  in  foreign  lands  in 
the  last  few  years  should  inspire  every  one 
of  us  to  greater  zeal  and  larger  consecra¬ 
tion  for  the  Master. 

The  storv  of  Fidelia  Fiske  illustrates 
this.  Her  grandmother  prayed  that  every 
one  of  her  descendants  for  generations  to 
come  might  be  Christians.  In  1857  three 
hundred  of  the  descendants  of  this  godly 
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woman  were  members  of  Christ’s  church. 
Miss  Fiske  herself  was  a  wonderful  illus¬ 
tration  of  one  possessed  with  the  mission¬ 
ary  spirit.  Within  a  few  weeks  David 
McConaughy,  the  Forward  Movement  sec¬ 
retary,  obtained  from  an  old  woman  past 
four  score  $1,000  in  money  and  a  piece 
of  land  worth  $10,000,  the  entire  sum  to 
be  used  as  a  memorial  for  Fidelia  Fiske. 
The  old  woman  was  once  a  pupil  of  Miss 


Fiske  and  she  had  never  forgotten  her 
teaching.  A  few  weeks  ago  in  Persia  a 
ruthless  Kurd  killed  an  old  woman  of 
80.  This  old  woman  was  one  of  the  two 
pupils  of  Miss  Fiske’s  first  school.  For 
more  than  sixty  years  she  had  carried  our 
the  teaching  such  as  Miss  Fidelia  Fiske 
imparted.  Such  is  the  power  of  prayer, 
and  such  the  blessedness  of  Christian 
service. 


The  Evangelistic  Church* 

Rev.  William  E.  Biederwolf. 


T  EARNESTLY  covet  the  privilege  of 
1  saying  a  few  words  concerning  the  life 
and  the  works  of  the  church  without  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  actuated  by  any  spirit  of  harsh 
criticism.  If  any  man  is  ever  out  of  his 
place  it  is  the  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
comes  with  a  tirade  against  the  church 
of  his  Lord. 

We  are  living  in  a  new  era  to-day. 
Physically,  politically,  socially  and  spirit¬ 
ually,  things  are  not  like  they  used  to  be. 
How  much  of  this  has  been  for  the  better 
is  a  matter  of  opinion  which  we  will  not 
•discuss,  but  this  much  it  behooves  the 
•church  of  God  to  recognize,  that  she  is 
facing  the  powers  of  darkness  to-day  in 
a  way  she  never  has  before.  Never  before 
have  men  been  so  satisfied  with  them¬ 
selves — always  anxious  to  believe  that  be¬ 
cause  God  is  merciful  He  will  condone 
the  evil  of  a  man’s  life  for  the  sake  of 
the  little  good  he  may  have  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  do;  or  that,  a  righteous  balance 
being  struck,  the  moral  man  will  fare  as 
well  as  most  church  members.  Other  con¬ 
ditions  have  conspired  to  augment  this 
thought  tendency  as  never  before. 

This  satisfaction  has  borne  its  natural 
fruit  in  a  stoical  indifference  to  menis 
danger.  Whatever  our  church  creeds  mav 


set  forth  concerning  hell,  our  church  prac  • 
tice  and  some  of  its  preaching  fails  to 
indicate  our  belief  that  any  one  will  ever 
go  there;  and  if  perchance  the  complais¬ 
ant  believer  finds  himself  growing  a  little 
nervous  on  his  journey  to  eternity  he  can 
easily  find  an  appetizing  tonic  in  the 
sugar-coated  isms  of  some  one  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  species  of  the  present  day,  earth-de¬ 
vised  religions. 

These  very  facts  have  been  encourage¬ 
ments  to  the  gross  materialism  of  the  day. 
I  do  not  mean  a  belief  in  materialistic 
philosophy,  for  certainly  the  instinct  of 
immortality  is  too  deepseated  for  any  sane 
man  to  deny,  even  though  he  may  doubt 
the  Word  of  God,  but  I  refer  to  our  prac¬ 
tice  of  life,  very  much  as  if  such  a  philos¬ 
ophy  were  true. 

For  many  people  the  spiritual  is  so 
unreal  that  it  has  almost  ceased  to  have 
any  existence  at  all.  Treasures  laid  up  in 
heaven  are  too  ethereal;  we  wrould  rather 
have  the  gold  that  we  can 'touch  and  han¬ 
dle.  We  are  hard  after  the  bird  in  the 
hand  that  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  and 
as  the  sainted  A.  J.  Jordan  said,  for  most 
of  us  that  bird  is  the  American  eagle  on 
a  silver  dollar. 

Side  bv  side  with  this  we  find  the  rank- 
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est  spiritism.  Here  is  the  Hindoo  with 
Ids  Yogiism,  substituting  for  the  atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ  the  concentration  of  a 
man’s  mind  and  eye  on  the  end  of  his 
nose  to  realize  his  soul  consciousness  and 
become  holy  and  pure  like  a  god.  Here 
is  Mrs.  Eddy  substituting  a  health  wor¬ 
ship  for  the  Christ  worship  and  here  the 
devotees  of  Mme.  Blavatsky  setting  forth 
the  poverty  of  the  Christ  religion  and  of¬ 
fering  in  its  stead  an  iridescent  dream  of 
cosmic  progress. .  And  so  subtle  have  been 
these  and  other  spiritual  speculations  that 
many  of  the  very  elect  of  God  ha\  e  been 
deceived  thereby  and  have  drifted  ana-} 
from  the  moorings  of  their  former  sweet 
faith. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  take  into  account 
the  pernicious  influence  of  that  portion 
(and  no  small  portion  has  it  been)  of 
modern  fiction  that  has  been  surrendered 
to  the  disciples  of  liberalism  and  pessim¬ 
ism  and  even  atheism.  Think  once  more 
of  the  strenuous  age  in  which  we  live we 
are  living  in  an  age  of  commercial  rush — 
a  man  hardly  has  time  to  stop  and  tie 
his  shoestring;  and  we  have  allowed  the 
rush  of  things  to  steal  our  minds  away 
from  Goth  A  woman  was  on  her  way  to 
lead  a  missionary  meeting  and  stopped 
at  a  millinery  store  to  look  at  a  hat  and 
when  she  finished  she  found  she  Avas  late 
for  the  meeting;  she  rushed  out,  down  the 
street  and  into  the  meeting  place,  and, 
reaching  the  platform  said,  “Let  us  rise 
and  sing  hymn  four  dollars  and  a-fialf.” 
Earlier  life  was  simple  and  quiet ;  the 
church  and  the  home  had  a  greater  part 
in  it.  “Morning,  noon  and  night  will  I 
pray,”  said  David,  but  most  men  are  too 
busy  for  that;  for  David’s  devotions  they 
would  substitute  the  elevator  ride  on  the 
way  to  the  office  three  times  a  day  after 
meals.  There  is  something  uplifting 
about  an  elevator  and  although  it  is  not 
quite  of  the  same  nature  as  David’s  it  is  a 
great  time  saver  and  will  do  quite  as  well 


for  a  busy  man.  Most  business  men  have 
turned  their  homes  into  lunch  counters 
and  lodging  houses ;  it  is  rush  all  day  and 
the  theater  or  the  club  most  all  night, 
and  once  let  a  congregation  come  up  to 
the  house  of  God  Avith  their  heads  chock 
full  of  business  and  chock  full  of  fashion 
and  chock  full  of  pleasure  and  crammed 
Avith  two  hours’  reading  of  the  Sunday 
morning  neAvspaper  and  it  is  all  that  Ga¬ 
briel  himself  with  his  trumpet  could  do  to 
arouse  a  crowd  like  that  to  a  sense  of  its 
spiritual  obligation  and  privilege. 

Account  must  also  be  taken  of  what 
the  ceaseless  Aoav  of  immigration  for  all 
these  years  has  done  for  the  religious 
life  and  thought  of  America.  We  have 
protested  and  fought  against  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Sabbath,  and  yet  the  former  holy 
hush  of  God’s  OAvn  best  day  has  given 
place  largely  in  our  cities  and  our  neAver 
towns  to  the  rabble  rush  of  pleasure  seek¬ 
ers  and  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find 
some  of  our  staid  and  pious  deacons  quite 
close  up  with  the  music. 

And  then,  before  existing  conditions 
can  be  thoroughly  appreciated  must  we 
not  confess  with  deep  humiliation  that 
fifty  years  of  negative  preaching  and  lib¬ 
eralizing  tendency  has  not  failed  to  beat 
its  natural  fruit  ?  It  has  stunted  groAvth  , 
it  has  poisoned  the  soul.  This  world  needs 
Christ  and  possibly  in  the  night  of  its 
sorroAV  is  crying  for  Him  a  little  more 
than  most  of  us  have  dared  to  believe; 
and  yet  this  discourse  is  given  to  a  review 
of  the  latest  fiction  issue — it  shows  the 
preacher  a  broad  man,  abreast  the  times, 
you  knoAv ;  another  to  the  perplexing  ques¬ 
tion  whether  man  came  out  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  or  out  of  a  zoological  garden — 
such  ponderous  talk  shows  forth  a  mind 
of  startling  profundity.  Oh,  yes;  he 
knows  what  evolution  is.  “Evolution  is 
a  change  from  an  indefinite  homogeneity 
to  a  definite  heterogeneity  through  contin¬ 
uous  differentiations  and  integrations.” 
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Now,  that  is  something  everybody  ought 
to  know !  Here’s  another  preacher  giv¬ 
ing  himself  to  fascinating  mixtures  of 
ethical  culture  and  what  the  higher  crit¬ 
ics  think.  Some  of  these  higher  critics 
remind  me  of  a  character  in  one  of  Mo- 
Here’s  plays.  He  said,  “The  heart  is  on 
the  right  side  and  the  liver  on  the  left.’’ 
“Oh,”  said  the  other,  “I  thought  the  heart 
was  on  the  left  side  and  the  liver  on  the 
right.”  “It  was  so  formerly,”  he  said ; 
“but  we’ve  changed  all  that.” 

You  plead  “Hot  guilty”?  Very  well; 
but  oh,  brethren,  what  have  we  been  do¬ 
ing?  How  often  have  we  thought,  “How 
this  will  be  a  fine  sermon,”  rather  than 
“How  Jesus  will  be  glorified  next  Sun¬ 
day  !”  How  much  more  thought  have 
you  given  to  your  style  than  to  how 
Jesus  will  shine  out  through  all  you  say? 
There  are  preachers  drawing  good  audi¬ 
ences  and  congratulating  themselves  on 
being  able  to  reach  men  because  skeptics 
and  church  haters  and  men  of  the  world 
tell  them  they  enjoy  their  preaching. 
That  is  no  compliment  to  anybody.  When 
such  men  speak  in  a  way  like  that,  look 
to  your  message. 

A  rough  and  Godless  cowboy  who  had 
steered  clear  of  the  frontier  missionary 
went  into  one  of  our  city  churches  and 
was  so  pleased  that  he  thought  lie  ought 
to  express  himself.  Holding  out  his  horny 
hand,  he  said,  “Hanged  if  I  don’t  like 
you,  parson,”  and  the  minister,  much 
pleased,  assured  him  he  had  done  very 
little  to  merit  his  good  opinion.  “Yes, 
you  have,”  said  the  man  of  the  frontier, 
“and  I’ll  tell  you  why.  I  was  a  bit  shifty 
of  ministers,  havin’  heard  as  how  they 
pumped  it  into  a  feller  to  beat  the  band, 
but  to-day  you’ve  monkeyed  less  with  re¬ 
ligion  than  anybody  I  most  ever  heard 
speak  on  the  subject,  that’s  what.”  Breth¬ 
ren,  could  that  ever  to  any  degree  have 
been  said  of  your  sermon  or  mine?  Christ 
almost  or  altogether  left  out !  To  how 


many  thousands  of  sermons  could  some 
weeping  Mary  listen,  hungering  for  the 
Bread  of  Life,  and  be  forced  to  feel: 
“They  have  taken  away  my  Lord  and  I 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  all  this  and  the 
tendencies  a  moment  ago  reviewed  have 
left  us  the  inheritors  of  a  deplorable  leg¬ 
acy  as  touching  the  religious  life  of  the 
race,  and  that  we  are  facing  conditions 
today  that  mean  the  very  soul  of  the 
Church  poured  out  in  a  Calvary  passion 
or  ultimate  defeat  until  God  shall  come 
in  some  new  dispensation  and  save  the 
world  Himself?  It  needs  no  superior  in¬ 
sight  to  assert  the  demand  of  the  hour 
is  for  an  evangelistic  church.  The  church 
of  God  has  been  victorious  just  in  so  far 
as  she  has  been  evangelistic  ;  this  has  been 
and  always  will  be  the  seergt  of  her  power. 
This  has  always  been  Christ’s  ideal  for 
the  church.  A  church  that  is  not  evan¬ 
gelistic  owes  the  world  an  apology  for  its 
existence. 

What  is  the  evangelistic  church?  I 
do  not  know  what  your  idea  is  but  mine 
is  something  like  the  following : 

1.  The  evangelical  church  must  be 
pure  in  doctrine.  I  mean  true  to  the 
evangelical  creed.  The  revival  of  the  next 
fiftv  vears  must  be  a  revival  of  doctrine. 

\J  J 

The  preacher  must  first  take  his  stand 
on  the  inspiration  of  this  book  and  he 
steadfast,  immovable,  abounding  in  the 
Word  of  the  Lord.  Once  give  yourself 
up  to  the  unsubstantial  supposition  that 
like  all  other  good  books  it  has  its  error 
as  wTell  as  its  truth,  its  only  superiority 
being  that  it  has  a  little  more  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  you  will  either  wreck  your  faith 
on  the  barren  reefs  of  a  shallow  liberalism 
or  like  a  coward  will  use  the  pulpit  of 
the  Lord  Christ  to  minister  to  your  pride 
and  purse.  If  this  book  is  the  Word  of 
God  the  only  important  thing  for  this 
world  to  know  is  what  it  says,  and  the 
only  call  you  or  I  ever  had  from  God  is 
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to  make  clear  and  emphatic  to  the  world 
the  message  it  contains.  Blessed  book ! 

And  now  for  the  message.  The  evan¬ 
gelistic  church  must  above  all  be  evangel¬ 
ical  in  its  preaching.  I  wonder  if  we 
have  not  been  placing  too  little  emphasis 
on  the  trenchant  doctrines  of  the  Word 
in  our  concern  for  practical  righteousness ; 
science  has  put  such  a  beautiful  dress  on 
maids  wickedness  that  we  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sin.  A 
man  is  no  longer  a  thief — he  is  a  klepto¬ 
maniac;  the  drunkard  you  know  is  only 
a  dipsomaniac,  and  if  he  ever  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  he  was  a  sinner 
a  little  bichloride  of  gold  will  furnish  him 
enough  salvation  to  make  him  safe  for 
this  world  and  the  one  to  come. 

Somehow  the  impression  has  gained 
ground  that  the  new  birth  is  the  Adam 
life  worked  up,  whereas  it  is  the  Christ 
life  brought  down.  Except  a  man  be 
born  from  above  (which  is  the  true  read¬ 
ing  of  that  verse,  though  its  meaning 
is  the  same)  he  can  not  even  see  the  kind- 
dom  of  God.  Somehow  the  impression 
has  got  around  that  what  a  man  needs 
is  not  so  much  the  grace  of  God  but,  as 
Myron  Haynes  has  said,  “a  new  grand¬ 
father  and  better  sanitation.”  When  a 
student  of  sociology  comes  to  me  and  says 
that  every  man  has  a  part  of  the  Christ 
life  in  him  I  feel  like  saying  to  him, 
“Where  did  you  find  that  out?”  It  is  not 
so  written,  and  if  he  had  it  would  take 
breath  of  a  different  sort  than  you  can 
get  out  of  the  bellows  of  ethical  culture 
and  sewer  pipes  to  fan  it  into  flame.  In 
his  capacity  to  love  God  and  appreciate 
the  spiritual  man  is  not  as  the  beast,  but 
it'  takes  the  very  breath  of  God,  irre¬ 
sistible  like  the  wind,  to  quicken  it.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  by  only  one  way  can  a  perfect 
God  make  such  a  thing  possible — it  is 
the  atonement  of  His  blessed  Son  the 
temple  of  God’s  religion  whose  foundation 
is  laid  deep  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  the 


Father  and  whose  pinnacle  flashes  in  the 
light  of  uncreated  glory;  but  a  ministry 
without  an  atonement  is  like  a  horizon 
without  a  sky — it  is  of  the  earth  and  there 
is  nothing  heavenly  about  it.  Theological 
controversy  has  been  chiefly  Christo-ec¬ 
centric.  Between  the  church  and  her  crit¬ 
ics  it  ever  will  be  and  never  as  to-day  has 
the  world  been  so  disposed  to  doubt  and 
deny  the  real  meaning  of  the  cross.  And 
this  finds  encouragement  in  a  two-fold 
tendency  of  the  ministry,  the  one  seeking 
to  please  the  world  with  some  weak  and 
dilletante  palliation,  the  other  ignoring 
the  cross  well  nigh  altogether. 

Of  the  first  class  none,  I  presume,  attend 
Winona;  they  are  not  usually  found  in 
such  places ;  but  what  about  the  others  ? 

We  hear  about  the  wide  range 
of  the  pulpit — but  that  is  not  true;  its 
range  is  very  limited  indeed — about  the 
broad  knowledge  of  the  ministry ;  but 
this  is  true  in  a  sense  only — it  should  be 
determined  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  and  when  any¬ 
thing  crowded  in  means  the  cross  crowded 
out  both  are  out  of  their  place  and  the 
preacher  too. 

And  then,  once  more —  it  is  time  to  put 
a  new  article  in  our  creed  that  shall  read : 
“I  believe  in  hell.”  Brethren,  I  believe 
a  mams  conversion  may  find  its  beginning 
in  the  fear  of  hell  as  well  as  the  love  of 
God ;  and  how  a  man  is  ever  going  to  love 
God  until  he  first  realizes  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  his  sin  and  something  of 
its  damning  deserts  and  then  sees  God’s 
great  love  for  him  bearing  his  sin  away 
on  the  cross,  for  the  life  of  me  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see;  and  why  should 
the  secular  press  be  asking  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  preachers’  hell  as  long  as  that 
hell  is  the  hell  of  the  Word  of  God? 
Some  one  has  asked,  “Why  should  weak 
but  aspiring  humanity  be  frightened  witli 
threats  of  punishment  as  it  toils  on  and 
up?”  I  believe  in  humanity;  I  believe 
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that  humanity  is  toiling  on  and  up;  I 
believe  in  being  liberal ;  there’s  nothing 
I  so  much  despise  as  bigotry  of  thought, 
but  I  do  not  fear  so  much  being  illiberal 
as  I  do  being  untrue;  I  do  not  fear  so 
much  being  out  of  date  as  I  do  being 
out  of  harmony  with  the  abiding  Word 
of  God;  I  do  not  so  much  believe  in  im¬ 
provement  but  I  want  to  stand  for  an  un¬ 
improved  gospel,  and  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death  to-day  just  as  much  as  it  was  when 
God  pronounced  its  awful  sentence  at 
the  beginning  of  time.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  your  opinion  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  lost  world,  but  so  little  reference 
has  been  made  to  this  part  of  the  message 
of  God  in  the  last  three  decades  that  peo  • 
pie  have  almost  forgotten  that  Jesus  said 
anything  about  it  and  many  right  in  the 
church  of  God  are  satisfied  to  believe  that 
somehow'  or  other  it  will  be  all  right  in 
the  end  anyhow. 

Is  it  any  wonder  there  is  this  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  unconcern  for  the  lost  on  the 
part  of  God’s  people  as  long  as  they  have 
no  burning  conviction  of  the  unspeakable 
awfulness  that  awaits  a  loved  one  who 
has  died  without  faith  in  the  atoning  Son 
of  God?  The  church  has  become  strangely 
susceptible  to  a  spiritual  anesthetic  from 
the  devil  on  this  matter  and  needs  a  min¬ 
istry  that  will  thunder  the  truth  as  it  is 
written  in  the  Word  of  God. 

2.  Again,  the  evangelistic  church  must 
he  faithful  in  discipline.  Brethren,  I 
love  the  church  with  every  fiber  of  my 
being.  Bather  let  my  tongue  he  paralyzed 
than  sav  one  unkind  word  against  the 
mother  of  the  children  of  God.  If  a 
mother  he  sick,  her  children,  if  they  he 
dutiful  and  loving,  will  gather  about  the 
bedside,  anxiously  search  for  the  cause  of 
the  disease  and  tenderly  seek  to  remove  it, 
hut  until  the  church  is  pure  herself  in  her 
life  she  will  he  without  the  power  she 
might  and  ought  to  have.  We  know  that 
every  man  is  accountable  for  himself  hut 


we  also  know  how  vain  it  is  to  ask  the 
-butcher  or  the  grocer  to  join  the  church 
as  long  as  their  books  show  that  no  small 
number  of  their  dead-beats  are  already 
members  of  it.  What  kind  of  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  religion  is  it  that  will  allow 
a  man  to  pray  in  every  Wednesday  prayer 
meeting  who  couldn’t  get  credit  for  ten 
cents  anywhere  in  town? 

Here  is  a  man,  and  this  is  not  an  im¬ 
aginary  case,  either,  who  will  sit  on  the 
bleacher  boards  and  yell  himself  hoarse 
at  a  Sunday  baseball  game  and  the  church 
of  God  will  try  to  make  him  a  deacon  a 
few  weeks  later.  Here’s  another,  not  im¬ 
aginary,  either,  who  will  work  in  his  office 
every  Sunday  but  one  in  three  months 
and  on  that  Sunday  will  come  to  the  house 
of  God  and  pass  the  symbols  of  the  broken 
body  and  shed  blood  of  your  Christ  and 
mine.  And  here  are  others,  not  imagin¬ 
ary,  of  people  partaking  of  those  elements 
while  they  sit  clothed  in  silks  at  the  price 
of  a  tenement  let  to  shame,  and  what  are 
we  doing  about  it?  The  church  is  the 
light  of  the  world ;  it  is  the  vine  with  its 
root  in  Christ.  If  I  had  a  candle  I  would 
expect  a  shining  light  only  as  I  snuffed 
away  the  crusted  wick ;  if  I  had  a  vineyard 
I  would  expect  a  large  and  luscious  fruit¬ 
age  only  as  I  gave  myself  to  dressing  the 
vine  and  pruning  away  that  which  was 
worthless  and  a  cumbrance  to  its  growth. 
And  until  the  church  gives  itself  to  some- 
thing  like  this  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  movement  of  this  sin-cursed  world  to 
God  is  so  painfully  slow  indeed.  If  we 
had  more  John  the  Baptists  in  the  pulpit 
we  would  have  fewer  Herods  at  the  com¬ 
munion  table.  I  know  it  is  hard — not  so 
hard  to  rebuke  the  man  with  the  calloused 
hand  and  the  woman  with  the  faded  shawl, 
but  sometimes  the  message  sticks  in  our 
throats,  and  if  it  came  up  it  would  dis¬ 
gorge  the  gold  with  which  our  mouths  are 
stopped. 
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“Thro  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear. 
Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all.  Plate  sin 
with  gold 

And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  bieaks. 

Arm  it  in  rags— a  pigmy’s  straw  cloth  doth 
pierce  it.” 

Yet  it  is  not  the  voice  from  the  pulpit 
we  have  in  mind  but  rather  the  failure 
of  church  authority  to  properly  deal  with 
those  who  are  willfully  false  to  their  vows 
and  obligations.  The  healthy  discipline 
of  earlier  days  we  no  longer  know,  when 
the  church  kept  careful  watch  over  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fold,  lovingly  leading  them 
back  when  they  had  gone  astray,  reprov¬ 
ing  and  exhorting  with  all  long-suffering 
but  rigidly  adhering  to  the  apostolic  in¬ 
junction  to  purge  out  the  old  leaven  and 
put  away  from  among  themselves  the  one 
whose  heart  was  not  right  in  the  sight  of 
God.  It  is  always  time  to  be  loving  and 
tender  but  there  comes  a  time  for  the 
church  to  say  to  the  false  and  the  untrue, 
“You  must  get  right  or  get  out/5  We 
need  orthopraxy  as  well  as  orthodoxy. 
You  say,  “it  is  hard— he’s  a  heavy  sub¬ 
scriber,”  hut  his  subscription  will  have  the 
curse  of  God  resting  upon  it  for  your 
church  if  you  have  not  spoken  to  that  man 
about  his  sin  and  told  him  some  things 
in  his  life  must  stop  if  he  is  to  sit  at  the 
table  of  your  Lord. 

Brethren,  we  must  not  he  harsh ;  we 
must  he  tender  and  loving  and  patient, 
but  we  must  he  true  and  we  have  been 
remiss  ii^  this  matter.  Many  have  gone 
astray  and  we  have  not  gone  out  to  bring 
them  back;  others  we  have  allowed  to  sit 
unrebuked  in  the  house  of  God  with  all 
their  sin  and  hypocrisy  an  offense  and 
stumbling  to  the  unbelieving  world. 
Brethren,  we  have  been  commissioned  to 
bring  the  world  to  God ;  the  task  is  bar d 
but  loyal  hearts  and  clean  hands  can  do 
it.  Nay,  but  let  the  church  of  God  get 
right  and  the  world  will  come  and  battei 
down  her  doors  to  get  in  and  the  church 


that  is  to  be  truly  evangelistic  must  be 
such  a  church. 

3.  Again,  the  evangelistic  church  must 
be  democratic  in  spirit.  It  is  not  an  un¬ 
truth  to  say  that  into  many  of  our 
churches  a  man  may  go  longing  for  a 
kind  word  and  a  welcome  and  be  left  to 
pass  out  unnoticed,  and  what  some  of  our 
churches  need  is  to  have  their  frozen 
formality  and  false  respectability  so  smit¬ 
ten  that  in  their  place  there  may  come 
the  warm,  outgoing  concern  that  draws  its 
inspiration  from  the  heart  of  the  loving 
Christ.  I  could  tell  you  of  a  young  man, 
a  traveling  salesman,  with  nothing  in  his 
heart  but  bitterness  for  the  church,  who 
was  persuaded  one  morning  by  a  Christian 
friend,  a  fellow  salesman,  to  attend  service 
and  who  met  with  such  a  kind  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  interest  that. in  the  evening  he 
said  to  his  friend,  “Let’s  go  back  to  that 
church.”  And  after  a  like  experience,  as 
he  stepped  out  into  the  night,  he  took  his 
handkerchief  and  wiped  a  tear  from  his 
eye  and  said :  “I  think  I  could  he  a 
Christian  in  a  church  like  that.  But 
others  could  be  mentioned  here  to-day  of 
whose  life  according  to  their  own  testi- 
monv  many  of  the  best  years  were  lost  to 
God  through  bitterness  against  His  church 
engendered  by  the  lack  of  what  that  y  oung 
man  received,  and  in  my  church  I  d  rather 
have  that  lack  remedied  if  it  was  necessary 
to  assign  each  pew  to  some  member  whose 
particular  task  it  would  be  to  make  the 
stranger  welcome. 

Furthermore,  I  am  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  pews  should  be  free.  (I 
know  that  some  of  you  do  not  agree  with 
me,  and  I  feel  sorry  for  you.)  I  know 
there  are  some  expedients  to  which  some 
churches  have  resorted  to  minimize  the 
grossly  objectionable  feature  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  church  support,  hut  when  the  most 
has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  system  or 
any  of  its  modifications  I  believe  that  the 
sale  of  seats  in  the  house  of  God  has  been 
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one  of  the  mightiest  barriers  between  the 
church  of  Christ  and  the  unchurched 
masses  on  the  outside.  This  word  is  from 
experience,  brethren,  and  a  canvass  of 
the  poor  will  substantiate  its  truth.  My 
heart  has  bled  at  some  things  I  have  seen. 
Here  is  a  case — an  actual  one.  M.  R., 
an  industrious  but  poor  man,  is  before 
session  of  such  a  church.  He  has  made 
a  good  confession  but  is  troubled  about  his 
seating  privilege.  “Oh,”  they  say,  “don’t 
let  that  worry  you;  there  are  some  seats 
you  can  have  for  nothing.”  (And  that’s 
about  all  they  are  worth.)  That’s  the 
kind  of  a  seat  you’d  have  to  give  to  the 
Son  of  God  in  a  church  like  that,  for  He 
was  poorer  than  I  hope  you  or  I  may 
ever  be.  But  he  says,  “I’d  rather  pay 
something,”  and  he  told  them  what  he 
felt  he  could  give.  This  would  pay  for 
two  or  three  seats  at  the  lowest  price,  but 
the  man  had  six  children.  “Oh,  well,” 
they  said,  “just  come  along,  all  of  you, 
and  we’ll  provide  seats  for  any  you  can’t 
pay  for.”  And  thus  the  man  was  made  to 
feel — for  he  did  feel  it,  whether  the  ses¬ 
sion  meant  it  or  not — that  he  was  made 
an  object  of  charity,  and  what  does  such 
an  arrangement  mean  for  the  future  of 
the  church  of  Christ?  It  is  a  menace. 
For,  no  matter  what  the  intention  of  the 
church  ma}^  be,  an  arrangement  like  that 
means  that  a  small  part  of  the  family 
will  go  to  church  while  the  rest  remains  at 
home. 

I  not  only  believe  that  such  a  system 
is  radically  wrong,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Christian  courtesy,  that  it 
engenders  caste  and  exclusiveness  and 
selfishness  and  is  therefore  destructive  in 
practice,  but  that  it  is  unscriptural. 
Brethren,  I  call  you  to  witness  if  this  is 
not  true  everywhere  the  pew  rent  system 
is  in  practice?  I  care  not  how  courteous 
your  ushers  may  be,  I  care  not  how  polite 
or  Christian  your  people  may  be,  this 
thing  you  will  find  occurring  every  time. 


The  rich  people  will  be  found  sitting  in 
better  seats  and  the  poor  people  occupying 
the  inferior  ones,  and  this  is  not  only 
uncourteous  but  in  the  house  of  God  it  is 
unchristian  and  I  can  give  you  the  scrip¬ 
ture  to  prove  it.  “If  there  come  into  your 
assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring  and  a 
goodly  apparel  and  there  come  in  also 
a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment  and  you  have 
respect  to  him  that  weareth  the  gay  cloth¬ 
ing  and  say  unto  him,  ‘Sit  thou  here  in 
a  good  place,’  and  sav  to  the  poor,  ‘Stand 
thou  there  or  here  under  my  footstool’  are 
ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves  and  are 
become  judges  of  evil  thoughts?  In  the 
original  that  means  the  bottom  is  about 
knocked  out  of  your  religion.  Brethren, 
the  task  of  disciplining  the  world  and 
reaching  the  masses  is  hard  enough  and 
any  systematic  violation  of  a  principle 
that  might  incline  them  to  the  house 
of  God,  esjsecially  when  manifested  in 
a  system  calculated  to  do  the  very  op¬ 
posite,  we  can  well  afford  to  lose. 
Before  this  world  has  ever  come  to  God 
I  am  confident  this  thing  shall  cease  to  ex¬ 
ist  and  we  shall  have  a  free  church  with 
free  privileges  for  all  alike,  supported 
by  the  free  gifts  of  a  local  Christ  loving- 
people. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  evangelistic 
church  must  be  philanthropic.  Philan¬ 
thropy  is  not  an  end  but  it  is  the  means 
to  an  end  and  a  duty  at  all  times.  Chris¬ 
tian  philanthropy  is  broader  than  lodge 
philanthropy.  It  extends  to  those  without 
as  well  as  to  those  within.  A  religion 
that  will  pray  with  a  needy  woman  and 
then  tell  her  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  all  things  will  be  added  unto 
her  is  not  the  religion  of  Christ.  It  is 
true,  but  then  the  woman  is  hungry. 
And  then  within  the  church  the  work¬ 
ing  forces  should  be  so  arranged  that  no 
one  could  be  in  sickness  or  in  trouble  of 
any  kind  without  the  pastor  immediately 
finding  it  out.  It  is  commonly  asserted 
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that  fraternal  organizations  care  better 
for  their  sick  and  poor  than  does  the 
church.  For  the  sick  possibly ;  for  the 
poor,  no.  And  the  reason  of  the  former 
is  that  a  member  in  need  says,  “I’ve  paid 
my  dues ;  send  on  your  aid,”  but  Christian 
philanthropy  does  not  operate  on  that 
basis.  Being  prompted  wholly  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  it  is  naturally  unsystem¬ 
atic  and  therefore  less  efficient  if  left  to 
govern  itself,  and  the  church  to  be  truly 
evangelistic  must  give  itself  to  such  meth¬ 
ods  as  will  insure  the  most  careful  and 
loving  ministry  to  those  in  need  of  any 
kind,  inasmuch  as  “pure  religion  and  un¬ 
defiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this— 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and-  the  widows  in 
their  affliction  and  to  keep  one’s  self  un¬ 
spotted  from  the  world." 

5.  And,  finally,  the  church  to  be  evan¬ 
gelistic  must  be  aggressive.  Max  Muller 
has  said:  “The  church  must  be  aggress¬ 
ive  or  cease  to  exist.”  Christianity  should 
be  marching  and  conquering  and  not  sim¬ 
ply  holding  her  own  behind  ecclesiastical 
embattlements.  The  name  of  Eggleston  s 
church  in  “The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster”  is 
richly  suggestive.  He  called  it  the  church 
of  the  Best  Lick.  Brethren,  we  must 
not  search  the  camp  for  a  champion 
this  is  not  a  David  and  Goliath  affair. 
The  victory  we  so  much  covet  is  not  to  be 
won  by  some  knight  of  the  cross  pricking 
forth  alone  in  search  of  adventure— not 
by  stately  evangelist  or  the  lordly  minister, 
but  by  the  church  as  an  organized  army 
in  which  all  shall  be  at  it  and  at  it  all 
the  time.  There  are  too  many  members 
in  our  churches  who  are  living  in  the  23rd 
Psalm,  where  it  says,  “Lord  make  me  to 
lie  down.”  It  is  very  hard  to  get  some 
members  to  do  anything — to  try  it  is  like 
tr}dng  to  drag  a  cat  backward  bv  the  tail 
over  the  carpet — -but  there  are  whole  hosts 
of  them  who  would  willingly  work  if  the 
work  were  simply  given  them  to  do.  I 
have  even  heard  of  a  pastor  who  said  when 


his  members  offered  their  services,  “I 
know  of  no  work  to  be  done,”  but  a  real 
minister  would  never  be  guilty  of  a  thing 
like  that  and  I  suppose  if  those  members 
had  suggested  some  undertaking  for  the 
kingdom  he  would  have  been  like  the  min¬ 
ister  who  had  never  learned  to  harness  a 
horse,  but  the  time  came  when  he  had  to 
do  it;  he  threw  the  harness  down  on  the 
floor  and  tried  to  drive  the  horse  into  it. 
It  is  true  of  the  real  pastor,  as  some  one 
has  said:  “If  he  were  that  dragon  fly 
with  35,000  eyes  he  could  not  see  all  there 
is  to  do;  if  he  were  Briareus  with  100 
arms  he  could  not  reach  the  myriad  ex-  • 
tremities  of  human  needs  about  him." 
Yet  his  motto  ought  to  be :  “Never  do  any¬ 
thing  yourself  you  can  get  anybody  else 
to  do,”  and  when  the  thing  presents  itself 
he  will  know  how  to  do  it  or  give  himself 
to  a  diligent  acquaintance  with  church 
methods  that  shall  help  him  to  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  situation  in  manipulating 
the  multifarious  forces  about  him: 

He  will  study  to  show  himself  approved 
of  God,  not  alone  in  rightly  dividing  the 
Word  of  Truth  but  in  calling  into  play 
the  unused  capacities  of  his  people  and 
rightly  dividing  the  labor  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  among  them. 

Brethren,  if  I  have  read  aright  the 
signs  of  the  times — times  that  are  pa'st, 
times  that  are  present,  times  that  are  fu¬ 
ture — these  are  some  of  the  things  that 
must  be  emphasized  in  the  church  if  it 
is  to  be  evangelistic  and  if  it  is  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  mission  in  the  world. 

I  have  not  said  these  things  because  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  church,  but  because 
I  love  it;  not  because  I  am  discouraged, 
but  because  I  am  encouraged.  I  wish 
Amanda  Smith  were  here  to  sing,  “He’ll 
roll  the  sea  away.”  Cradled  in  a  tempest 
amid  the  lullabies  of  thunder,  the  infant 
church,  clothed  with  the  power  of  God, 
has  grown  and  prospered  and  never  been 
afraid,  though  all  the  centuries  through 
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the  music  of  threatening  skies  have  played 
about  her. 

God’s  message  is  always  one  of  cheer, 
but  the  signs  of  the  times  speak  to-day  of 
hope. 

When  Napoleon’s  army  crossed  the 
Alps  some  of  his  troops  grew  laggard  by 
the  way.  He  ordered  the  bands  to  play, 
and  this  aroused  a  few,  but  still  there  were 
some  of  the  o’erwearied  marchers  who 
toiled  on  their  way  spiritless  and  forlorn. 
Then  he  ordered  the  music  to  play  the 
songs  of  home,  thinking  the  thought  of 
sunny  scenes  behind  would  spur  the  sol¬ 
diers  on. 

This  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  some,  but 
still  there  were  a  number  among  the  rest 
whose  lagging  was  inveterate,  and  at  last 
the  great  commander  suddenly  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  sound  the  battle  charge. 
Wild  indeed  was  the  fire  that  ran  through 
the  hitherto  dispirited  host.  They  knew 
not  where  the  enemy  wras,  nor  how  they 
come  to  thus  suddenly  fall  upon  them  in 
the  mountain  passes.  All  they  knew,  and 
this  was  enough,  was  that  the  clang  that 


went  ringing  through  the  mountain  soli¬ 
tudes  meant  war. 

Do  we  need  any  inspiration  to-day? 
We  will  find  it  not  so  much  in  the  songs  of 
heaven,  nor  the  sighings  for  our  eternal 
home,  but  rather  in  the  stirring  trumpet 
call  of  the  church  militant  as  she  goes 
marching  on  to  victory.  Let  us,  then, 
catch  step  and  keep  march  with  the  Son 
of  God.  Let  us  go  forth  with  the  Word 
of  God,  which  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,, 
proclaiming  its  doctrines  in  all  their  un¬ 
adulterated  severity,  and  in  all  their  un¬ 
speakable  sweetness.  Let  us  give  ourselves, 
one  and  all,  with  a  passion  something  like- 
the  unselfishness  of  God,  and,  trusting  only 
in  the  dynamics  of  His  blessed  Spirit,  toil 
faithfully  on,  never  resting,  never  ceasing, 
until  we  shall  see  in  the  clouds  the  signs 
of  our  returning  Lord,  and  our  ears  shall 
catch  the  sound  and  our  voices  join  in 
the  song  of  the  apocalyptical  vision,  when 
“the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ,”  and  He  shall  reign  forever  and 
ever. 


The  Negro  Race  Today. 

Rev.  William  H,  Weaver. 


FROM  four  and  one-half  millions  a 
generation  ago  we  negro  people  have 
increased,  without  the  aid  of  immigration, 
to  nearly  nine  millions.  From  a  state  of 
bondage,  from  the  condition  of  slavey 
forty  years  ago,  without  laws,  homes,  even 
a  name,  we  have  come  into  an  estate  and 
condition  of  freedom.  We  have  acquired 
some  lands,  some  homes  and  some  money. 
We  own  and  cultivate  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  pay  taxes  on  property  worth  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  and  the  products  of  our 
own  industry  are  much  larger  than  under 
slavery.  By  reducing  our  rate  of  illiter¬ 
acy  45  per  cent  wre  have  settled  forever 


the  question  as  to  whether  we  have  any  in¬ 
tellectual  ability  ,  and  demonstrated  our 
susceptibility  to  an  intellectual  uplift. 
From  a  homeless  and  almost  characterless 
people  we  are  now  a  people  possessed  of 
thousands  of  intelligent  and  Christian 
homes,  exhibiting  a  virtue  and  an  integ¬ 
rity  that  must  bring  the  favor  and  blessing 
of  God  and  call  forth  the  admiration  and 
commendation  of  all  who  can  appreciate 
the  great  change  which  has  come  in  this 
respect  to  these  people  in  the  light  and 
progress  of  freedom.  From  an  estate  and' 
condition  in  which  we  were  forced  to  work 
for  others  we  have  shown  by  the  results 
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of  our  labor  that  we  are  willing  and  love 
to  work  for  ourselves ;  that  we  are  not  all 
lazy  and  thriftless,  but  rather  as  a  race 
frugal  and  industrious.  From  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  condition  of  slaves  and  depen¬ 
dents  we  have  been  made  freemen,  citi¬ 
zens,  voters,  and  we  have  shown  our  love 
of  liberty  by  the  way  we  have  cherished 
and  prized  it — our  right  to  vote — by  al¬ 
ways  casting  our  ballots  for  law,  order  and 
equal  rights,  and,  where  we  have  had  a 
part  in  the  making  of  laws  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  meeting  the  responsibility  in  help¬ 
ing  to  put  on  the  statute  books  some  of 
the  best  and  wisest  laws,  notably  those 
promoting  free  schools  in  the  south.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  great  and  marked 
changes  in  the  negro’s  position  and  con¬ 
dition  in  America,  his  presence  and  con¬ 
dition  here  today  furnish  to  many  what  is 
supposed  and  designated  to  be  the  most 
perplexing  and  difficult  problem  of  the 
times,  and  gave  rise  to  the  expression  that 
the  negro  is  the  white  man’s  burden. 

While  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
promoting  the  material  interests,  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  prosperity  and  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  development  of  the  ne¬ 
gro  people  cff  America,  yet  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Many  of  the  millions  of  ne¬ 
groes  are  still  illiterate;  a  fraction  over  50 
per  cent  of  them  are  said  to  be  in  this 
condition.  Many  are  ignorant  and  vicious, 
and  like  all  such,  of  whatever  race  or  color, 
frequently  disturb  the  communities  in 
which  they  live  by  their  crimes.  Many 
are  idle  and  lazy,  and,  as  such  of  any  race 
and  clime,  seek  to  live  by  preying  on 
others;  and  it  is  this  work  remaining  yet 
to  be  done  which  furnishes  this  so-called 
problem.  In  the  light  of  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  American  negro  in  a 
single  generation,  why  this  work  of  his 
uplift  to  the  truest  type  of  a  noble  man¬ 
hood  should  occasion  so  much  concern  and 
furnish  to  many  what  seems  an  unsolvable 
problem  is  to  me  most  surprising  and  in¬ 


explicable.  While  there  is  a  large  criminal 
element  in  our  negro  population,  there  is 
such  an  element  in  our  entire  population, 
and  even  in  that  part  of  it  which  has  had 
centuries  of  training  and  enlightenment, 
and  which  has  had  behind  it  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  every  advantage 
and  opportunity  for  uplift,  culture  and. 
betterment.  The  negro’s  training  for  250 
years  in  this  country,  for  the  most  part, 
was  calculated  to  make  him  a  man  of 
vicious  habits  only,  with  little  or  no  re¬ 
gard  for  the  property  or  persons  of  others. 
For  the  forty  years  since  emancipation  he 
has  had  to  maintain  himself  and  develop 
himself  without  any  of  the  methods  for 
the  prevention  of  crime  being  established 
for  him,  save  the  public  school,  the  church 
and  the  institutions  established  by  philan¬ 
thropy. 

In  the  south,  where  four-fifths  of  the 
negroes  live,  few  if  any  are  in  the  reform¬ 
atories,  houses  of  refuge  and  asylums  for- 
negro  junior  criminals,  and  yet  in  spite 
of  these  facts  the  negro  of  to-day  is  not 
a  professional  criminal.  The  negro  is 
not,  as  charged,  more  criminal  as  a  free¬ 
man  than  he  was  as  a  slave.  In  slavery 
the  negro  was  without  a  standard  of  eth¬ 
ics  as  well  as  without  responsibilities.  If 
measured  at  all  for  his  moral  worth  and 
excellence  of  character  the  negro  slave 
was  certainly  not  measured  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  set  for  the  white  man.  Statistics  of 
the  crimes  of  negro  slaves  were  not  kept 
as  are  those  of  the  negro  freeman.  The 
vicious  and  bad  slave  negro  was  not  im¬ 
prisoned,  but  either  lashed  into  submis¬ 
sion  to  his  master’s  will  and  authority  or 
sold  to  the  trader  that  he  might  work  him¬ 
self  to  death  in  the  rice  swamps  of  the 
Carolinas,  the  cane  brakes  of  Louisiana 
or  the  cotton  fields  of  Georgia,  while  the 
negro  of  to-day  is  measured  and  judged 
not  by  the  depths  of  degradation  and  pol¬ 
lution  from  which  he  has  come,  nor  by 
the  opportunities  and  advantages  which 
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he  lias  enjoyed  and  used,  but  by  the  best 
civilization  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
which  has  been  making  for  2,000  years 
under  Christian  teachings  and  influences. 
And  we  would  be  measured  and  judged  by 
no  other;  yet  we  do  ask  if  it  is  to  be 
wondered  at,  under  all  the  circumstances 
and  in  view  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case, 
that  by  the  juggling  of  figures  some  sta¬ 
tisticians  may  be  able  to  show,  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  at  least,  that  the  free 
negro  is  more  criminal  than  the  slave? 
That  there  is  a  large  criminal  negro  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  north  and  northwest  is  to 
be  admitted  as  well  as  regretted.  The 
large  proportion  of  negroes  who  live  at 
the  north  live  in  the  large  cities,  where 
the  rate  of  criminality  is  much  higher 
among  all  classes  than  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  There  the  opportunities  and  ex¬ 
citements  to  evil  ways  and  habits  are 
greater — and  opportunity,  you  know,  is 
temptation — where  the  dens  of  crime  and 
lawlessness  are  ever  open  and  inviting, 
and  into  which  so  many  of  the  youth  of 
our  whole  population — and  not  a  few  of 
the  older  ones,  too — thoughtlessly  and 
aimlessly  drift  to  their  shame  and  degra¬ 
dation,  and,  alas,  too  often  to  their  certain 
ruin  and  death.  The  increase  of  the 
negro  population  in  large  cities  is  great, 
and  with  it  has  come  an  increase  of  the 
percentage  of  crime  among  the  negro  peo¬ 
ple.  The  increase  of  the  negroes  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  during  the  decade  1890  and  1900 
was  55  per  cent,  in  Chicago  111  per  cent, 
in  New  York  60  per  cent.  In  all  the 
large  cities  north  and  northwest  in  which 
negroes  are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers 
they  live  in  the  worst  sections — in  the 
sections  in  which  vice  and  crime  abound 
not  among  negroes  chiefly,  but  among 
those  of  the  more  favored  or  superior  race. 
The  negroes  live  in  these  sections  not 
from  choice  but  perforce,  because  they 
are  in  most  cases  unable  to  rent  or  buy 
in  more  respectable  localities. 


The  moral  development  of  the  negro 
is  questioned  by  some  who  are  willing  to 
admit 'his  mental  and  material  advance¬ 
ment.  Some  men  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  educated  negro  is  more 
immoral  than  the  uneducated  white.  This 
charge  made  against  the  race  by  those 
who  oppose  its  education  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  few  if  any  of  our  educated  ne¬ 
groes  are  among  the  vicious  and  crim¬ 
inal  class.  It  may  be  true  that  you  will 
find  an  educated  negro  here  and  there 
who  is  vicious  in  his  conduct  and  life, 
as  you  may  find  such  among  the  white 
race,  and  on  the  other  hand  here  and  there 
uneducated  negroes  as  well  as  uneducated 
whites  who  are  upright  and  virtuous : 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an 
educated  man  who  is  vicious  and  depraved 
would  be  made  better  by  the  absence  of 
education  or  that  an  uneducated  man 
who  is  upright  and  virtuous  would  be 
made  worse  with  education.  True  edu¬ 
cation  neither  dulls,  paralyzes  nor  hurts 
either  man’s  mind  or  morals. 

Another  phase  of  this  so-called  negro 
problem  is  that  the  negro,  illiterate,  ig¬ 
norant  and  immoral  as  he  is  said  to  be, 
is  a  dangerous  element  in  the  body  politic, 
and  especially  so,  being  a  citizen  and  a 
voter.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  negroes 
of  such  a  class  as  thus  described,  as  well 
as  men  of  the  same  class  of  .  every  race, 
are  more  or  less  a  menace  to  the  peace, 
order  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  an  ignor¬ 
ant  vicious  man,  be  he  black  or  white, 
negro  or  Caucasian,  is  a  dangerous  as  well 
as  powerful  instrument.  There  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  on  the  part  of  sensible  and  intel¬ 
ligent  negroes  to  an  educational  and  even 
a  property  qualification  for  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  franchise  in  all  the  states 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  the  citi¬ 
zens.  But  the  negro  can  not  be  expected 
to  submit  to  deprivation  of  his  right  of 
franchise  on  grounds  not  applicable  to 
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other  men  and  citizens,  without  his  most 
vigorous  protest  and  righteous  appeal  to 
the  American  sense  of  fair  play,  honor 
and  honesty.  As  I  view  the  negro’s  posi¬ 
tion  and  condition  in  America  1  see  no 
greater  difficulty  in  finding  the  solution 
of  the  problem  which  his  presence  and 
condition  furnish  than  in  the  solution 
of  the  other  problems  and  in  the  remedy 
for  the  ills  that  puzzle  and  vex,  beset 
and  annoy  mankind.  I  have  no  theory 
to  offer  for  the  solution  of  the  negro  prob¬ 
lem  of  to-day.  I  reject  every  one  that 
the  theory  makers  have  ever  brought  forth 
— his  lack  of  a  moral  basis  on  which  to 
build,  the  missing  link,  amalgamation, 
colonization,  exportation,  extermination, 
industrial  education  per  se,  etc.,  and  ad 
libitum,  and  so  I  have  no  theory  to  pre¬ 
sent  to-da}:;  but  I  have  an  old,  well-tested 
and  highly  approved  solution  and  remedy 
— the  gospel;  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ,  and  along  with  it  a 
practical  Christian  education.  Give  to 
every  man  and  woman  and  child  this — 
to  white  and  to  black,  to  the  people  in  the 
north  and  to  people  in  the  south,  to  the 
people  of  America  and  to  the  people  of 
the  world — and  you  will  solve  the  world’s 
problem  and  make  men  see  themselves 
as  brothers  and  enable  them  to  live  togeth¬ 
er  as  helpers  and  not  rivals,  as  friends  and 
not  enemies. 

My  brethren,  the  greatest  work  which 
you  can  do  to  solve  this  problem  as  well 
as  the  other  problems  of  mankind  is  to 
help  to  bring  the  individuals  of  my  race 
and  of  your  race  under  the  impress  of  the 
Christ  life  and  character;  under  the  sway 
of  His  personality  who  was  both  the  Son 
of  man  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  who  bet¬ 
ters,  sweetens  and  purifies  every  life  He 
touches.  Help  to  bring  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  ears,  to  the  hearts  and 
to  the  homes  of  the  people;  help  bring 
about  their  uplift  by  directing  and  leading 
them  to  Him  who  has  been  lifted  up  and 


who  being  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men 
unto  Him.  The  negro’s  betterment  and 
uplift  as  well  as  that  of  all  men  is  to  come 
through  giving  to  them  a  pure  gospel  for 
the  sake  of  winning  them  to  Jesus,  bet¬ 
tering  their  lives  and  saving  their  souls. 

But  1  have  said  that  along  with  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  there  is  to  be  given 
the  negro  a  practical  Christian  education. 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  solv¬ 
ent  and  remedy  for  the  problems  and  ills 
of  mankind,  and  a  practical  Christian 
education  that  men  may  know  and  under¬ 
stand  the  duties  which  grow  out  of  their 
relations  to  their  fellows,  whether  they  be 
superior,  inferior  or  equals ;  an  enlight¬ 
ened  Christian  conscience,  that  they  may 
see  in  every  man  a  brother  for  whom 
Christ  died.  The  negro  is  a  man  with 
a  soul  to  be  saved,  Avith  a  mind  to  be 
trained  and  a  body  to  be  developed.  His 
soul  is  to  be  saved  by  the  one  and  only 
God  who  pro  Added  means  of  salvation 
through  faith  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ.  His  brains  are  to*  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  as  brains  in  other  men  of  what¬ 
ever  race  or  color,  according  to  the  well- 
established  and  best-approved  methods  of 
brain  culture,  and  .his  body  developed  by 
the  observance  of  the  best  laAvs  and  rules 
for  physical  training;  an  education  of  the 
hand,  head  and  heart.  Some  one  has 
truly  said:  “You  can  not  train,  men  by 
their  intellect  alone.  You  must  take  hold 
of  manhood  bv  the  heart  if  you  would 
train  it  into  strength  and  dignity  and  use¬ 
fulness.”  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that 
theory  of  negro  education  pre\ralent 
among  some  folks  and  in  some  sections, 
that  this  problem  is  to  be  best  and  soonest 
solved  by  educating  the  negro  along  cer¬ 
tain  lines  only — that  he  may  become,  as 
it  were,  an  expert  in  inferior  positions, 
subordinate  places  and  menial  occupa¬ 
tions.  To  confine  the  training  of  any 
people  to  such  an  end  is  a  sin  against 
God  and  crime  against  humanity.  The 
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negro,  as  other  men,  is  to  be  trained  along 
all  lines,  for  the  pursuits  of  life  to  which 
in  the  providence  of  God  he  may  be  called 
to  follow  and  to  fill.  And  he  is  entitled 
to  the  fullest  and  fairest  opportunity  to 
secure  the  training  he  thinks  best  for  him¬ 
self  according  to  his  own  natural  bent 
and  inclination.  The  negro  needs  every¬ 
thing  that  other  people  need  and  he  needs 
it  now.  We  need  ministers  and  physi¬ 
cians,  lawyers,  philosophers,  scientists  and 
artists,  merchants  and  bankers,  students 
and  scholars  of  the  highest  culture;  men 
fitted  to  conduct  every  department  of  sci¬ 
ence,  art  and  industry  on  a  broad  and 
solid  basis,  as  well  as  skilled  mechanics 
and  trained  laborers.  While  we  are  to 
look  for  the  general  enlightenment  of 
this  race  in  the  thorough  and  sound  train¬ 
ing  of  its  youth  in  the  simplest  elements 
of  common  school  and  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  we  must  not  fail  to  see  to  it  that 
the  better  and  brighter  minds  among  them 
are  instructed  in  the  “ologies”  and  the 
“osophies,”  that  they  may  become  the 
learned  men  and  accomplished  women  of 
the  race.  This  race  needs  the  ripest  schol¬ 
arship,  that  it>,  too,  may  gather  the  fruits 
of  highest  culture  and  profoundest  at¬ 
tainments.  The  demand  to-day  is  for 
trained  and  trustworthy  power  among  the 
negro  and  this  is  to  come  through  the 
thorough  Christian  training  of  its  youth 
regardless  of  sex.  The  brightest  minds 
of  the  race  should  be  afforded  exception¬ 
able  opportunities  for  their  preparation 
and  training  for  life’s  work. 

Trained  leadership  is  the  general  need 
and  demand  for  this  race;  skilled  general¬ 
ship  is  necessary  to  guide  and  direct  the 
rank  and  file.  The  negro  preacher,  pro¬ 
fessor,  mechanic,  ordinary  laborer,  must 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  average  of  his 
class  in  the  community.  Inferior  work¬ 
manship  is  nowhere  acceptable.  The  negro 
leader  has  the  same  if  not  more  difficul¬ 
ties  than  the  white  and  needs  the  same 


if  not  better  equipment.  As  a  rule  a  thor¬ 
ough  education  will  no  more  hurt  a  negro 
than  a  white  man.  If  necessary  for  the 
one,  then  why  not  for  the  other?  If  it 
will  make  the  one  the  more  intelligent, 
useful  and  the  better  citizen,  then  why 
not  the  other? 

What  the  negro  in  America  needs  and 
asks  for  is  a  man's  preparation  and  train¬ 
ing  for  a  man’s  work,  and  to  fill  a  trained 
man’s  place.  With  the  benefits  of  a  pure 
gospel  and  a  practical  Christian  education 
more  widely  extended  and  generally  dif¬ 
fused  among  my  people  in  this  country, 
such,  I  am  sure,  will  be  our  development 
and  uplift  that  none  will  have  come  to 
blush  in  extending  to  us  the  brother’s 
hand  or  in  showing  with  us  the  brother’s 
part.  Our  sable  skins,  no  longer  a  badge 
of  discontent,  will  be  the  cover  of  our  ap¬ 
proved  and  burning  zeal  for  all  that  is  of 
good  report,  and  our  love  of  freedom,  no 
longer  repressed  and  baffled,  will  manifest 
itself  in  our  rejoicing  at  the  prosperity  of 
those  with  whom  we  share  it  and  in  grati¬ 
tude  to  God,  who  has  given  it  as  a  com¬ 
mon  blessing  to  all  His  children. 

Friends,  we  negro  people  in  America 
can  not  stop  where  we  are — wre  must  at¬ 
tain  the  end  toward  which  the  purpose 
and  providence  of  God  direct  us.  The 
long  looked  for  signs  of  the  morning  dawn 
have  already  appeared  to  us.  The  dark 
shadows  of  the  past  are  slowly  but  surely 
vanishing  before  the  brightening  of  the 
day  of  grace.  With  hearts  full  of  pa¬ 
tience,  hope,  faith  and  love  we  are  pushing 
forward,  and  may  we  not  confidently  ex¬ 
pect  that  all  patriotic  and  all  good  men  of 
every  section  of  country  will  come  to  our 
aid  and  our  encouragement,  and  that  the 
people  of  God  everywhere  will  say  amen 
and  amen  ? 

This  work  among  the  negro  people  in 
this  country  is  purely  missionar}^  work. 
It  is  home  missions.  This  work  is  a  work 
of  patriotism ;  it  is  a  work  of  Christianity. 
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As  Christian  men  and  women  we  shall 
not  have  discharged  our  duty  until  we 
give  to  these  people  the  benefits  of  a  pure 
gospel. 

The  motive  power  behind  all  mis¬ 
sionary  operations  and  all  missionary  en¬ 
terprise  is  divine  command.  “Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.”  I  hear  you,  brethren, 
read  that  passage,  but  I  don’t  hear  you 
put  the  emphasis  I  like  to  hear  on  “every 
creature.” 

Protect  that  black  brother  down  there 


in  the  dark  spot  of  our  country.  The 
cry  to-day  from  nine  millions  of  black 
people  here  in  America  is  on  your  ears, 
and  you  and  I,  brother  and  sister,  will 
not  have  discharged  our  duty  until  we 
have  heard  that  cry  and  answered  the  call 
and  done  all  within  our  power  to  put 
within  reach  of  these  people  the  benefits 
of  a  pure  gospel  and  of  a  practical  Chris¬ 
tian  education.  Do  this  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  negro  will  make  such  use  of 
the  opportunities  that  come  to  him  that 
none  will  have  cause  to  complain. 


The  Master's  Method. 

David  McConaughy. 


EACH  miracle  of  the  Master  is,  like 
wise,  a  parable  in  action,  even  as 
every  parable  is  practically  a  miracle  in 
word  and  in  thought.  Is  it  not  strikingly 
significant  that  of  all  the  thirty-four  mir¬ 
acles  of  Jesus  the  only  one  recorded  by 
all  of  the  four  evangelists  is  that  of  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand?  Although 
not  even  the  birth  of  Jesus,  nor  His  bap¬ 
tism,  nor  the  beginning  of  His  ministry, 
nor  indeed  any  other  event,  except  omy 
those  that  cluster  around  the  cross,  has 
been  thus  recorded,  yet  this  one  miracle  of 
all  the  rest  has  been  preserved  by  the  pen¬ 
cils  of  Matthew  (14:13-21)  and  Mark 
(6:30-44)  and  Luke  (9:10-17)  and  John 
(6:1-14). 

In  the  midst  of  that  inimitable  picture 
of  the  world’s  unspeakable  need  is  put  the 
problem  which  is  still  awaiting  solution 

_ the  problem  of  the  evangelization  of  the 

WOrld — “Whence  are  we  to  buy  bread  that 
these  may  eat?”  And  after  three  sug¬ 
gested  solutions,  typical  of  the  answers 
given  by  the  church  throughout  her  his¬ 
tory,  the  Master’s  own  method  is  given — 


not  in  mere  words  but  in  acts.  W  hen  once 
this  pattern,  shown  us  in  the  Mount,  is 
followed,  the  problem  will  be  solved,  and 
not  until  then. 

1.  The  Problem. — The  question  is  not 
so  much  as  to  whether  the  heathen  can  be 
saved  if  they  do  not  get  the  Gospel;  the 
question  rather  is,  whether  the  church  can 
be  saved  if  she  fails  to  give  the  Gospel 
to  the  world.  For  is  it  not  evident  on  the 
very  face  of  the  problem:  (1)  That  it  is 
the  divine  purpose  “that  these  may  eat” ; 
(2)  that  what  is  required  is  something 
that  is  necessary  to  “buy,”  not  what,  cost¬ 
ing  little,  is  worth  little;  and  (3)  that 
it  is  “we”  who  are  offered  the  unspeakable 
privilege  of  partnership  in  the  “King’s 
business”  of  providing  the  Bread  of  Life 
for  the  perishing  multitude? 

The  problem  is  a  vast  and  complex  one, 
whether  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  who  these  are  that  are  to  be  fed,  or 
what  they  need  or  whence  the  need  is  to 
be  supplied. 

In  the  picture  before  us  the  situation 
is  put  in  a  few  strokes  of  the  great  Spirit- 
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Artist’s  pencil :  “A  desert  place/’  “a 
great  multitude/’  "as  sheep  not  having  a 
shepherd,”  "the  da}-  far  spent.” 

First.  Their  number  is  beyond  ade¬ 
quate  conception.  No  arithmetic  can 
grasp  a  billion  souls,  although  we  talk 
glibly  enough  nowadays  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  We  even  speak  of  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollar  steel  trust,  when  we  fail  utterly 
to  get  hold  of  a  billion  heathen  trust !  If 
one  were  to  count  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
second,  for  eight  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
in  the  week,  unceasingly,  it  would  take  over 
a  century  to  even  count  a  billion,  and 
meanwhile  three  generations  more  would 
have  come  on  the  scene  and  the  task  would 
be  three  times  as  great  as  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  No  wonder  that  when  one  consid¬ 
ers  that  appalling  procession  of  non- 
Christians — the  336  millions  of  Bud¬ 
dhists,  208  millions  of  Hindoos,  102  mil¬ 
lions  of  Mohammedans,  60  millions  of 
Confucianists  and  225  millions  of  pagans, 
not  to  include  those  of  corrupted  forms 
of  Christianity — no  Avonder  that  one  is 
tempted  to  give  the  problem  up  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  big. 

Second.  Their  need,  too,  can  scarcely, 
be  exaggerated,  but  summed  up  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  word  it  is  simply  this — the  gospel  to 
the  av hole  man,  bodv.  mind  and  soul.  And 
this  is  Avhat  the  Master  meant  to  give  the 
multitude  Avhen  He  sent  the  first  disciples 
forth  and  outlined  the  plan  thus :  Heal¬ 
ing— the  body.  Teaching  —  the  mind. 
Preaching — the  soul. 

In  carrying  out  that  three-fold  and  all 
embracing  program  there  are, 

2.  Se\Teral  Solutions  Suggested. 

First.  "Send  them  away”  is  the  sum¬ 
mary,  but  utterly  selfish  response  of  Judas 
No-faith.  That  was  the  attitude  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  AArhose  candle 
sticks  were  removed  because  their  candles, 
hidden  under  a  bushel,  went  out.  It  was 
the  answer  of  the  church  of  the  middle 


ages  "which  sent  forth  the  crusaders  with 
sword  and  torch  to  Avreak  vengeance  on 
the  Mohammedan  Avorld,  not  to  give  the 
gospel,  but  to  recapture  the  holy  sepul¬ 
chre.  It  Avas  the  spirit  of  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  Avho  leveled  the  shafts  of  his  satire 
at  the  consecrated  Christian  cobbler  and 
described  William  Carey’s  proposal  to 
give  the' gospel  to  India  as  "absurdity  in 
hysterics,  illusion  dancing  in  wildest 
frenzy,  preposterousness  run  mad,  the  un¬ 
substantial  dream  and  vision  of  a  dreamer 
avIio  dreamed  that  he  had  been  dreaming.” 
It  was  the  attitude  of  Dr.  Ryland,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Baptist  Association,  who  is 
represented  to  have  tried  to  suppress 
Carey  by  saying  from  the  chair,  "Young 
man,  sit  doAvn;  Avhen  God  pleases  to  con¬ 
vert  the  heathen  He  will  do  it  without 
your  aid  or  mine.”  It  Avas  the  answer  of 
George  Hamilton  in  the  general  assembly 
of  the  auld  kirk  of  Scotland,  Avhen  lie 
pronounced  foreign  missions  "illusive, 
visionary,  dangerous  to  the  good  order  of 
society” — as  "improper  to  propagate  the 
gospel  abroad  so  long  as  there  remained 
a  single  individual  at  home  without  the 
means  of  religious  knoAAdedge.” 

Second.  "Tavo  hundred  pennyworth  is 
not  enough”  is  the  half-hearted  suggestion 
of  Philip  Little-faith.  But  is  it  intended 
thus  to  indicate  the  limit  of  ability  or  of 
Avillingness  ?  No  one  will  denv  that  Avith 
the  wealth  of  this  country  rated  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  $100,000  000,000  there 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  church  members 
enough  to  speedily  put  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  within  reach  of  every  creature  in 
the  whole  Avide  world.  The  deposits  in 
the  savings  banks  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  seventy  years  ago  aver¬ 
aged  $135,  now  amount  to  no  less  than 
$400  for  each  inhabitant.  Last  year  in 
this- country  there  Avas  Avasted  for  liquors 
$1,600,000,000,  for  tobacco  $800,000,000, 
and  for  amusements  $700,000,000,  Avhile 
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the  expenditure  of  all  the  denominations 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  world  was 
only  a  little  over  five  millions.  How  is  it 
that  when  seventy-five  millions  can  be 
thrown  away  in  a  vain  search  for  the 
north  pole  we  stick  at  "two  hundred  pen¬ 
nyworth”  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  great 
commission  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord? 

Third.  "There  is  a  lad  here  who  has 

five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  but - ”  The 

suggestion  of  the  observant  and  business¬ 
like  Andrew  Faith  and  Works  is  the  near- 

4 

est  approach  to  a  solution.  It  is  the  an¬ 
swer  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement, 
with  its  most  magnificent  offering  of 
young  life  that  the  church  has  ever  seen 
in  all  her  history.  But,  sad  to  say,  a 
"missing  link”  is  discovered  at  this  point. 
Church  boards  not  being  enabled  to  keep 
pace  with  the  splendid  enthusiasm  of  the 
Student  Movement,  there  have  been  fewer 
volunteering  of  late  than  hitherto.  Now 
it  is  seen  with  increasing  clearness  that 
alongside  of  this  Student  Movement  for 
Going,  there  is  needed  a  Movement  for 
Knowing  and  Sending,  on  the  part  of 
those  outside  of  colleges  and  especially 
of  the  entire  rank  and  file  of  the  men  of 
the  church.  The  time  is  past  for  rele¬ 
gating  the  problem  of  missions  to  the 
'  noble  women  who  have  long  set  such  a 
splendid  example;  the  men  must  cease  to 
hold  their  interest  in  missions  in  their 
wives’  names. 

With  fresh  purpose  of  obedience  we  are 
turning  to  the  Fountain-head  to  learn 

3.  The  Master’s  Method. — His  way  of 
solving  the  problem  is  a  perfectly  plain 
and  practicable  one,  the  only  sufficient  so¬ 
lution.  He  spells  the  answer  in  three 
great  action  words: 

First.  Prayer — "He  went  up  into  a 
mountain.”  At  the  opening  of  the  scene 
and  again  at  the  close  we  see  Him  there 
alone,  in  touch  with  the  source  of  all 
power.  The  streams  that  turn  the  world’s 


machinery  rise  in  the  solitude  of  the 
mountain  tops.  It  was  in  the  hay-stack 
prayer  meeting  at  Williamstown  that  the 
whole  missionary  movement  of  America 
originated.  If  we  would  emulate  the 
Master,  we  must  heed  the  appeal  of  J oseph 
Neesima  and  "advance  upon  our  knees.” 

Second.  Study  is  the  next  essential  in 
order  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
"He  lifted  up  His  eyes”  and  "saw  a  great 
multitude  and  He  was  moved  with  com¬ 
passion.”  It  was  not  mere  pity,  but  a 
fellow-feeling  that  resulted  from  knowing 
the  condition  of  the  multitude.  "Lift  up 
your  eyes  and  look  upon  the  fields,  that 
they  are  white  already  unto  harvest.” 

Surely  there  could  be  no  more  cheering 
fact  than  this,  that  a  million  and  a  half 
women  were  engaged  in  systematic  study 
of  missions  in  the  United  States  last  year 
— unless  it  were  that  as  many  men  were 
to  thus  seriously  grapple  with  the  greatest 
problems  in  the  world !  If  only  the  prac¬ 
tical  Andrew  can  be  got  to  stop  long 
enough  to  look  carefully  into  the  basket 
and  see  just  how  many  loaves  and  fishes 
are  available,  and  then  consult  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  pleasure,  the  problem  will  be  speed¬ 
ily  solved. 

Third.  The  practical  application 
which  follows  inevitably  after  prayer  and 
study  is  spelled  in  several  syllables : 

(a)  Organization  —  "Make  them  sit 
down.” 

(b)  Consecration — "Bring  them  hith¬ 
er  to  me.” 

(c)  Commission — "Give  ye  them  to 
eat.” 

(d)  Consequent  blessing — "Gather  up 
the  fragments.” 

(a)  "They  sat  down  in  ranks,  by  hun¬ 
dreds  and  by  fifties.”  The  very  first  step 
towards  a  speedy  solution  of  the  problem 
is  to  definitely  distribute  responsibility. 
Dividing  the  multitude  of  5,000  into  fifty 
rows  100  deep,  each  of  the  twelve  members 
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of  that  primitive  church  had  just  four 
rows  to  feed,  leaving  half  a  share  to  the 
little  man  who  had  provided  the  where¬ 
withal.  On  the  same  principle,  if  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  giving  the  Bread  of  Life 
to  the  ten  hundred  millions  of  non- 
Christians  were  distributed  among  the 
two  hundred  millions  of  protestant  Chris¬ 
tians  each  would  have  but  five  to  feed. 
Instead  of  giving  the.  problem  up  because 
it  is  so  big,  what  is  needed  is  to  get  it 
down  to  practicable  proportions. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  section  of  the 
problem  with  which  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of. America 
has  to  deal,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  one 
hundred  millions  to  whom  that  church 
has  undertaken  to  give  the  gospel,  each 
of  the  more  than  one  hundred  million 
communicant  members  at  home  would  be 
responsible  for  not  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred — one  to  each  row  of  one  hundred. 
With  all  her  vast  resources  of  men  and 
money,  is  it  not  perfectly  practicable  for 
this  to  be  accomplished  within  this  gen¬ 
eration?  But  on  the  present  basis  it  will 
take  the  Presbyterian  church  centuries  to 
overtake  what  she  has  undertaken.  For, 
counting  all  the  men  on  the  field,  unor¬ 
dained  as  w'ell  as  ordained,  each  male  mis¬ 
sionary  of  that  church  is  at  present  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  population  of  not  less  than 
300,000,  or  as  many  people  as  are  found 
in  Arizona,  Nevada,  Wyoming  and  Alaska 
combined;  and  even  that  does  not  fully 
show  how  overwhelming  is  the  situation. 
If  reinforcements  were  sent  on  the  basis 
suggested  by  the  missionaries  of  India — 
a  man  and  a  woman  for  each  50,000 — and 
even  if  all  the  men  were  married,  it  would 


call  for  not  over  6,000.  When  the  aver¬ 
age  salary  is  only  $575,  what  church 
could  not  have  its  own  associate  pastor 
on  the  field  abroad?  And  there  are  more 
than  7,750  Presbyterian  churches  (north). 

(b)  Consecration  must  accompany  or¬ 
ganization — “Bring  them  hither  to  Me.” 
If  each  330  members,  on  an  average,  were- 
to  combine  in  assuming  the  support  of  a 
missionary  couple  the  problem  would  be- 
solved,  and  the  cost  to  each  member  would 
be  less  than  one  cent  a  day,  or  about  the 
amount  of  a  single  trolley  fare  a  week. 
Is  it  not  evident  then  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  distribute  the  responsibil¬ 
ity? 

(c)  But  more  than  money  is  called  for; 

“Give  ve  them  to  eat.”  The  corn-mis- 
%/ 

sion  that  comes  to  each  one  cannot  be  met 
by  a  mere  contribution  of  money.  Whether 
we  go  or  send,  we  are  expected  to  render 
personal  service  as  workers  together  with- 

Him. 

(d)  Blessing  is  sure  to  follow  such  con¬ 
secration  of  one’s  self  and  substance,  in 
a  measure  far  exceeding  anything  that  we 
might  ask  or  think.  In  place  of  the  little 
hand  basket  in  which  our  few  loaves  and 
fishes  may  have  been  brought  shall  be 
given  us  heaping  hampers,  “good  measure, 
pressed  down,  shaken  together,  running 
over”  (Luke  6:38). 

4.  The  Sequel. — “The  people  said, 
This  is  of  a  truth  the  Prophet  that  cometh 
into  the  world.”  The  problem  will  be 
solved,  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
accomplished,  when  the  church  adopts  the- 
Master’s  method  of  feeding  the  multi¬ 
tude. 
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Two  Years  of  Conquest* 

Rev.  S.  M.  Johnson. 


TWO  years  have  passed  since  the  Con¬ 
quest  Flag  was  unfurled.  They 
have  been  years  of  conquest,  and  their 
story  is  inspiring. 

It  was  a  new  thing.  For  centuries 
Christians  had  been  speaking  and  singing 
about  the  “Banner  of  the  Cross,”  yet  it 
had  remained  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 
The  idea  of  an  actual  flag  was  absolutely 
new  to  the  general  Christian  public,  my¬ 
self  included.  Though  the  flag  was  a  new 
thing,  its  success  has  been  a  marvel  in 
an  age  of  swift  achievement.  Perhaps  its 
very  novelty  was  in  its  favor.  We  need 
the  same  old  gospel  and  the  same  old 
Bible,  but  if  in  our  use  of  them  anything 
can  be  found  that  will  put  a  little  more 
light,  color,  spirit  and  enthusiasm  into 
church  life,  by  all  means  let  us  have  it. 

Today  the  Conquest  Flag  has  been  of¬ 
ficially  adopted  by  Christian  organiza¬ 
tions  numbering  many  millions  of  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  in  actual  use  in  all  the  conti¬ 
nents  and  in  every  branch  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Church.  Many  thousands  of  churches 
are  using  it.  Already  twelve  State  Sun¬ 
day  School  associations  have  adopted  the 
flag  and  set  out  to  equip  every  Sunday 
School  room  in  each  state  with  “Hew 
Glory”  crossed  with  “Old  Glory.”  Other 
state  associations  have  strongly  endorsed 
the  flag,  several  having  placed  the  color- 
print  on  their  letter  heads.  Many  County 
and  Township  Associations  have  adopted 
it.  In  New  York  State  there  are  now 
probably  100  cities  in  which  one  or  more 
schools  are  using  it  in  advance  of  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  state.  There  seems  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  entire  Sunday 
School  world  will  rally  around  the  flag,  an 
army  of  25,000,000,  the  greatest  army  in 
the  world. 


It  is  rather  early  to  expect  large  re¬ 
sults,  yet  they  are  not  wanting.  By  a  new 
and  visible  way  the  mindg.  and  hearts  of 
millions  have  been  directed  to  Christ  and 
Him  crucified,  and  to  conquest  through' 
the  cross.  The  flag  has  helped  to  a  fresh 
sense  of  the  reality  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 
It  has  imparted  tremendous  inspiration  to 
scores  and  scores  of  great  conventions  and 
other  gatherings  where  Christian  leaders 
have  convened  to  plan  the  new  campaign. 
It  has  struck  a  blow  at  pessimism  and  set 
men  to  thinking  and  talking  and  preach¬ 
ing  conquest.  It  has  carried  the  national 
flag  into  our  holy  places.  -Today  you  may 
see  the  national  flag  in  thousands  of 
churches  where  it  has  never  been  before, 
and  it  went  in  side  by  side  with  the  Con¬ 
quest  Flag.  The  readiness  of  our  brethren 
of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  to- 
decorate  their  churches  and  Sunday 
School  rooms  with  “Old  Glory”  and 
“New  Glory”  is  a  most  significant 
proof  that  sectionalism  has  been  laid 
away  in  its  grave.  The  Conquest  Flag 
has  helped  to  make  the  teaching  of 
Christian  citizenship  a  definite  part  of 
church  work.  It  has  united  the  churches 
as  they  have  never  been  united  be¬ 
fore.  They  can  not  now  unite  in  one 
creed  or  one  form  of  government  or  of 
worship,  but  they  can  all  get  under  one 
flag.  They  are  doing  so,  and  the  flag  is  a 
“Declaration  of  Unity”  that  has  already 
impressed  the  world  and  will  go  down  to 
history  as  a  simple  means  used  of  God 
to  reunite  what  man  has  put  asunder.  It 
has  aided  humanity,  that  is,  human  unity, 
by  giving  to  mankind  a  universal  flag, 
the  only  flag  that  floats  today  around 
which  the  entire  human  family  can  rally. 

Now  that  the  Christian  world  has 
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shown  its  readiness  to  take  np  this  move¬ 
ment,  I  desire  to  state  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  movement  rests.  Chris¬ 
tians,  leaders  and  teachers  will  carry  out 
the  idea  in  a  thousand  ways  and  with 
adaptations  that  might  never  occur  to  me. 
Details  of  adjustment  will  be  worked  out 
in  due  time.  But  the  foundation  must  be 
laid  deep  and  strong.  The  Conquest 


Movement  is  based  upon  three  convictions, 
as  follows : 

1.  The  Christian  Conquest  of  the  world 
is  assured. 

2.  The  time  has  come  to  complete  it. 

3.  The  Christian  forces  of  the  world 
must  unite  if  they  would  win  the  victory 
now. 


The  Spiritual  Succession* 

Rev.  Cornelius  Woelfkin,  D.  D. 


IN  several  communions  of  the  profes¬ 
sedly  Christian  church  there  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  held  known  as  “The  Apostolic  Suc¬ 
cession.”  The  advocates  of  this  claim 
contend  that  there  is  an  order  of  minis¬ 
ters  who  are  the  divinely  accredited  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  apostles.  They  are  an  ec¬ 
lectic  body  of  men,  set  apart  from  the 
general  body  of  believers,  who  act  as 
priestly  mediaries  between  God  and  the 
people.  They  hold  this  office  not  by  the 
choice  and  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  in  virtue  of  certain  ceremonial  rites, 
performed  by  men  themselves  in  the 
same  succession. 

The  history  of  these  communions  has 
not  demonstrated  that  such  induction  into 
priestly  office  is  necessarily  attended  with 
spiritual  power.  Many  of  them  have 
been  graciously  owned  of  God,  fulfilling  a 
ministry  faithful  and  blessed.  But  such 
ministries  have  been  due  to  n  spiritual 
succession  wholly  apart  from  an  ordi¬ 
nation  by  the  imposition  of  a  bishop’s 
hands. 

This  claim  of  the  apostolic  succession 
rests  upon  the  contention  of  Rome,  which 
recognizes  the  pope  as  the  successor  to 
the  apostle  Peter.  But  the  unspiritual 
lives,  dead  works  and  corrupt  doings  with 
which  history  accredits  so  many  of  these 


so-called  successors  is  sufficient  to  stamp 
the  doctrine  as  fictitious. 

There  is,  however,  a  ministry  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  where  succession  is 
both  vital  and  valid.  Induction  into  this 
ministry  is  not  through  any  ceremonial, 
but  by  an  immediate  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Into  this  succession  every  child 
of  God  is  privileged  to  enter.  Upon 
whom  the  Spirt  of  God  descends  and 
abides,  he  it  is  who  ministers  in  the  power 
of  God.  Our  Heavenly  Father  is  more 
willing  to  bestow  this  gift  upon  us  than 
earthly  parents  are  to  give  good  gifts  to 
their  children.  It  is  as  free  as  salvation 
and  whosoever  will  may  ask  and  receive 
it.  They  who  enter  this  succession  are 
endowed  with  minds  illumined  with  truth, 
hearts  guarded  with  peace,  wills  rein¬ 
forced  with  the  divine  will,  lives  con¬ 
strained  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  min¬ 
istries  endued  with  power.  It  is  with  a 
viewr  to  learning  how  we  may  enter  into 
such  a  ministry  that  we  examine  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  Elijah’s  translation,  with  its  cor¬ 
relative,  the  induction  of  Elisha  into  the 
prophetic  office. 

Elijah’s  ministry  had  been  strangely 
phenomenal.  The  supernatural  power 
that  responded  to  his  intercession  had 
served  to  rebuke  and  stay  the  apostacy  of 
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Israel  in  his  generation.  His  work  is 
done  and  the  time  of  his  departure  is  at 
hand.  But  who  will  succeed  him  in  of¬ 
fice?  Shall  we  ever  see  his  like  again? 
Quietly  the  old  prophet  and  his  young 
disciple  take  their  last  walk.  Elijah’s 
face  bears  the  marks  of  fierce  conflicts  and 
battles  waged  for  the  honor  of  his  God. 
Elisha’s  countenance  is  still  ruddy  with 
the  light  of  youthful  hope.  They  both 
understand  that  the  crisis  of  parting  is  at 
hand.  Nothing  can  induce  the  young 
disciple  to  lose  sight  of  his  master.  “As 
they  still  went  on  and  talked,”  Elijah 
said,  “Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thee  be¬ 
fore  I  be  taken  from  thee."  Here  is  the 
pivot  of  Elisha’s  future  ministry.  What 
will  he  ask?  What  desire  from  the  secret 
depth  of  his  soul  will  surge  to  the  surface? 
He  is  being  weighed  in  the  balances.  His 
answer  will  embody  his  soul’s  one  su¬ 
preme  wish,  and  that  will  determine  our 
judgment  of  his  character. 

What  answer  would  you  make  under 
like  conditions  ?  Suppose  such  a  carte 
blanche  were  offered  you,  what  would  you 
ask?  Surely  you  would  not  trifle  with 
little  incidentals.  You  would  seek  what 
you  regard  as  the  largest  gift.  You 
would  present  the  cardinal  desire  of  your 
soul.  And  what  is  that  supreme  petition 
which  you  would  urge?  Answer  that 
question  to  yourself.  It  is  most  vital  that 
you  do  so.  That  supreme  desire  repre¬ 
sents  your  character  at  the  focus  point. 
It  reveals  your  inmost  self  arid  all  the 
motives  behind  your  life  and  work. 

Two  men  once  knelt  before  Jesus,  and 
He  said  unto  them,  “What  will  ye  that  I 
shall  do  for  you?”  And  they  said,  “Lord 
that  our  eyes  may  be  opened.”  Their 
supreme  desire  was  sight,  and  we  attach 
no  condemnation  to  their  petition.  Two 
of  his  disciples  stand  before  him  and  meet 
with  the  same  overture.  But  how  differ¬ 
ent  their  answer?  “Grant  unto  us  that 
we  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the 


other  on  thy  left  hand,  in  thy  glory.”  In 
that  answer  their  character  rushed  out  of 
doors  and  stood  exposed.  Selfish  ambi¬ 
tion  lured  by  vanity,  clothed  with  pride, 
taking  wretched  advantage  of  a  great  priv¬ 
ilege — we  scorn  the  answer  as  unworthy 
of  serious  and  honest  men.  Esther  one 
day  enters  the  presence  of  the  king.  Mis¬ 
giving  and  dread  make  her  apprehensive. 
But  the  king  extends  her  the  golden  scep¬ 
tre  and  offers  to  grant  her  petition  to  the 
extent  of  half  of  his  kingdom.  Out  of 
her  great  soul-travail  one  desire  became 
paramount.  She  asked  the  life  of  her 
people.  The  beautiful  Salome  stood  be¬ 
fore  King  Herod  with  the  same  roval  offer. 
She  asked  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Esther’s  request  wins  our  approval  and 
admiration.  Salome’s  petition  has  pil¬ 
loried  her  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
centuries.  Each  soul  tells  out  its  char¬ 
acter  in  the  utterance  of  its  cardinal  de¬ 
sire. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  made  such  a 
carte  blanche  offer  to  his  disciples.  Six 
times  over,  with  increasing  emphasis  the 
Lord  said,  “Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in 
my  name,  that  will  I  do.”  But  instead  of 
these  promises  becoming  the  guide  and 
stimulant  of  our  faith  they  have  been  the 
occasion  of  perplexity  -  and  stumbling  to 
many  Christian  people.  The  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  their  petitions  have  found  no  answer 
at  all.  There  seems  to  be  no  equation 
between  the  promises  of  Jesus,  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  unanswered  prayer.  How 
shall  they  be  reconciled?  “No  prophecy 
of  scripture  is  of  private  interpretation.” 
That  is  to  say,  no  scripture  can  be  under¬ 
stood  or  applied,  standing  by  itself.  Oth¬ 
er  scriptures  dealing  with  the  same  theme 
must  converge  their  light,  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  must  grow  out  of  the  consensus 
of  their  general  meaning.  The  promises 
of  the  Lord  can  not  be  claimed  apart  from 
their  condition.  James  writes,  “Ye  ask 
and  receive  not  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that 
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ye  may  consume  it  upon  your  pleasures.” 
This  shows  that  prayer  must  have  a  right 
motive  aucl  true  end  before  it  can  urge 
the  promises.  John  writes,  “This  is  the 
•confidence  that  we  have  in  him,  that,  if 
we  ask  anything  according  to  his  will,  he 
heareth  us:  and  if  we  know  that  he  hear 
ns,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we 
have  the  petitions  that  we  desire  of  him.” 
Here  the  limit  of  faith  is  marked  by  the 
will  of  God.  How  may  we  know  that  our 
petitions  are  according  to  the  will  of  God  ? 
There  are  two  phrases  coupled  together  in 
the  Lord’s  prayer,  which  may  serve  as  a 
•general  principle  by  which  we  may  test 
•our  prayers.  “Thy  kingdom  come;  Thy 
will  be  done.”  Evidently  these  are  synon¬ 
ymous.  The  coming  of  the  kingdom  is 
the  will  of  God.  And  that  kingdom  is 
made  up  of  “righteousness,  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Spirit.”  All  prayer  must  ar¬ 
ticulate  itself  with  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom.  All  petition  must  have  to  do 
with  the  three  things  that  compose  it. 


“And  Elisha  said,  I  pray  thee,  let  a 
double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.” 
Was  this  request  prompted  by  selfish  am¬ 
bition?  Did  this  servant  hope  to  out¬ 
strip  his  master  in  service,  power,  honor 
and  applause?  No,  “It  is  enough  for  the 
disciple  to  be  as  his  master,  and  the  serv¬ 
ant  as  his  lord.”  The  Levitical  law  ap¬ 
pointed  that  the  first-born  should  receive 
a  double  portion  of  the  family  inherit¬ 
ance.  But  this  extra  allowance  was  not 
to  be  consumed  upon  his  own  pleasure. 
It  was  evidently  a  provision  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  added  responsibility  that  de¬ 
volved  upon  him  as  the  first-born. 
Should  misfortune  overtake  the  other 
members  of  the  family  it  fell  to  the  eld¬ 
est  brother  to  redeem  their  losses.  There¬ 
fore  he  obtained  this  extra  legacy,  to  be 
used  in  the  interest  of  others.  So  Elisha 
asked  for  this  double  portion  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  spirit  that  he  might  assume  the  re- 


'  sponsibilities  which  were  about  to  fall 
from  Elijah.  Elisha  would  succeed  in 
the  prophetic  office  and  continue  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  presence,  authority  and  power 
of  Jehovah.  He  would  be  a  witness  that 
Jehovah  still  lived  and  wrought  with  su¬ 
pernatural  power  on  behalf  of  liis  people. 
He  asked  the  greatest  endowment  in  the 
gift  of  God,  that  he  might  exercise  it  in 
the  interests  of  his  generation.  By  this 
request  he  entered  the  ranks  of  those  who 
had  witness  borne  to  them  that  they 
pleased  God. 

Can  we  stand  today  and  repeat  his 
petition  as  representing  the  supreme  de¬ 
sire  of  our  souls?  The  one  need  that 
sums  up  all  other  needs  for  every  gener¬ 
ation  is  the  manifested  presence  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  God,  working  with  supernatural  pow¬ 
er.  Unless  this  discussion  about  the  mir¬ 
acles  of  the  Bible  shall  end  in  stimu¬ 
lating  our  faith  in  a  God  who  is  able  to 
do  mighty  things  in  our  own  generation, 
it  is  worse  than  idle.  It  is  hardening  and 
discouraging.  What  can  it  help  if  we 
prove  that  the  wonders  recorded  in  the 
scriptures  were  actually  wrought,  if  we 
have  not  the  same  miracle-working  power 
in  our  midst  today  ?  We  exact  something 
more  of  a  physician  than  to  prove  his 
boast  of  a  skill  twenty  years  old.  If  he 
can  not  cope  with  a  present  need  we  dis¬ 
miss  him  despite  his  reputation  in  the 
past.  The  one  doctrine  that  is  finding 
emphasis  in  all  circles  of  thought  today  is, 
“The  imminence  of  God.”  But  this  doc¬ 
trine  means  very  different  things  to  dif¬ 
ferent  people.  To  the  philosopher  it 
means  an  impersonal  force  working 
only  through  natural  agencies.  To  a 
Christian  it  ought  to  mean  a  personal  God 
working  supernaturally.  But  if  the  Chris¬ 
tian  idea  be  correct,  may  we  not  say  with 
Gideon,  “0  my  Lord,  if  Jehovah  he  with 
us,  why  then  is  all  this  befallen  us?  And 
where  are  all  His  wondrous  works,  which 
our  fathers  told  us  of  ?”  It  is  well  enough 
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to  recognize  God's  operations  in  all  the 
natural  orders  of  tilings.  But  if  our  faith 
is  to  maintain  a  position  superior  to 
natural  religion,,  it  must  re-enforce  itself 
by  evidences  of  God  working  supernatur- 
ally  in  every  age.  This  is  the  greatest 
need  of  our  own  times.  Our  discussion  of 
God’s  doings  in  the  past  would  speedily 
end  if  we  could  only  see  His  mighty  work¬ 
ing  today. 

This  need  can  be  compassed  if  there  be 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  His  people  to 
enter  the  Spiritual  Succession.  His  power 
always  goes  forth  through  the  media  of 
spirit-filled  men.  The  spirit  of  Elijah 
falling  upon  Elisha  kept  an  open  door  by 
which  God  came  into  the  next  generation; 
and  wrought  through  the  successor  with 
the  same  power  that  characterized  the. 
master.  When  the  greater  than  Elijah 
was  about  to  depart,  He  said  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  “The  works  that  I  do  shall  ye  do 
also,  and  greater  works  than  these  shall 
ye  do  because  I  go  unto  the  Father.”  The 
one  condition  upon  which  this  prophecy 
can  find  fulfillment  is  that  we  must  be 
baptized  with  the  same  Spirit  that  em¬ 
powered  Him  for  His  service.  The  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  gift  of  God 
(Turing  this  age.  All  other  gifts  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  one,  and  the  Lord  is  con¬ 
stantly  urging  that  upon  us.  Is  it  our  su¬ 
preme  desire  that  we  may  have  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  power  of  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord, 
that  we  may  continue  the  succession  and 
do  His  works?  Then  we  have  only  to 
give  Him  the  supreme  place  in  life  and 
work,  and  we  shall  soon  realize  that, 
“Great  is  the  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of 
thee.”  So  shall  we  do  the  truth  and  come 
to  the  light,  and  our  works  shall  be  made 
manifest,  that  they  are  wrought  in  God. 

“Thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thing.”  Is 
this  a  rebuff  to  Elisha  ?  Hid  the  master 
suspect  the  disciple  of  seeking  to  baptize 
a  carnal  ambition  in  the  name  of  religion  ? 
Had  the  young  man  embarrassed  the  aged 


seer  by  overshooting  the  mark  and  asking 
the  impossible?  What  strange  element 
entered  here  to  make  the  situation  diffi¬ 
cult  ?  In  answering  that  question  we  touch 
one  of  the  fundamental  secrets  which  dis¬ 
covers  the  reason  of  so  much  failure  in 
Christian  life  and  service.  In  matters  of 
religion  the  difficulty  does  not  rise  on  the 
part  of  the  giver,  but  in  the  recipient. 
Have  we  not  all  at  some  time  in  life 
found  it  difficult  to  receive  a  gift?  The 
offer  was  made  freely  and  in  good  faith, 
but  some  condition  handicapped  our  ac¬ 
ceptance.  It  may  have  been  personal 
pride ;  some  direct  or  implied  compromise ; 
or  any  one  of  a  thousand  other  reasons.  A 
condition  may  sometimes  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  accept  a  gift.  The  present 'of  a 
million  dollar  mansion  on  condition  that 
w*e  should  personally  keep  it  up  would 
embarrass  most  of  us.  Our  income  might 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  tax  item,  say¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  running  expenses.  The 
difficulty  would  arise  upon  the  part  of 
the  recipient. 

It  is  even  so  in  the  bestowment  of  re¬ 
ligious  favor.  When  Jesus  offered  spir¬ 
itual  treasure  to  the  rich  young  ruler,  He 
did  it  freely  and  in  good  faith.  But  the 
condition  was  hard  beyond  the  young 
man’s  ability  to  receive,  and  he  went  away 
sorrowful.  Just  here  is  the  crux  of  the 
difficulty. 

God  had  not  exhausted  his  power  in  the 
ministry  of  Elijah.  He  is  never  under  ne¬ 
cessity  of  denying  one  generation  because 
He  had  given  bountifully  to  the  previous 
one.  The  double  portion  of  Elijah’s  spir¬ 
it  is  a  great  gift,  but  “who  can  receive  it?” 
Elisha  had  been  compelled  to  leave  home 
and  kindred  to  become  the  companion  of. 
Elijah.  But  if  he  would  succeed  in  the 
prophetic  office,  he  must  abandon  all  things 
to  the  absolute  will  of  God.  He  must 
forego  all  personal  plans  and  desires,  and 
be  ready  on  the  instant  to  go  and  do  the 
bidding  of  God.  Money  is  not  the  only 
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thing  hard  to  surrender.  Many  have  not 
enough  thereof  to  make  this  a  difficulty. 
But  every  soul  has  some  cherished  ideal., 
plan,  ambition  and  pursuit,  which  en¬ 
shrines  the  sovereignty  of  the  self-life.  And 
that  must  be  surrendered  to  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  will  of  God,  if  the  presence 
and  power  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  supreme 
in  life. 

We  hesitate  at  such  an  unconditional 
surrender.  Yet  why  should  we  balk  at 
this?  Our  plans  are  written  in  the  dust 
and  are  sure  to  miscarry.  The  objects  we 
so  eagerly  chase  are  a  mirage,  and  will 
disappoint  us  into  the  dying  hour.  The 
pride  we  so  much  cherish  is  a  silken  whip¬ 
lash,  continually  hurting  our  sensitiveness. 
The  ambition  which  we  serve  is  a  task¬ 
master,  driving  us  to  fulfil  a  slave's  work 
and  whipping  us  with  dissatisfaction  at 
the  end  of  every  day’s  toil.  Compare 
life’s  realities  with  its  original  ideals  and 
plans,  and  you  witness  a  pathway  strewn 
with  wrecks.  “Few  and  evil  have  the  days 
of  my  life  been,”  is  the  sad  legend  of 
every  life  that  seeks  to  shape  its  own 
course.  Then  why  hesitate  to  throw  life 
into  the  mold  of  the  divine  will?  His  will 
must  ultimately  be  accepted  as  the  law  of 
the  universe.  All  that  oppose  it  will  be 
broken  thereby.  All  that  accept  it  and  do 
it  shall  be  established  and  abide 'forever. 
It  is  only  short-sighted,  selfish,  sensual 
ambition  that  hesitates  to  ask  and  receive 
the  gifts  of  God.  To  accept  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  Spirit  means  to  welcome  His 
revolutionary  power  in  life.  He  will  lead 
the  soul  into  all  truth  and  guide  it  into  all 
duty.  He  will  separate  from  all  selfish¬ 
ness  and  cleanse  from  all  defilement.  He 
will  call  unto  God’s  service,  strengthen 
with  promises,  seal  with  approval,  endue 
with  power  and  crown  with  success.  He 
will  constrain  the  soid  with  such  grace 
that  the  consuming  passion  thereof  will  be 
a  “delight  to  do  the  will  of  God.”  We 
may  not  guess,  much  less  predicate,  what 


reconstruction  the  supremacy  of  the  Spirit 
will  fashion.  But  we  may  confidently  af¬ 
front  that  he  will  bring  God’s  plan  and 
power  into  life,  and  mold  it  for  his  eternal 
glory  and  our  satisfaction  and  honor. 

“If  thou  see  me  when  I  am  taken  from 
thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee.”  Three 
times  Elijah  had  bidden  his  disciple  to 
tarry  behind.  Each  time  Elisha  answered, 
“As  the  Lord  liveth,  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I 
will  not  leave  thee.”  Had  the  suggestion 
been  repeated  now,  he  would  have  an¬ 
swered,  “The  Lord  do  so  unto  me  and 
more  also  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and 
me.”  What  was  the  strange  significance 
that  lay  in  this  peculiar  condition?  Only 
this,  the  man  who  would  stand  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  God  among  men  must  have 
that  sensitiveness  of  soul  that  can  hold 
fellowship  with  the  spiritual  world.  He 
must  have  a  soul-sight  capable  of  behold¬ 
ing  the  invisible.  Lacking  this,  he  will  be 
overawed  by  the  terrors  of  natural  difficul¬ 
ties  and  carnal  opposition.  If  we  would 
have  spiritual  strength  we  dare  not  let  our 
vision  focus’upon  the  things  that  are  seen. 
We  must  look  through  the  material  and 
temporal  at  the  spiritual  and  eternal. 
Without  soul-siglit  we  lack  the  factor  by 
which  to  determine  the  true  equation  of 
life.  Swayed  only  by  the  visible,  we  build 
upon  the  sand.  But  if  we  can  hold  the 
eternal  in  view,  we  shall  value  the  present 
at  its  true  worth,  and  make  for  the  things 
that  abide. 

Where  would  Christianity  be  if  the  faith 
of  the  apostles  had  centered  in  the  tomb 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea?  It  would  have 
perished  with  the  refrain  of  despair,  “We 
hoped  that  it  was  He  who  should  redeem 
Israel.”  But  they  saw  the  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead.  They  followed  Him  to  the 
mountain  near  Bethany,  and,  “As  they 
were  looking,  He  was  taken  up,  and  a 
cloud  received  Him  out  of  their  sight.” 
Their  soul-sight  pierced  that  cloud,  and 
by  faith  they  saw  Him  sit  down  at  the 
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right  hand  of  God.  He  that  can  not  see 
the  glorified  Lord  can  not  receive  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  power.  The  descending  Spirit 
waits  npon  our  vision  of  the  ascended 
Lord.  “If  thou  see  me  when  I  am  taken 
from  thee”  is  still  the  condition  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit. 

“And  Elisha  saw  it.”'  A  whirlwind 
swept  over  the  desert.  It  meant  something 
to  keep  looking  in  the  face  of  that  sand¬ 
storm,  but  he  dared  not  close  his  eyes. 
Suddenly  he  beheld  horses  and  a  chariot 
of  fire.  God’s  carriage  of  state  had  come 
to  bring  His  ambassador  home.  “In  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,”  hi? 
master  was  parted  from  him,  and  he  saw 
him  ride  triumphantly  into  glory.  Did  he 
see  this  with  his  natural  eyes,  or  was  it 
the  result  of  soul-sight?  No  matter  which 
— he  saw  it.  That  was  enough.  We  may 
not  draw  a  line  where  the  one  kind  of 
sight  ends  and  the  other  begins.  He  saw 
it — that  was  his  induction  into  seership. 
The  invisible  world  was  ever  afterward 
open  to  him.  While  in  Dothan  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Syrian  army.  When  Ge- 
hazi  saw  this  great  host  come  to  apprehend 
his  master  he  was  in  a  panic  of  fear.  Eli¬ 
sha  was  in  the  poise  of  perfect  calm.  He 
saw  the  mountains  filled  with  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire  and  knew  that  his  unseen 
allies  far  outnumbered  his  visible  enemies. 
It  is  this  ability  to  see  the  invisible  that 
maintains  the  soul  in  peace  and  power. 

In  that  moment  of  parting  Elisha  cried, 
“My  father,  my  father,  so  much  better 
than  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Israel.”  He 
knew  the  value  of  this  man  now  gone.  As 
the  representative  of  Jehovah,  Elijah  had 
counted  for  more  than  all  the  military 
strength  of  Israel.  The  righteous  souls 
of  a  nation  are  the  bulwark  of  its  strength. 
The  godly  and  prayerful  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  For  their  sakes,  and  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  their  prayer  of  faith,  God  con¬ 
tinues  to  bless  the  world  and  holds  back 
the  tides  of  judgment.  Yet  such  char¬ 


acters  are  very  little  accounted  by  the 
mass  of  men.  When  will  we  learn  to  esti¬ 
mate  men  after  their  true  value?  Even 
in  Christian  circles  we  seem  to  apply  the 
wrong  standard.  In  wThat  church  does  the 
accession  of  a  poor  family  meet  with  the 
same  recognition  as  a  family  of  wealth  .J 
Yet  the  poor  may  he  intercessors  having 
power  with  God,  while  the  rich  are  apt 
to  be  autocratic  and  hinder  the  Spir.it  of 
God.  Despite  the  fact  that  God's  choice 
passes  by  many  of  the  noble,  mighty  and 
wise  after  the  flesh,  and  falls  among  the 
base,  weak  and  despised,  yet  our  tendency 
is  to  pay  special  court  to  the  cultured,  re¬ 
fined  and  scholarly.  Do  we  not  value  men 
rather  by  the  size  of  their  purse  than  by 
their  power  in  prayer?  Yet  a  prayerful 
man  is  worth  far  more  to  a  church  than 
an  unspiritual  millionaire.  The  Lord  help 
us  to  revise  our  estimate  of  men  and  re¬ 
cover  the  true  emphasis. 

“And  he  took  hold  upon  his  own  clothes 
and  rent  them  in  two  pieces.  And  he  took 
up  also  the  mantle  of  Elijah  that  fell 
from  him.”  Over  his  own  rent  garment 
he  wore,  the  mantle  of  his  master.  The 
suggestion  lies  upon  the  surface.  There 
must  be  a  rending  of  self -strength  before 
there  can  be  a  clothing  with  divine  power. 
Natural  ability  goes  forth  in  the  garment 
of  self-confidence.  A  kind  of  cock-sure¬ 
ness  is  deemed  indispensable  to  power.  A 
confession  of  weakness,  fear  and  trembling 
is  enough  to  discredit  any  attempt.  The 
slightest  infirmity  is  set  down  as  a  handi¬ 
cap.  Yet  when  we  read  the  history  of  the 
mighty  Paul  we  find  him  laying  hands 
upon  self-confidence  and  rending  il  in 
twain.  All  that  men  valued  and  lie  once 
esteemed  a  gain  he  counted  for  loss.  And 
what  he  had  esteemed  a  loss  he  found  to 
be  gain.  With  this  inversion  of  ideals  he 
discovered  that  God’s  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness.  Hence  he  wrote,  “I 
will  rather  glory  in  my  weaknesses,  that 
the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me 
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.  .  .  for  when  I  am  weak  then  am  I 

strong.”  We  may  not  despise  or  lay  aside 
any  special  qualifications  or  advantages 
with  which  God  has  blessed  us.  But  we 
must  rend  all  confidence  in  the  flesh  if  we 
would  wear  the  mantle  of  spiritual  endue- 
ment. 

“And  he  went  back  and  stood  by  the 
bank  of  Jordan.”  No  voice  from  heaven 
gave  him  assurance  that  he  was  established 
prophet  in  the  room  of  Elijah.  There  was 
probably  not  even  a  stirring  of  emotion 
in  his  soul,  whispering  that  he  had  at¬ 
tained  enviable  distinction.  There  must 
have  been  a  sense  of  loneliness.  But  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  turn 
back  and  meet  the  duties  of  life.  Will  he 
he  equal  to  the  strain?  Had  he  not  bet¬ 
ter  remain  a  while  in  the  desert,  and  seek 
some  internal  assurance  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  double  portion.  No,  he 
must  walk  and  work  by  faith.  He  had 
humbly  and  honestly  sought  a  great  gift. 
He  had  fulfilled  the  required  condition. 
He  must  believe  that  he  possesses  it  and 
go  confidently  about  the  Lord’s  business. 
It  is  in  the  obedience  of  faith,  not  in  the. 
waiting  of  doubt,  that  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Spirit  manifest  themselves, 

Since  our  Heavenly  Father  is  more  will¬ 
ing  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  us,  than  we 
are  to  give  good  gifts  to  our  children,  the 
only  solicitude  we  need  have  is  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  our  motive  and  asking.  That 
settled,  we  must  believe  that  God  has  acted 
in  good  faith.  We  must  count  Him 
faithful  who  has  promised.  And  believing 
that  we  have  received,  we  must  go  forth 
in  simple  trust.  Like  every  other  grace, 
this  gift  is  also  beset  by  the  sin  of  un¬ 
belief.  There  is  a  waiting  on  the  Lord 
that  is  inspired  by  faith.  There  is  another 
waiting  that  is  indicative  of  unbelief.  It 
is  earnest,  humble  and  patient.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  earnest,  humble  and  pa¬ 
tient  unbelief.  We  often  hear  it  urged 
that  we'  must  wait  because  Jesus  com¬ 


manded  His  disciples  to  wait,  and  they 
did  so  for  ten  days  before  they  received  the 
Spirit  on  Pentecost.  But  we  do  not  read 
of  any  such  waiting  subsequent  to  Pente¬ 
cost.  It  is  true  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will 
not  endue  us  with  power  until  we  fulfill 
His  conditions.  If  we  delay  to  do  this, 
there  will  be  a  lapse  in  waiting.  But  it  is 
not  a  delay  on  the  part  of  God.  Doing, 
without  power,  is  void  and  vain.  Waiting, 
without  working,  may  be  equally  so.  We 
have  sometimes  been  impressed  with  the 
attitude  of  unbelieving  waiting  in  certain 
conventions.  We  have  noted  that  many 
sincere  and  earnest  people  are  spending 
their  best  time  and  energies  in  always  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  do  the  Lord's  work,  but  never 
setting  about  it  in  simple  confident  doing. 
Elisha  did  not  wait,  but  went  about  the 
Lord’s  business.  Let  us  trust  in  God  and 
go  forth  in  the  assurance  of  faith.  The 
power  of  God  will  not  respond  to  idle  wait¬ 
ing,  but  to  trustful  activity. 

“And  he  took  the  mantle  of  Elijah  that 
fell  from  him,  and  smote  the  waters  and 
said.  Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah?” 
This  is  a  fine  preface  to  a  ministry  of 
power.  It  illustrates  a  belief  in  God ;  a  de¬ 
pendence  upon  Him :  a  calling  upon  Him, 
and  a  co-operation  with  Him.  His  faith 
leaned  upon  the  Almighty,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  by  the  manifestation  of  His.  near¬ 
ness  and  the  demonstration  of  His  power. 
In  this  act  of  faith  he  received  the  creden¬ 
tials  that  he  was  established  prophet  in 
Elijah’s  room.  He  found  God  at  his  el¬ 
bow,  ready  to  second  every  word  and  act 
of  faith.  “Where  is  the  Lord  God  of 
Elijah?”  may  still  stand  as  a  fitting 
preface  to  everything  undertaken  in  His 
name.  When  bending  over  His  word  we 
may  ask  where  is  He  who  enlightens  the 
eyes  of  the  heart  with  understanding? 
When  witnessing  His  truth  we  may  call 
upon  him  for  confirmation  by  giving  the 
convicting  work  of  the  Spirit.  When 
about  any  employment  He  can  fellow- 
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ship  we  may  ask  the  grace  of  His  co- 
operation.  He  is  not  a  God  afar  off.  His 
servants  vanish,  but  He  remains.  Moser, 
dies,  but  the  God  of  Moses  continues  with 
Joshua.  Elijah  is  translated,  but  the 
God  of  Elijah  moves  by  the  side  of  his 
successor. 

“And  when  he  also  had  smitten  the  wa¬ 
ters  they  were  divided  hither  and  thither." 
It  is  not  often  that  God  repeats  Himself. 
The  last  miracle  of  the  master  becomes  the 
first  of  the  disciple.  But  God  does  not 
design  to  repeat  the  ministry  of  Elijah  in 
Elisha.  If  that  were  His  purpose  He 
might  have  continued  His  old  servant.  But 
Elijah’s  work  is  done,  and  the  Lord  has 
need  of  a  new  minister  for  a  new  work. 
Both  of  these  servants  were  prophets.  Both 
trusted  the  same  God.  Both  used  the  same 
language — “As  the  Lord  liveth,  before 
.  whom  I  stand.”  But  there  their  similarity 
ends.  Elijah  was  a  minister  of  Judg¬ 
ment.  He  is  a  fatal  man  to  have  around 
when  evil  is  in  evidence.  Almost  every 
time  he  comes  and  speaks  some  one  dies. 
There  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
widow  of  Serapta,  whose  life  he  saves. 
Elisha  is  a  minister  of  grace.  Wherever 
he  comes  he  brings  a  benediction.  There  is, 
•one  exception  with  reference  to  the  mock¬ 
ers  who  were  torn  of  the  bears.  It  is  so 
still.  We  find  God  occasionally  repeating 
Himself,  but  it  is  not  His  rule.  When 
•one  servant  is  taken  from  us,  we  are  apt 
to  seek  for  a  second  edition  of  the  man 
with  the  same  characteristics  and  qualities. 
But  we  do  not  find  him.  God  has  another 
man,  filled  with  the  same  Spirit,  but  di¬ 
verse  from  the  former.  We  mistake  wher, 
we  look  for  facsimiles  among  the  servants 
•of  God.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  that 
were  at  Jericho  .  .  .  saw  him  and  said, 

“The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha.” 
That  is  enough.  Let  us  know  that  a  man 
is  guided,  taught,  inwrought  and  endued 
with  the  Spirit,  and  no  matter  what  char¬ 
acteristic  his  ministry  may  assume,  it  will 


be  a  channel  of  divine  power.  “There  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit. 
And  there  are  diversities  of  ministrations 
and  the  same  Lord.  And  there  are  diver¬ 
sities  of  workings,  but  the  same  God,  who 
worketh  all  things  in  all.” 

It  was  thus  that  Elisha  came  into  the 
spiritual  succession.  Like  his  master,  he 
finished  his  work  and  entered  into  his  rest, 
yet  the  succession  continued  unbroken. 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  all  the 
prophets  entered  it.  Malachi,  the  last  of 
the  prophets,  predicts  the  coming  of  Eli¬ 
jah  before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of 
Jehovah.  Then  after  the  silence  of  four 
centuries,  the  angel  predicting  the  birth  of 
John  the  Baptist  says,  “He  shall  go  before 
his  face  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah.” 
Like  the  prophet  of  old,  John  reproved  a 
sinful  and  crooked  generation.  He  dared 
to  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
say,  “It  is  not  lawful.”  The  time  would 
fail  us  to  tell  of  the  many  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  double  portion  of  the  Spirit,  as 
witnesses  to  their  generation.  Men  who 
like  Chrysostom  and  John  Knox  stood  to 
rebuke  sin,  though  it  wore  a  crown  and 
swayed  a  scepter.  The  ministries  wit¬ 
nessed  by  Christian  history  and  present 
day  experience  are  varied  and  manifold. 
But  through  them  all  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
working  out  His  eternal  purpose.  Into 
that  spiritual  succession  it  is  our  privilege 
to  enter.  Our  lifework  may  bear  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  anything  that  ever  preceded 
us.  But  if  it  be  wrought  in  the  power  of 
God  we  shall  rejoice  with  those  who 
“through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought 
righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped 
the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence 
of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  from 
weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  mighty 
in  war,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of 
aliens.”  Together  with  that  other  host 
who  were  not  delivered,  but  who  were  rent 
by  lions,  consumed  by  fire,  perished  in  con¬ 
flict,  slain  with  the  sword,  and  died  as 
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martyrs,  with  them  shall  we  he  crowned  if 
by  the  same  Spirit  we  do  the  works  of 
Him  that  sent  ns  and  finish  His  work. 
Are  we  candidates  for  this  high  calling? 
Would  we  enter  the  spiritual  succession? 
Then  we  have  only  to  yield  ourselves  to 
the  will  of  God,  divest  ourselves  of  carnal 
ambition,  and  receive  the  enduement  of 


the  Holy  Spirit.  God  is  present,  and  as 
ready  to  work  through  us  as  through  any 
life  that  preceded  us.  Elijah  was  a  man 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  so 
were  all  the  heroes  of  faith.  And  He  that 
wrought  wonderfully  in  them  stands  ready 
to  be  mighty  in  us,  if  we  yield  ourselves 
and  enter  the  spiritual  succession. 


Winsome  Winona* 

William  E.  Curtis. 

.  (Chicago  Record-Herald.) 


SOME  years  ago  a  new  summer  resort  in 
Indiana  was  brought  into  national  no¬ 
tice  because  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  held  there,  and 
when  that  distinguished  and  rather  critical 
body  met  there  a  second  time  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Winona  Lake  was  established.  The 
accommodations  were  primitive,  but  the 
apostles  often  slept  by  the  wayside,  and 
the  air  was  pure  and  cool;  there  are  deep 
shady  groves  of  glossy  oak  trees  and 
water  enough  to  suit  the  Baptists,  so  that 
it  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  in  that  respect.  It  had  long 
been  a  favorite  camping  ground  for  people 
in  northern  and  central  Indiana.  Those 
who  were  familiar  with  it  formed  an  as¬ 
sociation  consisting  chiefly  of  Presby¬ 
terians  and  have  established  there  a  sum¬ 
mer  school,  a  Bible  conference  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  resort  on  a  combination  of  the  North- 
field  and  Chautauqua  plans. 

Winona  Lake  is  112  miles  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  thirty-seven  miles  from  Fort  Wayne 
and  two  miles  from  Warsaw,  on  the  Penn- 

svlvania  railroad.  The  association  has 
*/ 

purchased  4,400  acres,  surrounding  the 
entire  lake,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
tract,  upon  which  they  have  an  option,  so 
that  its  peace  and  quiet  can  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with.  It  has  erected  three  hotels  of 


different  grades  and  rates,  several  hundred 
comfortable  cottages,  which  are  leased  for 
the  season  to  families,  and  grounds  have 
been  leased  to  other  people  who  want  to 
put  up  cottages  of  their  own.  The  grounds 
are  all  fenced  in :  an  admission  ticket  is 
necessary  to  enter,  and  everything  that 
transpires  within  the  inclosure  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  officers  of  the  company.  The 
secretary  and  general  manager,  Bev.  S. 
C.  Dickey,  of  Indianapolis,  is  the  kindly 
autocrat  who  rules  and  enforces  the  regu¬ 
lations  framed  by  the  board  of  directors. 

There  are  several  stores  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  population,  at  which  the 
prices  are  regulated  by  the  association, 
but  those  who  wish  to  trade  elsewhere 
can  go  to  Warsaw  every  half-hour  by  a 
trolley  on  fine  new  open  cars  for  a  5-cent 
fare.  The  road  was  built  by  the  company 
and  comes  to  the  gate  of  the  grounds.  It 
is  unique  in  one  respect  at  least,  in  that 
the  cars  do  not  run  on  Sunday.  The 
fourth  commandment  is  strictly  observed 
at  Winona.  You  can  laugh  and  read  and 
do  other  worldly  things,  but  can  not  work 
or  play  golf  or  do  anything  else  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  notion  of  Sab¬ 
bath  observance.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
get  wine,  beer  or  strong  drink  upon  the 
grounds.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fine 
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water.  Fifty  or  sixty  beautiful  springs 
burst  out  of  the  hillside,  several  of  them 
of  mineral  and  lithia  properties.  They 
have  been  walled  up  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public:  there  is  always  a  tin  cup 
handy,  and  every  one  that'  thirsteth  can 
drink  freely  without  money,  without  price 
and  without  evil  consequences.  There  are 
several  refreshment  stands  at  which  soda 
water,  orange  cider  and  the  most  tem¬ 
perate  sort  of  lemonade  are  furnished  at 
the  usual  rates  and  mineral  water,  charged 
and  bottled  on  the  grounds,  is  not  only 
to  be  had  at  the  hotels,  but  large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  shipped  to  the  neighboring  mar¬ 
kets.  If  the'  company  would  take  the 
trouble  to  advertise  it  they  might  do  con¬ 
siderable  business  in  that  line,  but  its  of¬ 
ficials  are  so  much  engaged  in  educational 
and  religious  affairs  that  they  overlook  a 
fine  commercial  opportunity. 

The  assembly  was  not  intended  for 
profit,  but,  being  based  upon  business 
principles,  and  having  eminent  business 
men  as  its  managers,  it  pays  big  divi¬ 
dends,  which  are  invested  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  grounds.  Small  shareholders 
are  preferred.  Under  the  plan  of  man¬ 
agement  the  holder  of  one  share  of  stock 
has  as  many  rights  and  privileges  as  the 
owner  of  100  shares,  and  they  may  be  rec¬ 
ommended  as  a  good  investment,  although 
for  some  years  in  the  future  all  the  profits 
will  be  expended  in  the  improvement  of 
the  large  tract  of  forest  now  owned  by  the 
company.  The  landscape  scheme  has  been 
laid  out  by  Uncle  John  Thorp,  the  park 
genius  of  Chicago,  the  man  whom  trees 
and  flowers  love,  and  he  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  opportunity  afforded  him  here  for 
the  display- of  his  taste  and  skill. 

The  lake  is  encircled  by  a  beautiful 
natural  oak  forest,  which  will  be  inter¬ 
sected  by  canals,  lagoons,  driveways  and 
walks.  A  portion  of  the  grounds  around 
the  hotels  and  the  auditorium  has  been 


beautifully  embellished  with  shrubbery 
and  flowering  plants.  The  management 
promises  to  make  it  an  ideal  resort  for 
Christian  families.  The  best  hotel  will 
hereafter  be  kept  open  all  the  year  around, 
and  is  being  fitted  up  with  all  kinds  of 
baths  and  modern  appliances  for  a  winter 
sanitarium. 

The  greatest  benefit  of  these  summer 
schools  is  the  bringing  of  people  together. 
Human  contact  is  always  a  good  thing. 
Strangers  who  come  from  different  sur¬ 
roundings,  thinking  of  different  things, 
having  different  ideas,  experiences,  meth¬ 
ods,  and  habits  of  life,  always  learn  some¬ 
thing  and  are  always  better  for  rubbing 
up  against  each  other.  To  those  who 
dwell  in  small  towns  and  villages,  upon 
farms  and  elsewhere,  “far  from  the  mad¬ 
ding  crowd,”  the  summer  school  is  not 
only  a  great  freshener  and  gives  new  zest 
to  life,  but  it  broadens  the  horizon, 
strengthens  the  character,  and  will  be  of 
itself  an  education  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance  as  long  as  the  best  study  of  man¬ 
kind  is  man. 

You  can  imagine  how  much  pleasure 
and  comfo'rt  can  be  found  in  a  week  or 
two  of  intimate  daily  communion  with 
broad  men  by  a  country  parson  shut  in 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  by  the  limits  of  a 
narrow  parish,  his  patience  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  by  petty  cares  and  annoyances, 
with  no  communication  with  the  outside 
world  except  through  newspapers  and 
books,  hearing  the  same  voices,  listening 
to  the  same  complaints  and  answering  the 
same  criticisms,  which  nobody  but  a  coun¬ 
try  parson  has  to  meet.  He  has  had  little 
opportunity  elsewhere  to  exchange  ideas 
and  opinions  with  people  of  different  ex¬ 
perience  and  environment,  and  how  grate¬ 
ful  it  must  be  to  have  four  weeks  of  rest 
and  recreation  here  talking  with  people 
of  similar  tastes  and  ambitions,  listening 
to  lectures,  music  and  sermons,  and  let- 
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ting  his  soul  wallow  in  the  intellectual 
sunshine  which  the  place  affords ! 

That,  I  say,  is  the  great  good  of  these 
Chautauqua  assemblies,  and  if  it  is  so 
beneficial  to  the  men,  what  must  it  be  to 
the  weary  wives  and  mothers,  whose  lim¬ 
itations  are  still  greater  than  those  of 
their  husbands  ?  They  find  in  a  few  weeks 
of  social  enjoyment  enough  pleasure  to 
live  on  the  rest  of  the  year. 

It  is  a  great  place  for  children,  too. 
The  grounds  are  enclosed  so  that  they 
can  not  stray  away  too  far ;  there  are 
1,400  acres  of  oak  forest  through  which 
they  can  ramble;  there  is  a  shallow  lake 
in  which  they  can  bathe  and  paddb,  and 
a  sand  beach  of  several  miles  in  'which 
they  can  dig;  a  toboggan  and  merry-go- 
round  and  plenty  of  milk,  pure  water  and 
fresh  air.  For  the  young  people,  and  the 
old  ones,  too,  there  are  boating,  fishing, 
swimming,  golf,  tennis,  gymnasiums,  ath¬ 
letic  grounds,  football  and  baseball  games, 
jumping  and  other  sports  and  a  club¬ 
house  of  twenty-six  rooms,  where  they  can 
rest  and  loaf  and  keep  their  parapher¬ 
nalia.  For  those  who  are  inclined  to  less 
strenuous  enjoyment  there  are  lectures 
twice  a  day,  music  of  the  best  order,  read¬ 
ings,  recitals  and  diversions  of  a  lighter 
sort,  all  free  to  those  who  have  season 
tickets  and  belong  on  the  grounds.  They 
also  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  cele¬ 
brated  preachers  on  Sunday,  which  is 
very  highly  prized  by  most  of  those  who 
come  to  Winona.  Clergymen,  teachers, 
students,  professional  men,  farmers,  mer¬ 
chants  and  all  who  are  tired  can  spend 
their  vacation  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
delightful  surroundings  at  a  cost  not 
greater  than  the  family  expenses  at  home. 
Cottages  can  be  rented  from  $50  to  $200 
for  the  season,  according  to  their  size; 
the  hotel  charges  range  from  $3.50  down 
to  $1  a  day.  There  are  boarding  houses 
of  all  grades,  in  which  you  can  pay  as 
much  as  you  like,  and  may  live  for  $3  a 


week  comfortably.  No  excursions  are  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  grounds;  there  is  nothing  to 
attract  a  crowd. 

The  success  of  the  Winona  Assembly 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  organization 
of  benevolent  men  who  are  behind  it  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  extending  fits  useful¬ 
ness,  and  a  school  of  agriculture  and  tech¬ 
nology  for  boys  has  been  established  on 
the  grounds,  which  after  the  season  is  over 
uses  the  school  rooms,  boarding  houses, 
cottages  and  other  buildings.  Mr.  Ivane, 
the  president,  said : 

“We  had  everything  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  an  ideal  school,  and  it 
seemed  almost  a  criminal  waste  to  use  all 
of  this  but  two  or  three  months  in  the 
year.  Hence,  it  was  resolved  to  build  a 
boys’  school,  which  was  to  be  unique  in 
its  character,  would  meet  modern  condi¬ 
tions,  would  not  compete  with  other 
schools,  and  would  not  occupy  a  field  al¬ 
ready  full.  It  is  not  proposed  to  educate 
boys  for  the  law  or  medicine,  or  the  min¬ 
istry,  or  any  of  the  so-called  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  trend  of  teaching  will  be 
away  from  the  professions,  and  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  making  the  students  good  and 
useful  citizens,  masters  of  agriculture  in 
its  various  branches,  including  scientific 
farming,  scientific  knowledge  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  soils,  practical  stock  raising,  the¬ 
oretical  and  practical  horticulture,  flori¬ 
culture,  gardening,  forestry,  dairying  and 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables.” 

The  school  was  a  great  success  last  win¬ 
ter.  The  boys  did  good  work  and  enjoyed 
it  and  its  future  usefulness  is  so  promis¬ 
ing  and  the  demand  for  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  seems  so  great  that  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  decided  to  add  to  it  a  mechanical 
and  technical  institute  to  be  located  at 
Indianapolis,  and  purchased  the  United 
States  arsenal  grounds  in  that  city,  com¬ 
prising  seventy-five  acres  in  a  splendid  lo¬ 
cation,  with  buildings  that  cost  the  gov¬ 
ernment  $600,000.  They  were  bought  for 
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$154,000,  with  money  subscribed  by  citi¬ 
zens  of  Indianapolis,  and  are  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  Thus  the  mechanical 
and  technical  departments-  will  be  located 
at  Indianapolis,  while  the  agricultural 
department  will  be  at  Winona,  both  under 
the  same  administration  and  the  same 
board  of  directors,  which  consists  of  J.  M. 
Studebaker,  of  South  Bend,  the  head  of 
the  great  wagon  and  carriage  company ; 
Alexander  McDonald,  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company ;  H.  J.  Heinz,  the  pickle  man  of 
Pittsburg;  Thomas  Ivane,  manufacturer 
of  school  furniture  in  Chicago ;  Hugh 
H.  Hanna,  president  of  the  Atlas  Engine 
Works;  John  H.  Holliday,  president  of 
the  Union  Trust  Company;  Major  W.  J. 
Richards,  president  of  the  Union  National 
Bank,  and  others  of  Indianapolis;  E.  A. 
K.  Hackett,  proprietor  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Sentinel;  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.  D., 
Walter  M.  Smith,  C.  F.  Tietgen  and 
others  of  New  York;  with  several  clergy¬ 
men  of  Pittsburg  and  Indianapolis.  Rev. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman  is  chancellor  of  the 
faculty;  Rev.  S.  C.  Dickey,  D.  D.,  presi¬ 
dent,  with  a  full  corps  of  teachers  of  the 
applied  sciences  and  the  English  branches 
up  to  the  grade  of  the  average  academy. 

There  are  no  charity  students  and  no 
free  scholarships.  Boys  can  enjoy  all  the 
facilities  which  the  school  affords  without 
the  payment  of  money,  but  they  have  to 
work  for  it.  Every  student  has  to  per¬ 
form  at  least  three  hours  a  day  of  prac¬ 
tical  manual  labor.  That  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  feature  and  has  already  been  tried 
with  signal  success.  The  primary  object 
of  the  institution  is  to  teach  boys  to  be 
useful,  industrious  Christian  citizens,  and 
the  directors  think  that  the  foundation  of 
such  an  education  is  a  chance  to  pay  for 
it  in  labor  if  not  in  money  or  both.  They 
believe  that  the  most  precious  possession 
any  boy  has,  or  can  have,  is  his  manhood, 
and  that  he  can  not  retain  it  unimpaired 
if  he  accepts  something  for  nothing.  They 


do  not  believe  that  the  state  or  the  society 
or  the  church  owes  any  man  or  boy  an 
education,  beyond  the  common  school 
branches,  but  that  every  boy  is  entitled  to 
a  chance  to  obtain  a  practical  education 
if  he  desires  it,  and  that,  in  the  matter  of 
training,  the  physical  work  necessary  to 
pay  for  it  is  just  as  important  as  the  men¬ 
tal  effort  expended  in  its  acquirement. 

Dr.  Dickey,  the  president,  explained  to 
me  that  the  first  object  of  the  school  was 
to  give  ambitious,  industrious  boys  a 
chance  to  qualify  themselves  for  success 
in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  indus¬ 
tries;  second,  to  make  them  useful  Chris¬ 
tian  citizens,  because  the  directors  of  the 
school  hold  that  both  mental,  moral  and 
religious  training  are  necessary  for  ap¬ 
preciating  and  performing  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  For  the  purpose  of  disci¬ 
pline,  deportment  and  physical  culture, 
military  instruction  will  be  given  by  a 
West  Point  graduate.  The  school  will 
be  nonsectarian,  but  the  Bible  will  be  the 
most  important  text-book. 

Any  boy  at  fourteen  years  of  age  able 
to  pass  the  examination  of  the  seventh 
grade  of  the  public  schools  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  provided  he  is  recommended  by 
a  responsible  person  as  having  no  bad 
habits  and  possessing  the  elements  of  true 
manhood.  If  his  parents  or  friends  wish 
to  pay  in  full  for  his  education  either  at 
Winona  or  Indianapolis  they  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so,  but  he  must  work  just  as 
many  hours  as  the  boy  who  pays  for  his  tui¬ 
tion  by  his  labor  alone.  One  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  will  pay  for  a  scholarship  for  one 
year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  advocates 
of  Christian  education  will  endow  schol¬ 
arships  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can 
not  provide  means  for  themselves.  The 
scholarship  is  not  given  to  the  boy,  how¬ 
ever;  he  must  pay  for  that  and  all  his 
other  expenses  with  labor,  but  he  will  be 
allowed  plenty  of  time  for  recreation  and 
sports. 
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Clear  the  Way! 

Charles  Mackay. 

Men  of  thought !  be  up  and  stirring, 
Night  and  day; 

Sow  the  seed — withdraw  the  curtain — 
Clear  the  way ! 

Men  of  action,  aid  and  cheer  them. 

As  ye  may. 

There’s  a  fount  about  a  stream, 

There’s  ar  light  about  a  beam. 

There’s  a  warmth  about  to  glow. 
There’s  a  flower  about  to  blow, 

There’s  a  midnight  blackness  changing 
Into  gray; 

Men  of  thought  and  action, 

Clear  the  way ! 

Once  the  welcome  light  has  broken, 

Who  shall  say  t 

What  the  ungained  glories 
Of  the  day  ? 

What  the  evil  that  shall  perish 
In  its  ray? 

And  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen ; 

Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men; 

Aid  it,  paper — aid  it,  type — 

Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe, 

And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 
Into  play ! 

Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action, 
Clear  the  way ! 

Lo !  a  cloud’s  about  to  vanish 
From  the  day; 

And  a  brazen  wrong  to  crumble 
Into  clay. 

Lo !  the  Eight’s  about  to  conquer. 
Clear  the  way ! 

With  the  Eight,  shall  many  more 
Enter,  smiling,  at  the  door ; 

With  the  giant  Wrong  shall  fall 
Many  others,  great  and  small, 

That  for  ages  long  have  held  us 
For  their  prey. 

Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action, 
Clear  the  way! 


“ The  More  We  Know/’ 

“The  more  we  know,  the  better  we 
forgive,”  said  Madame  de  Stael.  Each 
day  of  life  increases  this  knowledge  and 
its  proportionate  power  of  pardoning. 
Few  are  so  isolated  as  not  to  have  some 
daily  opportunity  for  contact  with  their 
fellows  in  jDerson,  by  pen,  or  in  print. 
Even  our  solitudes  are  peopled  with 
presences  and  influences.  Only  the  ut¬ 
terly  self-absorbed  lose  the  chance  of 
knowing  others  in  the  market  place,  along 
the  highway,  in  the  commercial,  the  social, 
literary,  mental,  moral,  spiritual  world. 
How  many  serve  us  on  every  hand !  To 
how  many  we  are  indebted  for  life’s  ne¬ 
cessities  !  Thousands  minister  to  us,  and 
though  we  may  not  touch  their  hands,  we 
need  not  remain  in  ignorance  of  them. 

The  more  we  know  of  the  exigencies  of 
life,  the  exactions  of  labor,  the  burdens  of 
toil,  the  friction  of  competition,  the  crush¬ 
ing,  crowding  necessities  of  every  day  sub¬ 
sistence,  the  strain  and  stress  of  all  exis¬ 
tence,  the  more  pitiful  we  shall  be,  the 
more  patient,  the  more  forgiving,  unless 
the  means  fail  sadly  to  secure  the  end. 

“Blessed  is  he  that  considereth” — not 
only,  the  poor,  in  the  sense  of  poverty- 
stricken,  but  those  poor  in  privilege,  op¬ 
portunity,  relaxation,  happiness,  comfort 
and  leisure.  To  consider  is  to  sit  down  by. 
Few  can  find  knowledge  on  the  run.  There 
must  be  a  little  pause.  If  we  do  not 
hurry  by  our  fellows  in  life’s  perpetual 
haste  we  shall  know  them  in  their  tempta¬ 
tions  and  desolations,  their  biting  necessi¬ 
ties  and  bitter  needs,  their  lack  of  those 
associations  and  defences  that  have  per¬ 
haps  hedged  us  about  from  infancy,  their 
hunger  for  sympathy  and  help,  and,  know  • 
ing  more  and  more,  we  shall  forgive  more 
and  more. 

The  more  we  know  of  ourselves,  of  our 
foibles  as  well  as  our  failings,  our  follies 
and  absurdities,  our  inconsistencies,  sel- 
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fishness  and  blunderings,  the  more  easily 
will  we  pardon  others  as  we  would  have 
them  pardon  us. 

What  we  can  not  know  we  may  often 
divine  We  do  know  our  own  deep 
repentances  and  our  fresh  yieldings  to 
temptation  thereafter,  our  discourage¬ 
ments  and  passionate  longings  and  re¬ 
solves.  These  may  interpret  to  us  what 
others  feel  and  suffer  in  silence,  and 
should  make  us  patient  and  tender  toward 
them,  compassionate  and  hopeful,  even 
with  “the  patience  of  Christ.” 


Why  Don’t  You? 

“There  goes  one  of  your  church  mem¬ 
bers  !”  “There  is  one  of  your  Christians !” 

This  is  the  comment  upon  some  incon¬ 
sistent  “professor,”  as  if  he  were  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  the  listener,  who  was  ac¬ 
countable  for  him.  After  the  same  fash¬ 
ion  many  are  wont  to  refer  to  “your 
services,”  “your  missionary  meetings,” 
“your  Sunday  school,”  as  if  ministers  and 
church  officers  and  a  few  others  owned 
them  all  and  ought  to  sustain  them. 

“Why  don’t  you  do  thus  and  so  ?”  is  the 
frequent  question  when  such  church  in¬ 
terests  as  the  choir,  the  collections,  sys¬ 
tematic  visitation,  the  welcoming  of  stran¬ 
gers,  the  attractiveness  of  services,  are 
mentioned. 

Why  is  it  more  the  duty  of  one  pen¬ 
sioner  upon  God’s  bounty  than  of  another 
to  maintain  His  ordinances?  Is  not  the 
Lord  “our  Father”?  Is  not  His  worship 
and  service  binding  upon  all?  Has  any 
one  a  right  to  release  himself  from  obli¬ 
gation,  hand  over  all  duties  to  those  who 
try  to  attend  to  them  regularly  and  re¬ 
serve  merely  the  privilege  of  commenting 
upon  results  as  if  he  were  in  no  wise  con¬ 
cerned?  Upon  what  ground  is  such  re¬ 
fusal  of  responsibility  based  ? 

Says  the  critical  onlooker,  “Why  don’t 


you  do  thus  and  so?”  May  one  not  with 
propriety  retort,  “Why  don’t  you  ?” 

JULIA  H.  JOHNSTON. 


Jesus  Walking  on  the  Water. 

Immediately  afterward  Jesus  made  the 
disciples  get  into  a  boat  and  cross  over 
in '  advance  of  Him  while  He  dismissed 
the  crowds.  After  doing  so  He  went  up 
the  hill  by  Himself  to  pray,  and  when 
evening  fell  He  was  there  alone.  The 
boat  was  by  this  time  a  long  way  from 
shore  and  was  laboring  in  the  waves,  for 
the  wind  was  against  her.  Three  hours 
after  midnight,  however,  Jesus  came  be¬ 
fore  the  disciples,  walking  on  the  water. 
But  when  they  saw  Him  walking  on  the 
water  they  were  terrified. 

“It  must  be  a  ghost !”  they  exclaimed, 
and  cried  out  for  fear.  But  J esus  at  once 
spoke  to  them. 

“Courage !”  he  said.  “It  is  I ;  be  not 
afraid !” 

“Master,”  Peter  replied,  “if  it  is  you, 
tell  me  to  come  to  you  on  the  water.” 

“Come,”  said  Jesus. 

So  Peter  got  down  from  the  boat  and 
walked  on  the  water  toward  Jesus;  but 
when  he  felt  the  wind  he  was  frightened, 
and,  beginning  to  sink,  called  out: 

“Master !  Save  me  !” 

Upon  this  Jesps  instantly  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  caught  hold  of  him. 

“How  little  faith  you  have!”  He  said. 
“What  made  you  hesitate?” 

When  they  had  got  up  into  the  boat 
the  wind  dropped.  But  the  men  in  the 
boat  threw  themselves  on  their  faces  be¬ 
fore  Him  and  said: 

“Thou  art  indeed  the  Son  of  God.” 

[From  “Wonder  Stories  from  the  Gos¬ 
pels,”  arranged  by  Frederica  Beard.  A 
series  of  Bible  lessons  for  children  9  to  10 
years  old.  The  Winona  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago.  25  cents  net.] 
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A  New  Thrill  in  the  Cause. 

Charles  N.  Hunt. 

Evangelistic  work  during  the  past  year 
has  been,  in  my  experience,  greatly  blessed 
of  God. 

There  is  a  new  thrill  in  the  cause. 

All  are  feeling  that  a  higher  motive  for 
Christianity  is  needed  than  simply  “a  good 
life  on  this  earth” — that  is  the  motive  of 
life  and  immortality. 

Methods  are  changing.  The  clothing  of 
truth  must  meet  the  age,  but  the  Truth  is 
unchangeable. 

I  find  the  Word  of  God  still  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit;  using  it  freely  and  contin¬ 
uously,  from  the  old  version,  there  is  con¬ 
viction;  hearers  are  still  “pricked  in  their 
hearts”  and  there  is  conversion. 

Sensationalism  is  waning,  but  the  clear, 
faithful  exposition  of  the  Bible  produces 
the  same  results  as  ten  years  ago.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  weary  of  “claptrap”  and  make- 
believe,  of  forced  feeling  and  idle  stories, 
but  the  man  who  is  now  a  priest  and 
prophet  of  the  most  high  God,  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  man  is  lost  without  Jesus 
Christ,  and  whose  heart  burns  within  him 
to  give  this  message  to  others,  still  has  a 
large  hearing,  and  the  more  cultured  the 
people  the  larger  the  hearing.  It  is  hard¬ 
er  to  get  the  ear,  night  after  night,  of 
the  same  people,  because  of  the  pressure 
of  life — -work,  pleasure,  studies,  lodges, 
clubs,  and  so  many  things  that  are  not  di¬ 
rectly  sinful,  but  occupy  the  mind  and 
sap  the  vital  power. 

Negative  preaching  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  is  now,  it  is  true,  bearing 
fruit.  Christian  (?)  parents,  wives  and 
Sunday  school  teachers  are  less  anxious 
about  the  eternal  welfare  of  their  loved 
ones !  But  a  new  interest  is  being  shown 
in  sane,  sweet  evangelistic  methods  of 
bringing  children  to  Christ  and  into  the 
church.  Quiet,  careful  methods  for  reach¬ 
ing  men  of  personal  work  are  being  great  • 
ly  blessed  of  God. 


The  tide  has  set  in  toward  the  special 
meeting  in  the  church  rather  than  the 
great  union  effort.  Opera  house,  tent, 
park  and  tabernacle  work  for  reaching  the 
unchurched  is  on  the  increase,  and  wisely 
so.  The  pastor  is  becoming  more  evan¬ 
gelistic,  but  to  be  more  successful  in 
reaching  and  holding  men  he  usually  needs 
to  know  his  English  Bible  better  and  to 
know  the  special  temptations  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  men  better ;  to  associate  more  with 
men  on  week  days  and  preach  nothing  but 
“the  old  gospel”  and  eternities  to  them  on 
the  Sabbath. 


v  The  Worth  of  a  Man. 

There  sat  in  my  study  a  little  while  ago 
a  man  whom  I  have  heard  mentioned  as 
the  keenest  observer  of  conditions  in  lower 
New  York.  In  a  conversation  so  frank 
as  to  forbid  full  quotation  he  told  me  that 
after  the  wholesale  fact  of  sin  no  obstacle 
so  hinders  the  elevation  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who  are  depraved  in  that  great  city  as 
the  utter  failure  to  realize  the  worth  of  a 
man,  the  dignity  of  a  woman.  The  very 
self-satisfaction  which  marks  them  arises 
out  of  their  blindness  to  the  terrible  dis¬ 
tance  between  what  they  ought  to  be  and 
what  they  are.  And  every  day  of  their 
sordid  lives  dims  their  vision  of  God’s 
ideal  of  man.  The  difficulty  of  the  appeal 
to  the  upper  part  of  town  in  behalf  of 
the  lower  part  is  doubled  by  the  query  in 
the  minds  of  men  who  are  well-conditioned 
whether  the  ill-favored  man  will  repay  the 
labor.  Are  the  slums  after  all  worth  the 
saving? — this  has  been  the  unspoken  ques¬ 
tion.  We  have  failed  to  realize  the  dignity 
of  the  man  for  whom  we  are  labosing.  We 
have  failed  to  see  that  saving  him  saves 
something  priceless. 

[From  “The  Worth  of  a  Man,”  by  Bev. 
Cleland  Boyd  McAfee,  D.  D.  Young 
Men’s  series.  The  Winona  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago.  25  cents,] 
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Whence  Come  Winona  Books. 


TO  those  who  have  followed  superfi¬ 
cially  the  truly  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Winona  Assembly  movement 
there  may  seem  to  have  been  at  work 
something  akin  to  magic. 
A  Magic  Closer  knowledge  of  the 
of  processes  by  which  this  suc- 

Reality.  cess  has  been  achieved, 

however,  evidences  that  the 
only  magic  involved  has  been  that  of  busi¬ 
ness  ability,  Christian  zeal,  common  sense, 
hard  work  and  perseverance.  And  these 
factors  in  Winona’s  success  are  also  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  felt  in  the  development  of 
a  thriving  enterprise  which  quite  natur¬ 
ally  became  a  necessary  supplement  to  the 
assembly  work — the  Winona  Publishing 


In  Busy 
Chicago. 


Company. 

Attendants  upon  the  Bi¬ 
ble  conference  last  summer 
were  impressed  with  the 
convenience  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  Assembly  Book 
Store,  and  that  the  impression  was  not 
superficial  is  shown  by  the  remarkably 
large  sales  of  literature  recorded  for  that 
period.  The  Assembly  Book  Store  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Winona  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  but  it  was  only  a  suggestion  of  the 
establishment  conducted  by  this  concern 
at  its  headquarters,  195  State  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


From  its  inception  the 
“Who”  is  business  of  the  Winona 
Doing  It.  Publishing  Company  has 
been  under  the  manage¬ 


ment  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Elliott,  for  many  years 
in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  book  store  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Elliott’s  wide  acquaintance  and  popularity 
have  been  a  large  factor  in  enlisting  the 
interest  of  the  men  whose  printed  utter¬ 
ances  carry  most  weight  with  the  public, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  time  is  not 


far  distant  when  the  list  of  the  Winona 
Company’s  original  publications  will  not 
be  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  publish¬ 
ing  house  in  its  line.  All  manuscripts 
received  are  promptly  and  carefully  exam¬ 
ined,  and  if  accepted  for  publication  the 
author  may  have  perfect  confidence  that 
his  work  will  be  presented  in  the  best 
form  of  the  printing  art  and  properly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Rev.  R.  A.  Walton,  D.  D.,  the  well-known 
evangelist,  is  president  of  the  corporation. 

The  Winona  Company  was  organized 
primarily  for  the  publication  and  sale  of 
evangelical  literature,  and 
the  possible  financial  re-  A  Growing 
turns  were  by  no  means  the  Business, 
sole  inspiration  of  its  ori¬ 
gin,  but  both  the  character  of  its  stock¬ 
holders  and  the  generous  capitalization 
gave  ample  assurance  of  the  business 
•standing  which  would  make  possible  the 
substantial  growth  since  attained.  In  the 
brief  period  since  the  company  began  busi¬ 
ness  the  publication  of  twenty-three  books 
has  been  undertaken,  and  many  of  these 
are  on  the  market  and  meeting  a  generous 
demand.  Among  the  most  successful  of 
these  is  “Conquest  Hymns,”  which  has 
reached  several  editions,  and  “Kindergar¬ 
ten  Stories,”  by  Laura  Ella  Cragin,  al¬ 
ready  sold  into  the  thousands  and  grow¬ 
ing  in  popularity. 

Some  of  the  authors  whose 
Some  books  have  been  published 

Winona  or  are  Press  are  -^ev* 

Writers.  Robert  E.  Coyle,  D.  D., 
moderator  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  General  Assembly,  and  Rev.  James 
M.  Gray,  D.  D.,  whose  Bible  expositions 
are  famous.  Others  are : 

Rev.  Cleland  Boyd  McAfee,  D.  D. 

Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.  D. 

Robert  E.  Speer. 
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Eev.  Alexander  Patterson,  D.  D. 

Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.  D. 

Rev.  William  Burgess,  D.  D.  (“The 
Bible  in  Shakespeare.”) 

Rev.  William  E.  Biederwolf. 

Prof.  George  L.  Robinson,  Ph.  D.,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Seminary. 

Frederica  Beard  (the  well-known  writer 
on  Sunday-school  topics). 

Hon.  George  W.  Gere. 

Rev.  Meade  C.  Williams  (associate  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Herald  and  Presbyter) . 

Rev.  E.  B.  Stewart,  D.  D. 

Rev.  William  M.  Campbell,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Vance,  D.  D. 

Rev.  James  I.  Vance,  D.  D. 

Among  the  latest  publi¬ 
cations  is  a  new  song-book 
designed  especially  for 
prayer  meetings  and  evan¬ 
gelistic  services,  called  “Hymns  for 
His  Praise.”  The  editors  are  the  Rev. 
William  E.  Biederwolf  and  H.  G.  Smyth, 
formerly  associated  with  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  D.  D.,  in  his  evangelistic  work. 
James  McGranahan  and  other  writers  of 
the  best  religious  music  now  in  use  are 


44  Hymns 
for  His 
Praise*” 


among  the  special  contributors. 

The  company’s  Chicago  of- 
Moody  fice  is  a  depot  for  the 
Colportage  Moody  Colportage  Library 
Library.  and  the  establishment  of 
agencies  everywhere  is  de¬ 
sired.  If  you  have  no  agency  in  your 
church  write  to  the  company  about  it, 
suggesting  the  name  of  a  suitable  person 
if  von  can  not  undertake  the  work  vour- 
self. 

An  interesting  feature  of 
the  company’s  work  is  the  Ministers’  • 
exchange  of  books  for  min-  Book 
isters  and  others.  Whether  Exchange, 
a  matter  of  suitability, 
economy  or  convenience,  professional  men 
often  find  themselves  giving  shelf  space 
to  books  for  which  they  really  have  little 


use,  but  very  often  some  other  person  is 
just  looking  for  a  chance  to  get  hold  of 
the  same  volumes.  The  Winona  company 
buys  these  books,  and  usually  has  a  good 
selection  bought  from  some  one  else  for 
you  to  choose  from  if  you  wish.  If  you 
are  interested  communicate  with  them. 

Careful  attention  is  paid 
Books  by  by  the  company  to  the 
Mail  a  wants  of  non-resident  cus- 
Specialty.  tomers,  and  already  a  large 
mail  order  business  has 
been  developed.  Persons  living  anywhere 
and  desiring  anything  in  the  line  of  liter¬ 
ature,  whether  religious  or  secular,  may 
order  of  the  Winona  Publishing  Company 
with  assurance  that  their  wants  will  be 
supplied  promptly  and  exactly,  if  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  to  supply  them. 
Visitors  to  Chicago  are 

°  A  n 

cordially  invited  to  call  at  y- 
the  office  of  the  Winona  Imitation 

Company  when  in  Chicago,  to  ^ou* 
where  a  reception  room  is  provided.  The 
use  of  this  room  for  the  deposit  of  bag¬ 
gage,  writing  letters,  meeting  friends  or 
holding  committee  meetings  is  entirely 
free,  and  strangers  making  use  of  its  con¬ 
veniences  are  always  welcome.  Third 
floor,  195  State  street  (in  the  heart  of 
the  business  district). 


Covetousness. 

It  is  so  powerful  a  sin  that  it  will  lead 
to  the  violation  of  every  other  command 
of  the  decalogue.  You  could  begin  at  the 
first  and  come  through  them  one  after 
another  and  find  that  the  violation  of 
each  may  come,  and  often  does  come,  from 
the  sin  of  covetousness. 

[From  “The  Tenth  Commandment  a 
Present  Law,”  by  Rev.  Cleland  Boyd  Mc¬ 
Afee,  D.  D.  Young  Men’s  series.  The 
Winona  Publishing  Company,  Chicago 
25  cents.] 


Directing  the  Child-Interest. 

The  “Wonder  Stories”  are  selected  with 
two  special  thoughts  in  mind. 

First,  that  children  9  and  10  years  of 
age,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  in 
public  school  work,  turn  naturally  to  sto¬ 
ries  in  which  is  the  element  of  wonder,  if 
these  are  sufficiently  realistic  and  human 
not  to  seem  incredible  to  them.  Mastery 
and  the  supernatural  in  the  midst  of  the 
natural  appeal  strongly  to  such  boys  and 
girls.  In  religious  teaching  we  need  to 
recognize  this  child  interest  and  make  use 
of  the  best  wonder  books  that  literature 
affords,  remembering  that  many  of  these 
stories  have  no  place  at  an  earlier  age. 

Second,  the  collection  is  expected  to 
give  a  view  of  the  life  of  J esus  such  as  this 
period  of  development  needs — a  complete 
whole  for  the  time  being,  which  shall  be 
enlarged  in  later  years  by  a  study  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  from  a  higher  spiritual 
standpoint,  with  especial  reference  to  His 
teachings.  Therefore  the  works  of  Jesus 
are  dsvelt  upon  more  than  His  words ;  the 
miracles  more  than  the  parables. 

To  understand  many  of  the  acts  of 
Jesus  an  appreciation  of  the  material  en¬ 
vironment  is  necessary.  This  will  become 
real  as  the  children  themselves  work  in 
relation  to  it;  they  will  more  often  see 
the  spiritual  life  through  the  material 
than  apart  from  it.  They  need  to  know 
first  the  actual  life  of  Jesus  before  they 
study  theological  doctrines  about  Him. 

[From  “Teachers’  Notes  on  ‘Wonder 
Stories  from  the  Gospel,’  ”  by  Frederica 
Beard.  The  Winona  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago.  40  cents  net.] 


One  Cause  of  Labor's  Discontent. 

Let  a  man  learn  to  think  and  his  hori¬ 
zon  enlarges.  With  an  increase  of  intelli¬ 
gence  comes  an  increase  of  wants.  A  man 
who  is  wholly  ignorant  lives  in  a  very 
small  world,  and  very  little  will  satisfy 
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Synodical 

College 

FOR  GIRLS 

Salubrious  climate. 

Home  influence. 

Thorough  course  of  instruction. 
The  students  are  in  constant 
touch  with  the  entire  faculty 
who  live  in  the  college  building, 
and  receive  their  personal  atten¬ 
tion  and  supervision.  The  large 
and  spacious  grounds  afford  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  for  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise  -and  is  most  desirable  for 
the  development  of  young 
womanhood.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  address  the  principal, 
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Every  Pastor,  Superintendent  and  Teacher 
ought  to  read  “The  Where  Book.”  It  is  an 
‘‘Eye  Opener.”  Makes  you  see  what  you 
ought  to  have  seen  long,  long  ago.  Get  it 
and  take  a  look.  One  for  a  nickel,  3  for  a 
dime.  Blue  Book  5  cents  extra.  If  not 
considered  worth  three  times  their  cost, 
then  three  times  their  cost  will  be  refunded 
on  return  of  the  books.  We  mean  this  and 
will  do  it.  Read.  Think.  Act!  DO  THE 
THING  “  The  Where  Book  ”  says,  and  your 
entire  school  will  be  livened  up  and  bene¬ 
fited.  Every  School  needs  it.  Every 
School  can  do  it.  Address 
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him;  but  let  him  acquire  the  ability  to 
read,  let  him  become  educated,  and  a  little 
will  not  satisfy  him.  An  illiterate  negro 
is  content  with  a  watermelon,  but  an  in¬ 
telligent  negro  wants  to  go  to  congress  or 
get  into  some  conspicuous  position  or 
other.  And  in  this  respect  he  is  in  no 
wise  different  from  his  white  brother.  The 
more  a  man  knows  the  more  he  craves. 
If,  as  Dr.  Strong  says,  the  workingman 
has  twice  as  much  in  his  home  today-  as 
his  grandfather  had,  he  knows  ten  times 
as  much,  and  therefore  wants  ten  times  as 
much.  Broaden  a  man’s  horizon,  enlarge 
his  manhood,  elevate  his  tastes,  increase 
his  desires,  without  at  the  same  time  giv¬ 
ing  him  ability  to  add  to  his  comforts, 
and  you  make  him  unhappy  and  discon¬ 
tented,  if  not  rebellious.  This,  in  con¬ 
siderable  part,  I  believe,  accounts  for  the 
disturbed  social  condition  of  today. 

[From  “Workingmen  and  the  Church,” 
by  Rev.  Robert  F.  Coyle,  D.  D.,  moderator 
of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 
The  Winona  Publishing  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  35  cents  net.] 


Principle  of  the  Tithe. 

The  tithe  is  a  universal  principle,  not  a 
Levitical  institution. 

It  seems  peculiar  to  one  who  has  studied 
the  subject  in  the  light  of  the  new  data 
which  is  now  being  brought  to  light  so 
abundantly  that  one  should  be  so  regular¬ 
ly  confronted  with  the  assertion  that  the 
tithe  is  a  Levitical  institution.  It  is  stran¬ 
ger  still  that  so  many  ministers  continue 
to  assert  this  as  a  fact,  when  the  unani¬ 
mous  testimony  of  such  men  as  Prof. 
Sayce,  Prof.  Maspero,  Dr.  Hilprecht  and 
others  of  their  standing  can  easily  be  gath¬ 
ered  to  the  contrary.  They  all  assert  that, 
no  matter  how  old  the  civilization,  there 
is  always  abundant  evidence  of  propor 
tionate  giving  to  the  gods,  and  almost  in¬ 
variably  the  tenth.  The  only  apparent 
exception  is  the  Laws  of  Manu  of  ancient 
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....  Who  can  do  good  work  have  no  trou¬ 
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India,  wherein  we  find  one-tentli,  one- 
eighth  and  one-sixth  specified  as  the  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  king,  who  doubtless  saw  to  it 
that  one-sixth  became  general  in  India. 
It  is  likely  that  if  we  had  the  most  an¬ 
cient  laws  one  would  find  that  the  one- 
tenth  prevailed,  even  in  India. 

[From  “The  Tithe,”  by  Rev.  E.B.  Stew¬ 
art.  Introduction  by  “Layman”  (Thomas 
Kane).  Winona  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago.  35  cents  net.] 


The  True  Wealth  of  Life. 

Paul  in  writing  to  the  Thessalonians 
said,  “We  beseech  you,  brethren,  that  ye 
increase  more  and  more.” 

If  you  could  translate  that  utterance 
out  of  the  sphere  in  which  it  has  its  ref¬ 
erence  as  uttered  by  Paul  into  any  other 
sphere  of  life  you  would  find  it  the  very 
thing  that  every  man  is  trying  to  do. 

If  a  man  has  riches,  he  wants  more ;  if 
he  has  knowledge,  the  very  having  it  cre¬ 
ates  a  thirst  for  more ;  if  he  has  skill,  he 
vearns  to  be  still  more  accurate;  if  he  is 
famous,  he  would  add  another  to  his  list 
of  triumphs.  But  I  think  the  saddest 
thins  in  the  world  is  the  nominal  child 
of  God  altogether  anxious  about  such  in¬ 
crease  and  almost,  if  not  altogether,  indif¬ 
ferent  about  that  spiritual  increase  which 
constitutes  the  true  wealth  of  this  life 
and  the  sole  wealth  of  the  life  to  come. 

[From  “The  Growing  Christian,”'  by 
Rev.  William  E.  Biederwolf.  The  Wi¬ 
nona  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.  50 
cents  net.] 


Character. 

Absolom’s  career  might  briefly  be 
.  summed  up  by  saying,  “He  was  a  fast 
young  man.”  He  was  rich.  It  might 
have  been  better  for  him  had  he  been  poor. 
If  wealth  is  the  gift  of  fortune,  then  the 
smile  of  fortune  often  makes  a  man  un¬ 
fortunate.  You  may  not  have  to  work 


Recent  Important 
Books 

PRESENT-DAY  EVANGELISM.- By  J.  Wilbur  Chapman. 
D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  General  Assembly  Committee  on 
Evangelistic  Work  for  the  Presbyterian  Church.  l2mo 
cloth,  net,  60  cents.  (Postage,  6  cents.) 

A  handbook  on  the  basis  of  which  revivals  may  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  a  church  or  community. 

LEAVENING  THE  NATION.— The  Story  of  American  Home 
Missions.  By  J.  B.  Clark,  D.D Secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Full  12mo,  illus¬ 
trated,  net,  $1.25.  (Postage,  10  cents.) 

James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.,  Students’  Lecturer  on  Missions 
at  Princeton,  1893-6:  “  I  know  i  f  no  book  on  Home  Missions 
so  informing  and  valuable.  *  *  *  A  careful  and  thought¬ 
ful  perusal  cannot  fail  to  put  one  into  historic  sympathy  with 
the  missionary  enterprise.  *  *  *  It  is  a  happy  combina¬ 

tion  of  history  and  heroism,  of  patriotism  and  pious  achieve¬ 
ment,  of  expansion  in  its  best  light,  and  the  noblest  aspects 
of  the  making  ol  a  great  nation.” 

GOD  AND  nUSIC.— By  John  Harrington  Edwards,  D.D. 
12mo,  cloth,  net,  $1  25.  (  Postage,  8  cents.) 

Chas.  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions  :  “  I  know  of  no  other  book  that 
covers  the  same  ground,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  cover  it 
better.  It  is  unique,  original,  and  to  me  of  absorbing 
interest.” 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

The  object  of  this  series  is  to  furnish  brief  histories  of 
the  severjfl  denominations  written  by  the  leading  historians 
of  each  sect.  The  books  will  average  only  about  forty  thou¬ 
sand  words,  250  to  300  pages,  and  are  calculated  to  interest 
the  average  church  member  as  well  as  the  student  of  church 
history. 

THE  BAPTISTS.— By  Henry  C.  Vedder,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  Crozier  Theological  Seminary. 
Small  12mo.  with  frontispiece,  net,  $1.00.  (Postage,  8 
cents.) 

THE  PRESBYTERIANS.— By  Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D., 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Small 
12mo,  with  frontispiece,  net,  $1.00.  (Postage,  8  cents.) 

THE  METHODISTS.— By  John  Alfred  Faulkner,  D.D., 
of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary .  Small  12mo,  with 
frontispiece,  net,  $1.00.  (Postage,  8  cents.) 

The  Baker  4  Taylor  Co. 

PUBLISHERS . 
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for  your  living,  but  you  do  have  to  work 
for  your  character,  and  the  man  who  has 
his  living  made  for  him  has  a  pretty  hard 
row  to  hoe  if  out  of  the  God-given  mate¬ 
rial  of  his  own  self  he  carves  and  chisels 
a  character  that  shall  stand  the  test  of 
both  time  and  eternity. 

[From  “The  White  Life  (No.  2),”  by 
Rev.  W.  E.  Biederwolf.  The  Winona  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Chicago.  Paper.  10 
cents.] 


Interesting  the  Younger  Children. 

In  all  educational  work  we  are  discov¬ 
ering  that  experience  is  necessary  to 
knowledge,  that  there  must  be  action  for 
any  real  appreciation  of  truth.  We  need 
in  Sunday  school  to  gel  away  from  the 
“supposed  necessity  of  a  listening  being” 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  teacher  who  only 
tells  on  the  other,  and  from  the  routine 
process  of  question  and  answer  which  so 
often  results  in  a  mechanical  knowledge 
of  Biblical  facts. 

[From  “Manual  for  Teachers  on  Old 
Testament  Lessons,”  for  children  from  7 
to  10  years  of  age,  by  Frederica  Beard. 
The  Winona  Publishing  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  75  cents  net.] 


Religion  and  Money. 

If  the  vital  need  of  the  world  is  more 
religion,  one  of  the  vital  needs  of  much 
religion  is  to  give  it  control  of  one’s 
money. 

The  day  has  passed  when  a  man  boasts 
of  how  cheaply  he  secures  his  means  of 
grace,  but  the  unsaved  world  still  waits 
to  see  a  church  which  brings  all  its  tithes 
to  the  feet  of  the  Master  and  puts  to  the 
test  the  promise  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
through  Malachi. 

[From  “Religion  and  Money,”  by  Rev. 
Joseph  A.  Vance,  D.  D.  Inner  Circle  se¬ 
ries.  The  Winona  Publishing  Compaq, 
Chicago.  25  cents.] 


CHURCH  MEMBERS  AND  OFFICERS 
,  Are  Invited  to  Investigate  Our 


Individual  Communion  Service 

» 

The  trays  hold  30,  35  or  40  crystal  handmade 
glasses.  Diameter  of  trays,  11^  inches. 

POLISHED  ALUMINUM 
VERY  LIGHT  WEIGHT 

Also  Sterling  Silver,  Silver  Plate  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Special  designs  submitted. 

“It  is  the  universa.1  testimony  that  the  Lord’s 
Supper  ta-kes  on  a  new  dignity  and  beavity  by 
the  vise  of  the  individual  cvips.”—  J .  K.  Wilson ,  D.  D. 
“  In  accord  with  truth.” — /  L.  Jenkins,  D.  D. 

“Increases  attendance.” — Rev.  Robert  A.  McFadden. 

“  Admirable  in  design  ;  splendid  workmanship  ;  service¬ 
able  material.” — R.  N.  Simms. 

“Your  service  is  the  simplest,  neatest,  easily  and  surely 
handled.” — F.  P.  Shumway . 

"We  are  more  than  pleased;  we  are  exceedingly  blessed 
by  it.” — J.  R.  Stubbert,  D.  D. 

THE  SERVICE  IS  NOT  EXPENSIVE 

Write  us  for  particulars.  Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  8 

GEO.  H.  SPRINGER,  Manager 

256=258  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Christian  Conquest 
Movement 
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OF  THE 

Conquest 
flag 


CHRISTIAN 

CONQUEST 

FLAG 


How  it  was  inspired 
Ulbv  it  was  written 

Contains  much  valu¬ 
able  information  and 
is  delightful  reading. 

Price,  in  Vellum 
Paper,  50c. 
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CONQUEST  FLAGS 

I  rinted  on  muslin  and  mounted  on  sticks.  Prices, 
where  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid. 

No.  1  F.  12x18  in . $  .10  ea.  $  .75  doz.  $fi50gro. 

No.  2  F.  27x43  in . 30  ea.  3.00  doz.  27.50  gro. 

Prices  on  Silk  or  Wool  Bunting  Flags,  or  material  for 
making  same,  furnished  on  application.  Send 
for  our  complete  price  list  of  Flags  of  all  kinds. 
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The  Winona  Publishing  Co.  * 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  % 
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A  BOOK  LARGER  THAN  ANY  DENOMINATION 
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As  the  Prow  is  Pointed. 

Go  over  to  yonder  river  and  watch 
the  ships  as  they  are  sailing  up  and 
down  that  noble  stream.  One  vessel 
is  bound  southward  to  the  sea;  an¬ 
other  is  set  in  the  opposite  direction. 

;  What  determines  their  course?  Not 
;  the  wind  and  not  the  tide,  for  both 
;  are  the  same  to  either  vessel.  It  is 
;  the  pointing  of  the  prow  which  is 
;  sending  one  ship  down  the  river  and 
i  the  other  up  the  river.  So  it  is  with 
;  human  lives.  Trouble  will  send  a 
1  soul  unresigned  to  th$  will  of  God 
|  out  into  the  trackless  deep  of  sad- 
’  ness,  if  nat  despair;  while  beneath 
its  ministry  the  surrendered  will 
moves  farther  and  farther  into  the 
peace,  the  joy,  the  liberty  of  God. 

[From  “The  Difficult  Life,”  by  Rev. 
John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.  D.  Inner  Circle 
Series.  The  Winona  Publishing  Com. 
pany,  Chicago.  25  cents.] 
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Christ’s  Second  Coming. 

In  whatsense  is  Christianity  Christ? 
Christianity  is  Christ,  first,  as  the 
historic  Savior  and  Pattern.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  Christ,  second,  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  Lord  and  Life  of  Man.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  Christ,  third,  as  the  Ideal 
and  Head  of  humanity.  Is  that  all." 
We  should  have  a  truncated  Chris¬ 
tianity  if  that  were  all— a  Christianity 
very  rich  and  full,  but  incomplete. 
Christianity  is  Christ  not  alone  as  the 
historic  Savior  and  Pattern;  not  alone 
as  the  present  Lord  and  Life  of  man; 
not  alone  as  the  Ideal  and  Head  of 
a  new  humanity,  the  expression  of 
God’s  desire  for  every  creature — 
Christianity  is  also  Christ  as  our  com*- 
ing  Redeemer  and  King.  The  hope 
of  Christ’s  coming  again  is  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  of  our  Christian  faith. 

[From  “The  Second  Coming  of  Christ,” 
by  Robert  E.  Speer.  Inner  Circle  Series. 
The  Winona  Publishing  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  25  cents.] 
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GETTING 

GIVING 

or  The  Stewardship  of  Wealth 

By  W.  M.  WEEKLEY,  D.  D. 

IZmo,  Cloth,  75  Cents. 

LOGICAL  IMPRESSIVE  CONCISE 


“It  is  reasonable  and  scriptural,  and  it  puts 
the  question  upon  Christian  ground  and  keeps  it 
there." — Washington  Gladden. 

“Goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  on  questions 
of  church  finances.”— Presbyterian  Journal. 

“One  of  the  best  and  most  logical  publications 
of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen.”  —  Christian 
Standard. 


United  Brethren  Publishing  House 

W.  R.  Funk,  Agent,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


BASIC  TRUTHS 

OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN  FAITH 

By  HERBERT  L.  WILLETT. 


Illustrations  from  the 
GREAT  MASTERS 
of  Christian  Art. 

Price,  75c.  Pages  128. 

A  beautiful  gift  book. 

FIVE  COPIES,  $3.00. 

The  Christian  Century  Co. 
CHICAGO. 
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The  Hammond  Publishing  Company,  Sis' ™ EE: 


ANNOUNCEMENT : 


We  have  purchased  the  entire  stock,  subscription  list  and  good-will 
of  the  LEEPER  LESSON  LIGHTS  aud  LEEPER  LESSON  PICTURES, 

- - -  and  future  numbers  of  these  publications  will  be  issued  from  our 

Milwaukee  office.  We  have  retained  the  distinguished  services  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Leeper,  and  he  will  continue  in  charge 
of  the  editorial  work  of  the  publications.  The  success  of  the  LEEPER  helps,  even  under  the  management  of  a 
strictly  secular  house  has  been  unprecedented,  and  now  that  they  have  come  under  the  control  of  a  highly  successful 
Sunday  School  publishing  house,  their  future  is  assured,  and  they  are  bound  to  be  a  power  in  the  land.  The  day  of 
strict  denominationalism  is  past.  Happily  the  thinking  class  of  Sunday  School  workers  are  looking  for  the  best  in 
the  way  of  lesson  helps,  regardless  of  by  whom  they  are  published. 


THE  LEEl’lvR  HBEPS 


ANCIENT  PAGAN  TEMPLE,  CORINTH. 

Size  of  picture,  8x0  in  color 

(From  the  people  who  worshipped  in  this  temple,  Paul  organized 
the  church  at  Corinth.) 


Sample  pages  of  this  publication  will  be  sent  upon  application 


introduce  an  element  distinctly  real  into 
the  study  of  thelesson.  Theyshow  us  a  beau¬ 
tiful  picture  of  a  place,  or  an  object  or  a  per¬ 
son  which  is  directly  associated  with  the 
thought  of  the  lesson,  and  connect  the  living 
present  with  the  dead  past  in  a  manner  that 
no  fancy  picture  ever  can.  These  pictures  are 
beautiful  reproductions  of  splendid  photo¬ 
graphs,  taken  by  Dr  Leeper  in  his  extensive 
travels;  a  typical  photograph  illustrating  each 
lesson  of  the  international  series,  each  pic¬ 
ture  accompanied  by  a  masterful  exposition 
of  the  lesson,  and  a  graphic  description  of  the 
picture,  showing  the  intimate  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  photograph  and  the  Bible  text. 
They  are  published  in  two  forms: 

“The  Leeper  Lesson  Lights” 

This  is  a  32-page  quarterly,  10x7X  inches. 
Two  pages  are  devoted  to  each  lesson,  one  of 
which  contains  the  picture,  6x8  inches,  and 
the  other  a  complete  exposition  of  the  lesson 
for  teachers  and  advanced  scholars.  The  ex¬ 
position  is  new  in  all  of  its  parts.  The  lesson 
text  is  given  from  the  authorized  version. 
The  exposition  is  given  under  the  following 
heads: 

(1)  Illustration  and  Exposition,  (2)  Lead¬ 
ing  Question,  (3)  The  Lesson  in  Practice,  (4) 
Self  Examination,  (5)  Questions  to  Discuss, 
(6)  Closing  Class  Prayer. 

40  cents  per  year,  io  cents  per  quarter. 


“TfiA  I  ppnpr  I  pecnn  PirflTTP^’*  This  is  a  weekly  issue  of  a  single  leaf,  8x6  inches,  having  the 
A  lie  A/CCpcl  1/CooUU  1  ll/UUvo  picture  on  one  side  and  on  the  reverse  side  a  treatment  of  the 
lesson  adapted  to  the  Intermediate  and  Primary  Departments,  followed  by  a  series  of  questions  on  the  lesson  text, 
arranged  according  to  the  One-Word  Answer  System.  This  system  has  been  known  to  increase  home  preparation 
up  to  60  per  cent,  and  90  per  cent.  The  lesson  text  is  given  from  the  authorized  version  with  each  alternate 
verse  in  black-faced  type.  This  edition  will  be  delivered  quarterly  in  packets  containing  thirteen  pictures,  one 
of  which  should  be  distributed  to  each  scholar  weekly.  Subscription  price  24  cents  a  year,  6  cents  per  quarter. 
The  best  way  to  know  these  publications  is  to  see  them.  We  want  everyone  to  see  them,  and  to  this  end  we  will 
send  sample  copies  of  September  pictures  to  anyone  who  asks  for  them  absolutely  FREE. 


For  Ten  Cents 


we  will  send  the  entire  set  of  Fifty-two  Pictures  for  1903,  as  long  as  back  numbers  hold 
out.  We  have  only  a  few  thousand  sets  of  first  and  second  quarters,  so  send  early. 


The  time  is  coming  when  you  will  be  glad  of  the  chance  to  say  you  were  a  pioneer  in  usiDg  The  Leeper  Helps. 
Send  for  samples  todas,  and  you  will  become  a  delighted  subscriber.  Also  send  in  your  early  application  for  a  Free 
Copy  of  the  1904  edition  of  T  H  E  BUSINESS  END  OF  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  now  in  press.  Bigger, 
better,  handsomer  than  ever.  100,000  being  printed.  Have  one. 

\ 

HAMMOND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

-  OR - 

THE  WINONA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Good  Things 

For  Progressive 
Sunday ‘Schools 

■ 


I  Exchangeable  Sunday-School  Libraries 

*x* 

X  We  issue  and  send  free  on  request,  a  catalogue  of  about  1500  of  the  most  popular  books 

*1*  for  Sunday-school  use,  selected  from  the  lists  of  various  leading  publishers,  including  some 
suited  to  all  ages. 

X  We  loan  to  Sunday-schools  any  50  books  selected  from  this  list  for  a  rental  of  $2.50  per 

•j*  month,  or  25  books  for  $1.50  per  month,  exchanging  them  for  others  as  often  as  necessary, 
\  usually  about  once  in  three  months,  but  always  leaving  the  selection  to  the  school. 

X  By  hiring  instead  of  buying  you  get  the  reading  of  about  three  times  as  many  books  for 

*:*  the  same  money  and  avoid  incurring  debt  by  paying  as  you  go.  No  membership  fee  required. 
£  Bills  rendered  quarterly.  Send  for  catalogue  to-day. 


❖  Have  You  Seen  the  New  Sunday-School  Hymnal 

I  PILGRIM  SONGS 

♦j.  it  is  different.  The  music  is  dignified,  but  not  dull.  The  hymns  are  fine  in  sentiment 

X  without  being  weakly  sentimental.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  yet  the  price  is  low. 
25  cents,  board  covers  ;  35  cents,  cloth.  Superintendents  are  invited  to  send  for  a  returnable 
sample  copy. 


|  We  Shall  Issue  in  November  an  Advanced  Course, 

X  A  Text  Book  on 

|  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE 

£  With  Relation  to  Their  Place  in  History 

Outline  by  M.  C.  Hazard,  Ph.D.  Lesson  Treatment  by  Henry  T.  Fowler,  Ph.D., 
X  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  History,  Brown  University.  Price,  50  cts.  net.  . 
i*  a  fascinating  course  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  Books  of  the  Bible  in  their  Historical 

%  Settings.  Each  lesson  takes  up  the  relation  of  the  book  under  consideration  to  the  other 
X  books,  its  Literary  Characteristics,  its  Authorship,  Special  Points  to  be  Noted,  Topics  for 

*  Discussion,  etc.  Bible  Classes  will  like  it.  Based  on  thorough  scholarship— neither  stupidly 

❖  conservative  nor  foolishly  radical. 


|  The 

X  BOSTON 

X 

<~X~X~X"X~X~X~X"X"X~X~X~!* 


Pilgrim  Press 

NEW  YORK 
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CHICAGO 
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A  paper  for  the  pastor 
as  well  as  the  family 


Th  e  Interior 

Chicago 

“THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  PRESBYTERIAN  WEEKLY” 


“One  of  the  sanest  and  soundest  of  all  the  religious 
papers .” — Record-Herald,  Chicago. 


Associated  with  its  editorial  department  are  such  men  as  Rev.  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  D.  D.,  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Stewart,  D.  D. 

Included  in  its  many  departments,  each  edited  by  men  of  special  ability, 
might  be  mentioned  the  following: 


The  World 
Editorial  Topics 
Contributed  Articles 
Religious  World 
Lighter  Literature 
Our  Young  People 

Financial 


Missionary  Work 
Church  Service 
Piths  and  Points 
The  Home 
Book  Reviews 
Church  News 
Review 


A  postal  card  request  will  bring  you  sample  copies. 
Regular  yearly  subscription  rate,  $2.50. 

Yearly  subscription  rate  to  ministers,  $ 2.00 . 


ADDRESS 

The  Interior 


69  Dearborn  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS 

FROM  THE  PRESS  OF  THE  WINONA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 


The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Holiness 

Deckle  Edge  Paper,  12mo,  32  pp.  25  cents  net. 

By  GEORGE  L.  R.OBINSON,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis  in  McCormick  TheologicaJ  Seminary 


Whether  for  instruction  in  the  facts  educed,  or  for  an  example  of  the  right  method  of 
reverent  Bible  study,  this  little  booklet  is  worth  the  attention  of  Christian  students.  1  he 
Interior,  August  6, 1903. 

A  booklet  of  thirty-eight  pages,  in  which  the  etymology  and  significance  of  the  word 
“holiness”  as  used  among  the  early  Semites  are  shown  It  is  too  ieamed  for  the  common 
reader  •  but  he  sums  up  the  result  of  his  critical  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  thus  .  Be 
ye  separate  as  I  am  ;  be  ye  free  f.om  all  moral  evil  ;  be  ye  clean  and  pure  ;  be  ye  sinless  ; 
have  completeness  of  life.”  His  study  of  the  prophets  reaches  the  same  conclusion.  The 
practical  application  that  he  makes  is  trat  holiness  is  demanded  ;  that  it  is  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  can  be  gained  onlv  by  absolute  devotion  to  God,  and  that  when  gained  it 
means  complete  victory  over  sin. — Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate. 

This  very  satisfactory  little  pamphlet  is  the  substance  of  an  address  delivered  last  fall  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  as  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  McCormick  Seminary.  It  is  a  splendid  illustration 
of  reverent  and  careful  historical  study  of  the  Bible,  and  as  such  is  to  be  commended,  apa  t 
from  the  value  and  importance  of  the  subject  and  discussion.  A  careful  examination  is  made 
of  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  use  of  the  word  holy, 
each  book  being  examined  in  turn.  The  meaning  is  seen  to  enlarge  with  the  progress  of 
revelation  rising  from  a  perfectly  non-ethical  conception  of  separation  to  purposes  of  wor 
ship  up Tnto  thl  moral  and  spiritual  ideal  of  the  New  Testament.  The  author  makes  this 
interesting  distinction  between  holiness  and  sanctification  :  •  Holiness  is  an  atbtude,  sancti 

fication  is  a  state.  Holiness  denotes  the  purpose  of  him  who  has  voluntarily  determined  to 
make  God’s  ends  his  ends  ;  sanctification  is  the  character  obtained  through  the  execution  of 
that  purpose.”  The  threefold  application  of  the  subject  is  that  holiness  deinajids  absolute 
devotion  to  God  ;  that  holiness  implies  complete  victory  over  sin,  and  that  the  holy  life  is  the 
ideal  life. —  The  Christian  Advocate,  Toronto,  Canada. 

This  booklet  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Robinson,  who  was  for  a  time  at  Knox  Col¬ 
lege.  It  deals  with  an  important  subject  in  an  interesting  manner.  We  commend  ! it  to 
Biblical  students,  and  especially  to  those  who  can  think  and  examine  the  subject  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  modern  critic  would,  perhaps,  find  a  lack  of  thoroughness,  in  that  the  historical 
method  is  not  applied  as  severely  as  it  might  be;  but  as  an  introduction  to  the  histonca 
study  of  the  idea  of  “holiness,”  and  as  a  sketch  of  what  is  involved  in  the  Christian  idea  of 
consecration  and  devotion  it  will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  The  Dominion  Presbyterian. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  little  treatise  traces  the  spiritual  and  moral  idea  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  holiness  throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  separating  the  early  uses  of  the 
word  “holy”  from  its  later,  higher  and  distinct  significance.  Dr.  Robinson  is  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  upon  his  able,  concise  and  deeply  interesting  interpretation,  by  his  eloquent  but 
reverent  treatment,  shedding  new  light  upon  a  most  important  point.  Pub.  by  Winona  Co., 
Chicago,  25c.  net. —  The  Philadelphia  Item. 

This  author  considers  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  idea  of  holiness  is  conspicuous  in 
both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  The  idea  of  “holiness  is  that  of  sinlessness,  freedom 
from  evil,  purity,  self-consistency,  nearness  to  God  and  God-likeness.  Holiness  is  an  idea 
that  can  be  pursued  at  all  times.  It  is  the  source  of  every  kind  of  human  excellence.  It 
brings  joy  and  cheer  to  the  soul.  It  also  satisfies  the  intelligence  It  kind  es  enthusiasm. 
It  fits  a' man  to  live.  It  makes  men  not  only  right  with  God,  but  with  one  another 

The  biblical  doctrine  is  presented  in  an  able  and  scholarly  argument.  I  he  Denver 

Times. 
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;  James  Denney,  D.D. 

4 

♦  Author  of 

i*  "The  Death  of  Christ.” 

[: 

1* 

♦ 

THE  ATONEMENT  AND  THE  MODERN  MIND.  j 

Uniform  with  "The  Death  of  Christ.”  Now  in  its  4th  «j 

ed.  One  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  net  $1.00.  1 

•< 

Those  of  our  readers  who  were  at  Winona  will  remember  the  strong  ♦. 

words  of  commendation  given  by  several  speakers  to  "The  Death  of  ♦! 

Christ”  by  the  same  author.  More  than  100  copies  were  sold  in  two  4 

davs.  Dr.  Denney  follows  his  great  work  on  the  Atonement  with  this  *j 

supplementary  volume  of  equal  value  and  interest  and  we  believe  that  4 
ali  those  who  have  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  will  undoubtedly  wish  ♦. 

this  succeeding  volume  also.  *< 

i 

\  William  North  Rice, 

*  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

. 

*  Prof,  of  Geology  in  Wesleyan 

4  University. 

CHRISTIAN  FAITH  IN  AN  AGE  OF  SCIENCE.  < 

One  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  net  $1.50.  4 

This  book  shows  the  faith,  born  in  an  unscientific  age,  able  to  adapt  j 
itself  to  the  different  environments  of  a  scientific  age.  Taking  the 
characteristic  ideas  of  modern  science,  the  modfication  in  Christian  j 

doctrine  consequent  is  noted.  The  personality  of  God  and  his  relation  J 
to  the  univeise  are  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  con-  4: 

ception  of  natural  law.  4 

4  George  Matheson,  D.D. 

» 

•  Author  of  “Studies  of  the  Por- 
4  trait  of  Christ,”  etc. 

t 

•! 

Second  Series  of  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN  OF  ♦! 
THE  BIBLE  (Ishmael=Daniel).  } 

One  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  $1.75.  4 

4 

“We  doubt  whether  there  is  now  in  print  a  more  beautful  and  sug-  « 

gestive  series  of  biograph  studies  of  tire  familar  heroes  of  the  Old  «i 

Testament  times.” — Northwestern  Christian  Advocate.  «i 

♦. 

’ 

t„  Greville  Macdonald,  M.D. 

t,  of  London 

(■ 

|  Hon.  Physician  Kings  College 
*  Hospital. 

i 

THE  RELIGIOUS  SENSE  IN  ITS  SCIENTIFIC  ASPECT.  ; 

1.  The  Religion  of  Service.  2.  The  Religion  of  Re- 
nunciation.  3.  The  Religion  of  Freedom.  J 

One  vol.,  cloth,  12mo,  $1.25.  « 

N.  Y.  Outlook,  Sept.  4.  1903:  “Like  Prof.  Shaler.  Dr.  Macdonald  * 

is  a  Scientist  who  finds  the  significance  of  lite  in  the  worth  of  the  * 
individual.  His  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  thoughtful  of  * 
recent  religious  works.”  ^ 

> 

t*  George  Jackson,  n.A. 

C 

,  Author  of  “A  Young  Man’s 

.  Religion,”  etc. 

♦ 

i 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS.  . 

One  vol.,  18mo,  cloth,  net  $1.25.  • 

This  new  volume  will  have  increased  interest  in  view  of  Mr.  Jack-  , 

son’s  recent  visit,  when  he  added  to  the  already  widespread  tame  of  his  , 

work  in  Edinburgh.  4 

♦ 

|  Geo.  F.  Wilkin,  Ph.D.,  and 
♦  Augustus  H.  Strong,  D.D., 

.  LL.D.,  President  of  Rochester 
|  Theological  Seminary. 

♦ 

CONTROL  IN  EVOLUTION.  1 

One  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  net  $1.25.  *4 

From  Dr.  Strong’s  Preface:  I  am  confident  that  our  author  has  • 
in  this  work  done  much  to  put  science  and  religion  at  rights  with  one  an-  • 
other,  and  to  give  the  Christian  faith  a  new  hold  upon  all  thoughtful  men.  4 

: 

.  James  Orr,  D.D. 

• 

*  Author  of 

*  "The  Progress  of  Dogma,”  etc. 

1 

RITSCHLIANISM.  Expository  and  Critical  Essays.  , 

One  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  $1.75.  « 

“Dr.  Orr  always  has  something  to  say  that  is  worth  saying. 

Amid  a  Babel  of  conflicting  systems  he  keeps  his  head,  and  his  healthy  4 
criticisms  of  contemporary  theology  display  a  remarkably  sound  and  4 
independent  judgment.  We  welcome  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  4 

this  new  volume.”  .5 

> 

•  G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A. 

♦  1 

♦  of  Glasgow 

i.  Author  of  “Sunday  Evenings 
i»  in  a  City  Pulpit.” 

► 

4 

SUNRISE.  And  Other  Sermons.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50.  • 

♦1 

The  Congregationalist  wrote  of  "Sunday  Evenings”:  “Flowirg  » 

from  a  reservoir  that  was  not  hastily  filled.  Familiar  subjects,  fresh  « 

thoughts  and  practical  applications  are  embodied  in  choice  and  simple  < 

words.  They  furnish  an  excellent  model  for  second  service  sermons.”  ♦ 

♦ 

:*  Dinsdale  T.  Young 

;♦  Author  of  "Neglected  People 
i*  of  the  Bible.” 

t 

THE  CRUTSON  BOOK.  I 

♦ 

One  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25.  ♦ 

l 


THE  WINONA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  195  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Revell’s  Latest  Books 


MORGAN,  G.  Campbell 

The  Crises  of  the  Christ  Svo.  $2.00  net 

A  scholarly  examination  of  the  important  points  in  the  human  life  of  the  Christ. 

TORREY,  R.  A. 

Revival  Addresses  12rrvo.  $1.00  net 

Authorized  report  of  sermons  preached  during  the  evangelical  tour  of  1902-3. 

TORREY  and  ALEXANDER 

A  Great  Revival  8vo.  paper  50c.  net 

The  Story  of  the  World  Round  Campaign  by  R.  A.  Torrey  and  Chas.  Alexander.  Edited 
by  David  Williamson. 

CAMPBELL,  R.  J. 

City  Temple  Sermons  12mo.  $1.00  net 

A  collection  of  striking  sermons  by  the  brilliant  successor  of  Joseph  Parker. 

SPEER,  Robert  E. 

A  Young  Man’s  Questions  16mo.  80c.  net 

A  sympathetic  discussion  of  the  moral  questions  facing  young  men. 

KELMAN.  John 

The  Faith  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  8vo.  $1.50  net 

Stevenson’s  religious  message  to  his  age,  gleaned  from  a  careful  study  of  his  writings. 

GILBERT,  Levi  H. 

Side  Lights  on  Immortality  12mo.  $1.00  net 

The  author  undertakes  not  to  convince  skepticism  but  to  confirm  belief. 

LEWIS,  Robert  E. 

Educational  Conquest  of  the  Far  East  12mo.  $1.00  net 

From  careful  and  extended  personal  observation,  prepared  in  part  at  the  request  of  the 
U.  S.  State  Department. 

MEYER,  F.  B. 

Hints  for  Lacy  Preachers  16mo.  50c.  net 

A  concise  statement  of  the  best  method  of  working,  drawn  from  a  long  experience. 

THOMAS,  Griffith 

Methods  of  Bible  Study  12mo.  50c.  net 

Outlines  a  plan  of  Bible  study  of  invaluable  help  to  the  student,  lay  or  clerical. 

MULLER,  George 

Answers  to  Prayer  12  mo.  50c.  net 

Compiled  by  A.  E.  C.  Brooks.  Incidents  and  practical  remarks  from  Mr.  Muller’s 
narratives,  illustrating  the  power  of  secret  prayer. 

GREGG,  Dacvid 

Individual  Prayer  as  a  Working  Force  16mo.  60c.  net 

Telling  lessons  from  Biblical  biography  applied  to  the  Christian  of  to-day. 


FLEMING  H.  REV  ELL  COMPANY 

Chicago:  63  Washington  St.  Toronto:  27  Richmond  St.  W. 

New  York:  158  Fifth  Ave.  London  Send  Edinburgh 
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By  PopYilecr  Live  Authors. 

SENT  POSTPAID  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D. 

Campaigning  for  Christ. 

i2mo.  238  pages.  Cloth ,  $1.00. 

This  book  is  of  sturdy  tone  and  presents  in 
stimulating  fashion  varied  phases  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  warfare.  It  will  be  found  a  tonic  for  dis¬ 
couragement.  an  inspiration  toward  noble 
endeavor,  and  an  incentive  toward  all  that  is  high¬ 
est  and  best  in  human  living.  It  is  a  book  which 
will  make  for  the  development  of  the  noblest  type 
of  Christian  character. 

Dr.  Cuyler,  the  venerable  and  beloved  author, 
is  -himself  a  veteran  soldier  of  the  Cross,  and  the 
stirring  and  suggestive  thoughts  from  his  pen 
which  are  gathered  together  in  the  various  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  book  are  well  worthy  of  the  attractive 
setting  which  is  given  to  them. 


By  Rev.  David  J.  Burrell,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Verilies  of  Jesus. 

i2mo.  200  pages.  Cloth ,  $1.00. 

The  word  "Verily”  was  often  used  by  the 
Saviour  in  His  teachings.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  none  of  the  apostolic  writers  have  ventured 
to  preface  their  words  with  this  striking  expres¬ 
sion.  It  almost  seems  as  though,  as  Dr.  Burrell 
suggests,  the  Master  had  a  divine  copyright  on 
the  word. 

Dr.  Burrell  is  certainly  at  his  best  in  this  ex¬ 
position  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  which  are  thus 
prefaced.  He  groups  them  under  twenty-seven 
subjects,  and  in  his  characteristic  and  forceful 
manner  explains  their  meaning.  The  volume  is, 
however,  not  only  expository  but  also  devotional 
in  its  matter.  Without  waste  of  words  the  author 
dips  deeply  into  these  wonderful  sayings  and 
draws  out  their  most  significant  teachings. 


By  Rev.  Alexander  MacLaren,  D.D. 

After  the  Resurrection,  and  Other 
Addresses. 

i2mo.  2q8  pages.  Cloth ,  $1.25. 

This  is  the  latest  book  that  has  come  from  the 
gifted  pen  of  Alexander  MacLaren.  It  includes 
twenty-six  addresses,  and  will  certainly  receive  a 
cordial  welcome  from  those  who  have  learned  to 
value  Dr.  MacLaren’s  productions. 

A'l  of  these  sermons  are  in  their  author’s  strik¬ 
ing  and  forceful  manner,  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  and  show  his  keen  personal  grasp  of 
the  truths  related  to  the  person  and  work  of 
Jesus. 


By  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D. 

Soul  Winning  Stories. 

i2tno.  223  pages.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cortland  Meyers,  Pastor  of  Bap¬ 
tist  Temple.  Brooklyn,  New  York,  says  : 

‘“Soul  Winning  Stories’  is  another  point  of 
contact  for  the  power  of  God  in  reaching  the 
hearts  of  men.  This  book  will  be  the  creator  of 
personal  workers  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.” 

Rev.  Dr.  William  F.  Warren,  President  of  Bos¬ 
ton  University,  writes  : 

“  ‘  Soul  Winning  Stories  ’  is  a  volume  of  fascin¬ 
ating  interest  to  the  Christian  reader.  No  right- 
minded  minister  can  read  it  without  obtaining 
fresh  inspiration  for  his  work.” 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  the  Evangelistic 
Pastor  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church, 
writes  : 

“  I  have  just  completed  ‘  Soul  Winning*Stories  ’ 
and  I  cannot  tell  how  truly  I  have  enjoyed  it. 
These  stories  are  so  interestingly  told,  and 
breathe  so  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
that  I  am  sure  they  will  wield  the  most  wholesome 
influence.  I  wish  every  Christian  man  and 
woman  in  America  could  read  them,  for  no  one 
can  lay  down  the  book  without  a  deeper  desire  to 
be  a  winner  of  souls.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Bashford,  President  of  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio, 
writes  : 

‘“Soul  Winning  Stories.’  by  Louis  Albert 
Banks,  have  the  flavor  of  the  wild  West,  while 
they  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  They 
are  an  Oregon  twentieth-century  version  ol  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Boys  will  read  them,  and 
ministers  will  be  profited  by  them.” 


By  Rev.  Frank  H.  Foster,  D.D. 

The  Teachings  of  Jesus  Concern= 
mg  His  Own  Mission. 

121110.  13b  pages.  Cloth,  730. 

Dr  Foster,  recently  of  the  Pacific  Theological 
Seminary,  makes  an  able  presentation  of  his  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  author  writes  :  “It  is  the  object  of  this 
book  to  present  to  the  general  public  without 
controversy  and  in  a  plain  manner  the  results  of 
the  best  scholarship  respecting  its  theme.”  Th^t 
he  has  succeeded  in  his  object  will  soon  be  found 
out  by  the  readers  of  the  book.  There  is  here 
such  a  clear  exposition  of  all  the  words  of  the 
Saviour  that  bear  on  this  topic  that  no  one  can  be 
in  doubt  as  to  their  meaning.  Dr.  Foster  does 
not  lose  any  time  bv  discussing  the  views  of  other 
writers,  but  holds  himself  rigidly  to  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  himself. 

This  volume  is  written  by  one  who  not  only 
knows,  but  also  feels  the  truth  of  that  concerning 
which  he  writes.  It  will  accordingly  prove  to  be 
not  only  a  stimulus  to  a  further  study  of  its  sub¬ 
ject,  but  also  most  helpful  spiritually.  Scholar¬ 
ship  is  evident  in  every  line  of  this  little  volume, 
and  it  is  a  worthy  leader  in  the  series  of  “The 
Teachings  of  Jesus,”  of  which  it  is  the  first  to 
appear. 
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PIANOS 


We  have  the  agencies  for  24  different  piano  factories,  including  Steinway, 
Knabe,  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Miller,  Hazelton,  Krakauer,  Fischer  and  other  great 
makes.  All  these  different  pianos  are  distinguished  by  some  special  feature. 
The  workmanship  in  each  is  of  a  superior  character  and  every  one  of  these 
pianos  is  of  a  design  calculated  to  please  the  intelligent  purchaser. 

We  have  on  our  wareroom  floors,  at  the  present  time,  over  600  pianos  (of 
the  foregoing  24  makes)  and  can  suit  individual  taste  to  a  nicety.  There  is  no 
shade  of  tone,  no  refinement  of  touch  and  action  known  to  a  piano  that  we 
cannot  show  you.  And  there  is  no  variety  of  mahogany,  oak,  walnut,  ebony, 
or  any  durable  fancy  wood  that  we  cannot  find  for  you  in  this  unexampled 
stock.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  various  terms  employed  in  describing  pianos 
take  on  a  new  meaning  here.  For  instance,  one  can  form  no  idea  how 
beautiful  mahogany  may  be,  until  he  sees  the  superbly  marked  mahogany 
cases  in  our  stock. 

LYON  HEALY 

Wa.ba.sK  Ave.  and  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO 

The  business  of  Lyon  &  Healy  largely  exceeds  in  volume  and  value  that  of  any  other 
musical  establishment  in  either  Europe  or  America.  Established  40  years. 


THE  OLDEST  MAN  WE  HAVE 
ANY  ACCOUNT  OF  WAS 

METHUSELAH 

THE  OLDEST  RELIGIOUS 
PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD  IS 

THE  HERALD  OF 
GOSPEL  LIBERTY 

Though  a  veritable  patriarch  among  papers  it  is  alive, 
robust,  strong  and  thoroughly  religious,  ably  edited.  It 
was  founded  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1808,  and  is 
still  issued  every  Thursday  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  Sample  copy 
FREE.  You  ought  to  read  it. 

Long  experience  enables  the  Christian  Publishing 
Association  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  issue  the  most  practical 
and  suggestive  series  of  Sunday  School  Helps  and  Papers: 
THE  BIBLE  CLASS  OUARTERLY,  for  teachers,  advanced 
scholars  and  Home  Department  use,  iscertainly  good.  THE 
INTERHEDIATE  QUARTERLY,  for  intermediate  grades,  is 
plain  and  comprehensive,  not  surpassed  by  any.  THE 
LITTLE  TEACHER,  an  attractive  little  paper,  for  children 
in  the  Primary  Department.  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
HERALD  is  a  paper  interesting  to  young  and  old  people. 
Samples  of  any  of  our  Sunday  School  Supplies  sent  free  on 
application.  We  also  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  HOME 
DEPARTMENT  SUPPLIES,  prepared  byC.  D.  Heigs,  which 
we  think  is  the  best  in  use.  A  package  of  samples  of  these 
will  be  send  to  any  address  for  5  cents.  They  explain  and 
make  plain.  Also  we  keep  a  good  line  of  Bibles,  Song  Books, 
Maps,  Cradle  Roll  Supplies,  etc. 


ADDRESS 

J.  N.  HESS,  Agent,  Christian  Publishing 
Association,  Dayton,  O. 


WE  ARE  DEALERS  IN 

BOOKS 

From  All  Publishers, 

in  all  departments  of  Literature,  Church 
and  Sunday  School  Supplies,  Hymnals, 
Bibles,  Etc.  A  A  *£ 


Send  to  us  for  any  Book  you 
see  advertised ;  we  will  supply  it 
QUICKLY,  and  at  the  best  dis¬ 
count.  Send  for  complete  catalogue. 
Correspondence  solicited 


Our  Postal  Card  Duplicating  Order  Book  is  FREE 


The  Pilgrim  Press 

175  Wabash  Ave..  CHICAGO 
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NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO . Publishers  of  Choir  Music 

Their  list  of  anthems  embraces  several  thousand  titles,  and  covers  the  whole  range  of 
church  requirements.  Pastors  are  invited  to  send  for  a  specimen  line  of  anthems,  with 
special  reference  to  Christmas  music. 

Pastors  or  others  interested  in  choir,  church  and  Sunday  School  music  should  send  for 
detailed  catalogues  of  Oratorios,  Cantatas  and  special  music  for  occasions.  Novello, 

Ewer  &  Co.  publish  the  standard  Oratorios  of  Handel,  etc. 

Four  important  Hymnals  are  just  issued.  The  Chautauqua  Hymnal,  wiih  "special  refer¬ 
ence  to  choral  unions  and  large  assemblages.  The  Hymnal  for  Schools,  a  high-grade 
Sunday  School  book.  The  Institute  Hymnal,  for  chapel  services,  and  Professor 
Parker’s  edition  of  The  Hymnal  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Specimen 
copies  of  any  of  these  hymnals  will  be  sent  on  approval. 

NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO.,  21  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City 


Here  is  a  Sunday  School 


-TlTCf  f  man  with  up-to-date  ideas 

A/vrVrik  •  use(j  by  the  best  Schools. 


EVERY  TIME 
ON  TIME 

WITH  A  BIBLE. 

FAITHFULNESS 
RECOGNIZED 


If  you  want  to  know  all  about  it  just  enclose  a  2-cent 
stamp  and  write  for  a  “PUSH  BOOKLET”  to 

J  S.  EBERHART  £  SON,  Publishers 

107  Dearborn  Street  ■  ■  CHICAGO 


f - 

If  you  are  a 
Lazybones, 

no-account,  listless,  nominal  Christian, 
content  with  a  Laodicean  church  life, 
don’t  on  any  account  subscribe  for  or 
read 


THE 

CHURCH 

ECONOMIST: 


it  will  simply  make  you  uncomfortable. 

But  if  you  have  a  real  zeal  for  the 
church  and  want  to  learn  how  to  become 
more  and  more  useful  to  her  and  to  her 
Master,  you  cannot  spend  a  dollar  better 
than  by  subscribing  to  that  paper;  for  its 
one  aim  and  effort  is  to  inform  and 
qualify  you  for  better  service. 

If  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  paper 
we  will  send  you  a  sample  copy  free  if  you  address 


THE  CHURCH  ECONOMIST, 
31  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


<♦ 

t  HAVE  YOU 

±  SUBSCRIBED  FOR  Y 


Y 


THE  WINONA 
REVIEW" 


t  QUARTERLY  f 

X  $1.00  PER  YEAR  X 
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New  and  Important  Publications 

FROM  THE  PRESS  OF  THE  WINONA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


12mo,  cloth,  144  pp.,  60c. 
net. 


The  Other  Side  of  Evolution 

By  ALEXANDER  PATTERSON 
With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  George  Frederick  Wright 

This  book  is  said  by  a  competent  authority  of  wide  reading  to  be  the  strongest  argument 
against  Evolution  he  has  ever  seen.  The  author  shows  that  the  claimed  “concensus  of  scholar¬ 
ship”  for  Evolution  is  wanting.  He  gives  the  names  of  scholars  and  scientists  who  either 
reject  it  or  withhold  their  approval,  and  shows  that  its  acceptance  in  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  is  waning.  He  further  shows'  that  it  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  Evolutionists  to  be 
unproven  and  that  it  can  not  be  proven ;  that  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  derivation  of  species 
by  Evolution  known,  nor  any  known  cause  by  which  it  could  take  place.  The  arguments  are 
taken  one  by  one  and  their  fallacy  shown.  He  shows  that  it  is  violently  opposed  to  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines  which  rest  upon  them,  and  is  destructive  to  all  Chris¬ 
tian  belief  and  life.  He  cites  from  nearly  a  hundred  authors  and  all  the  evolutionary  writers. 
Indeed,  his  arguments  are  drawn  from  Evolutionists  themselves.  Out  of  its  own  mouth  he 
condemns  it. 

The  favorable  Introduction  by  Prof.  George  Frederick  Wright,  of  Oberlin  College,  gives 
sufficient  assurance  of  the  scholarly  character  of  the  book.  It  is  the  right  book  for  all  who 
are  unsettled  by  evolutionary  views.  It  is  adapted  to  popular  reading,  being  a  small  and  low- 
priced  work.  It  is  the  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  young  men  who  are  having  their  faith 
chilled  by  false  philosophy. 


Kindergarten  Stories 


For  the  Sunday  School  and  Home.  12mo,  315  pp. 
63  illustrations  in  halftone.  Silk  cloth,  $1.25  net. 


By  LAURA  ELLA  CRAGIN 

There  are  few  stories  in  the  world  so  difficult  to  translate  into  still  simpler  forms  as  those 
which  enrich  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament;  but,  in  order  to  arouse  the  attention  of  little 
children,  these  stories  may  in  some  cases  be  amplified  to  advantage.  This  is  what  has  been 
done  in  this  volume ;  the  details  have  been  expanded  and  filled  in,  the  treatment  being  through¬ 
out  reverential  and  in  excellent  taste. — The  Outlook,  April  18,  1903. 

Teachers  in  infant  classes  in  Sunday  schools  and  mothers  in  search  of  well-told  stories 
for  very  little  folks  will  find  what  they  seek  in  “Kindergarten  Stories  for  the  Sunday  School 
and  Home.” — From  the  Record-Herald,  February  21,  1903. 

Mothers  should  use  it,  and  fathers  and  aunts,  and  older  brothers  and  sisters. — New  York 
Observer,  March  26,  1903. 

Will  relieve  many  a  weary  mother  whose  imagination  is  “worn  to  a  frazzle”  by  constant 
demands  for  “more  ’tories.” — The  Interior,  February  5,  1903. 

Miss  Cragin’s  book  of  “Kindergarten  Stories”  for  the  use  of  Sunday  school  teachers  has 
the  right  ring  in  it,  in  that  she  gives  the  true  Kindergarten  spirit  rather  than  the  mere  exter¬ 
nals  of  sand  tables  and  china  dolls.  It  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that  I  have  yet  seen. 

(Signed)  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Principal  Chicago  Kindergarten  College. 

Delightfully  original  and  wonderfully  well  expressed.  For  imagination  and  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  unequalled.  Marvellously  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Their  whole  atmosphere  is 
decidedly  Christian.  They  ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  all  those  preparing  to  instruct  the 
little  ones.  (Signed)  George  L.  Robinson, 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 

From  Miss  Frederica  Beard,  author  of  “The  Kindergarten  Sunday  School” :  In  “Kinder¬ 
garten  Stories  for  the  Sunday  School  and  Home”  mothers  and  teachers  will  find  most  helpful 
suggestions  for  the  spiritual  training  of  their  little  ones.  Many  of  the  stories  will  prove  a 
treasure  in  the  home,  while  teachers  of  little  children  may  h£fe  discover  anew  how  to  carry 
on  a  true  Kindergarten  Sunday  School. 

From  the  Tribune,  March  14,  1903:  The  idea  of  carrying  new  pedagogical  theories  and 
methods  into  Sunday  school  classes  has  for  some  time  been  upheld.  The  diminishing  attend¬ 
ance  at  Sunday  schools  and  the  decrease  of  interest  in  them  have  led  the  interested  workers 
to  realize  that  pronounced  changes  are  necessary.  Laura  Ella  Cragin,  in  her  recent  book, 
“Kindergarten  Stories  for  the  Sunday  School  and  Home,”  has  added  a  valuable  book  to  the 
unfortunately  scant  library  of  Kindergarten  Sunday  school  teachers.  The  stories  are  simply 
told  versions  of  Bible  tales  or  stories  founded  upon  religious  truths  or  Biblical  verses.  They 
are  all  sympathetically  told  and  attuned  to  the  capacity  of  the  child  mind.  The  attractiveness 
as  well  as  the  usefulness  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  the  pictures,  most  of  which  are  copies  of 
celebrated  works  of  art.  The  introductory  chapter  also  is  full  of  helpful  suggestions  for  the 
teacher. 

THE  WINONA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  195  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Some  Day. 


Dr.  VICTOR  M.  STALEY. 


CHAS.  II.  GABRIEL. 


1.  Some  day  ’twill  all  be  o  -  ver — The  toil  and  cares  of  life;  Some 

2.  Some  day  I’ll  see  the  man  -  sions  Of  heav  -  en’s  cit  -  y  fair;  Some 

3.  Some  day  I’ll  see  the  Sav  -  ior,  And  know  Him, face  to  face;  Some 
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day  the  world  be  vanquished  With  all  this  mor-tal  strife;  Some  day,  thejour-ney 
day  I’ll  greet  with  pleasure,  The  dear  ones  wait-ing  there;  Some  day  I’ll  hear  the 
day  re-ceive,  un-meas-ured,  The  bless-ings  of  His  grace;  Some  day  He’ll  smile  up- 
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lay  my  bur -den  down;  Some  day,  in  realms  su-per  -  nal  Re- 


end-ed,  I’ll 

voic  -  es  Of  God’s  an  -  gel  -  ic  throng;  Some  day  I’ll  join  the  cho  -  rus  In 
on  me  From  that  white  throne  a  -  bove;  Someday  I’ll  know  the  full-ness  Of 
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ceive,  at  last,  my  crown. 

heav’n’s  im-mor-tal  song.  Some  day . some  hap-py  day,  .... 

His  un  -  dy-ing  love.  some  hap-py  day,  some  hap-py  day, 
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Some  Day.  Concluded. 
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The  Lord  will  wipe  all  tears  a  -  way,  ....  And  I  shall  go  to  dwell  with 

all  tears  a  -  way, 
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Him,  ....  To  dwell  with  Him  ....  some  hap-py  day. 

to  dwell  with  Him,  To  dwell  with  Him  hap-py  day. 
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40,000  COPIES 
IN  SIX  MONTHS 

is  a  pretty  good  record  for  one  Sunday  School 
Hymnal  and  there  must  be  some  good  reason  for 
this  phenomenal  sale.  THERE  IS  A  REASON 
and  if  you  will  play  the  above  tune  over  a  few 
times  you  will  know  the  reason  without  asking. 

IT  IS  ONLY  ONE  of  scores  of  good  things  this 
book  contains.  No  Pains  or  Money  were  spared 
in  making  this  book  THE  BEST  OF  THE/T 
ALL.  If  you  are  interested  and  want  to  see  some 
of  the  remaining  GOOD  THINGS  contained  in 

Conquest  Hymns 

send  for  a  free  returnable  sample  copy. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  $25.00  per  hundred. 

j  THE  WINONA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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BIBLES 


The  Expositor’s  Bible 

The  Pilgrim 

NEW  EDITION 

Individual 

Complete  in  25  volumes, 

Communion 

only 

$2.00  down  and  $2.00  per  month  tor 

Service 

seven  months,  or  for  cash, 

Without  doubt  the  most  satisfactory 

$15.00 

on  the  market. 

Sent  on  approval. 

Church  and  Sunday  School  Hymn  Books  f 


The  General  Catalogue 


OF 


The  PILGRIM  PRESS 

165  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Is  worth  keeping  on  the  desk  of  every  book  buyer.  It  quotes  net  prices  on  all 
the  leading  books  from  the  principal  publishers,  in  all  departments  of  literature, 
with  brief  description  and  comment. 

It  is  free  for  the  asking,  and  may  save  you  time  as  well  as  money. 

Church  and  Sunday  School  Supplies! 


The  World’s  Literature  Illuminated 

Edited  by  Julian  Hawthorne  John  P.  Lamberton 
Oliver  H.  G.  Leigh  John  Russell  Young 

Ten  Superb  Volumes.  Nearly  500  pages.  One  hun¬ 
dred  full-page  photogravures  and  demi-teimeplates  alter 
the  world’s  modern  masters,  and  1,000  other  illustrations. 
Each  volume,  size  6J4x9.  Weight  26  pounds,  packed  for 
shipment. 

The  title  of  this  book  indicates  its  scope  and  mission. 
It  gives  the  best  thoughts  of  vanished  ages— it  offers  the 
brightest  picture  of  the  present  era.  The  editors,  trained 
litterateurs,  and  each  a  specialist  in  his  particular  field, 
have  gone  over  the  who’e  record  of  human  genius,  as 
traced  on  papyrus,  brick,  marble,  brass,  vellum  and  paper. 
They  have  selected  representative  passages  from  every 
author  that  can  interest  a  reader,  and  to  each  selection 
they  have  prefixed  a  biographical  and  critical  comment¬ 
ary,  enhancing  its  intere.-t  and  value.  Every  department 
of  literature  is  represented. 

Buckram,  former  price,  $25.00;  net,  $3.95 
Half  Russia,  “  “  30.00,  "  4.95 

De  Euxe,  “  “  35.00;  “  5.95 


THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC 

By  the  Master  Historians 

Edited  by  CHAS.  MORRIS  and  OLIVER  H.  Q.  LEIGH 

Four  volumes,  each  containing  four 
hundred  pages,  thoroughly  illustrated, 
containing  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  half-tones  in  both  portrait 
and  illustrative  work.  It  is  a  splendid 
history  of  the  United  States  and  is 
quite  up-to-date. 

Buckram,  former  price,  $12.50;  net,  $2.25 
Half  Morocco,  “  “  15.00;  “  3.25 
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BEST  BIBLE  EVER  PUBLISHED  FOR  CHILDREN 
The  “Sunday  School  Scholars  Edition” 

Prepared  by  C.  D.  Meigs.  Published  by  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

NOTE.  In  trying  to  devise  some  plan  for  getting  The  Bible  into  The  Bible  School  and  into  the  hands  and 
hearts  of  the  children,  Mr.  C.  D.  Meigs  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  a  Bible  especially  for  children,  with  such 
“Helps,”  printed  in  the  back,  like  the  ‘‘TeachersEdition,”  as  would  interest  and  instruct  children  and  young  people, 
and  lead  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of,  a  deeper  reverence  for  and  a  stronger  faith  in  the  greatest  of  all  books— the 
Word  of  God.  Mr.  Meigs  seems  to  have  been  the  first  man  to  have  suggested  the  value  of  such  a  book;  certainly  he 
was  the  first  to  secure  its  publication.  His  acquaintance  with  the  great  leaders  in  Sunday  School  work  in  America 
enabled  him  to  secure  the  assistance  of  those  whom  he  considered  best  equipped  and  fitted  to  prepare  such  'Helps 
for  children  as  were  deemed  most  desirable.  Besides  his  own  contributions,  he  secured  articles  or  helps  from  the 
following  well-known  leaders,  whose  names  alone  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  excellence: 

LIST  OF  WRITERS:  The  Rev.  John  Potts.  D.  D.,  of  Canada,  Chairman  International  Lesson  Committee; 
the  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.  D.,  Secretary  International  Lesson  Committee;  Mr.  Marion  Lawrance,  Secretary  Inter¬ 
national  Sunday  School  Association;  the  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Arthur  D.  Pierson,  D.  D.,  the  Rev. 
H.  M.  Hamill,  D.  D.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Semelroth,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kennedy  and  C.  D.  Meigs.  No  Christian  worker  can  read 
the  “Helps”  prepared  by  these  great  leaders  without  feeling  that  their  careful  study  by  children  would  constitute  a 
religious  education ,  compared  to  w^ich  the  cost  of  the  book  should  not  be  considered  for  a  moment.  It  is  THE  BOOK, 
and  the  edition  to  present  to  children  by  parents,  teachers  and  Sunday  Schools. 


SPECIMEN  RUBY  TYPE. 


The  psalmist's  hcpe  in  prayer.  PSALMS.  Of  the  communion  of  saints. 

*  p».  37  2. 

1 

4  The  Lord  is  righteous :  he 
hath  cut  asunder  the  cords  of  the 
wicked. 

5  Let  them  all  he  confounded  and 
turned  back  that  hate  Zion. 

6  Let  them  he  as  '  the  pass  upon 
the  housetops,  which  witheretli  a- 
fore  it  groweth  up : 

6  Lo,  we  heard  of  it  eat  Ephratah  : 
/  we  found  it  'J  in  the  fields  of  the 
wood. 

7  We  will  go  into  his  tabernacles  : 
t  we  will  worship  at  his  footstool. 

8  i Arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy  rest; 
thou,  and  >•-  the  ark  of  thy  strength. 

i)  Let  thy  priests  i  be  clothed  with 

*  1  Sam.  17. 
11 

/l  Sam.  7.  L 
p  1  Chr.  13.5. 
A  Ps.  5.  7. 

A  09.  5. 

*  Num.  10. 
L5.  2  Chr. 
6.  41,  41 
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The  psalmist' s  hope  in  prayer. 


PSALMS. 


Of  the  communion  of  saints. 


d  Ruth  2.4. 
Ps.U8.26. 


4  The  Lord  is  righteous :  he  hath  cut 
asunder  the  cords  of  the  wicked. 

5  Let  them  all  be  confounded  and 
turned  back  that  hate  Zion. 

.  Ps.  3?.2.  6  Let  them  be  as  cthe  grass  upon  thfe 

housetops,  which  withereth  afore  it 
groweth  up ; 

7  Wherewith  the  mower  filleth  not 
his  hand;  nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves 
his  bosom. 

8  Neither  do  they  which  go  by  say, 
dThe  blessing  of  the  Lord  he  upon 
you :  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

PSALM  130. 

1  The  psalmist  professeth  his  hope  in  prayer ,  5  and 
his  patience  in  hope.  7  lie  exhorteth  Israel  to 
hope  »<»  God. 

RUBY  TYPE  32  mo.  (Size,  5J4x3J4  inches.) 
Numbers.  Bindings.  Prices. 

No.  1175.  Cloth,  diamond  grain,  round  corners, 

red  edges .  $0  55 

No.  1180.  French  Morocco,  limp,  round  corners, 

red  under  gold  edges . .  75 

No.  1185.  French  Morocco,  divinity  circuit,  round 

corners,  red  under  gold  edges .  1  00 

RUBY  TYPE  ‘24mo.  with  references.  (Size  5%x3%  in.) 
Numbers.  Bindings.  Prices, 

No.  3180.  French  Morocco,  limp,  round  corners, 

red  under  gold  edges .  $1  20 

No.  3185.  French  Morocco,  divinity  circuit,  round 

corners,  red  under  gold  edges .  140 


Lord,  2  an  habitation  for  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob. 

6  Lo,  we  heard  of  it e  at  Ephratah :  /we 
found  it  sin  the  fields  of  the  wood. 

7  We  will  go  into  his  tabernacles : 
h  we  will  worship  at  his  footstool. 

8  4  Arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy  rest ;  thou, 
and  k  the  ark  of  thy  strength. 

9  Let  thy  priests  Jbe  clothed  with 
righteousness ;  and  let  thy  saints  shout 
for  joy. 

10  For  thy  servant  David’s  sake  turn 
not  away  the  face  of  thine  anointed. 

11  ™Tke  Lord  hath  sworn  in  truth 
unto  David ;  he  will  not  turn  from  it ; 

71  Of  the  fruit  of  3  thy  body  will  I  set 
upon  thy  throne. 

12  If  thy  children  will  keep  my  cove- 

Nelson’s  India  Paper  Edition,  only  %  of  an  inch  thick. 
No.  3185x.  French  Morocco,  divinitv  circuit,  round 

corners,  red  under  gold  edges .  $2  75 

RUBY  TYPE  16mo. 

With  164  beautiful  illustrations  distributed  throughout 
the  text  of  the  Bible. 

These  illustrations  are  placed  near  the  verses  referring 
to  them,  so  that  thev  not  only  interest  the  eye,  but  truly 
illustrate  the  text.  The  views  are  all  direct  reproductions 
of  recent  photographs  and  are  perfectly  accurate  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  modern  aspect  of  these  holy  spots. 
(Size  5)4x3%  inches.) 

No.  1260.  French  Morocco,  divinity  circuit,  round 

corners,  red  under  gold  edges .  $1  40 


2  Heb.  ha¬ 
bitations. 


e  1  Sam. 

17.  12. 

/ 1  Sam.  7. 

g  1  Chr.  13. 
5. 

h  Ps.  5.  7. 

A  99.  5. 

*  Num.  10. 
35.  2  Chr. 
6. 41,  42. 
h  Ps.  78. 6L 
l  ver.  16. 
Job  29. 14. 
Is.  61. 10. 
m  Ps.  89.  3, 
4,  33.  Ac. 

A  110.  4. 
n  2  Sam.  7. 
12.  1  Kin. 
8.  25. 
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MINION,  24mo.  (Size  5%x3%  inches.) 

Specimen  of  Type. 

Israelites  overcome ,  I.  SAMUEL,  4.  and  the  ark  taken. 


CHAPTER  4. 

1  The  Israelites  are  overcome  by 
the  Philistines.  11  The  ark  is 


that  smote  the  Egyptians  with  all 
the  plagues  in  the  wilderness. 

9  Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves 


taken ,  and  Hophni  and  Phine-  \  like  men,  O  ye  Philistines,  that 


Numbers.  Bindings.  Prices. 

No.  1380.  French  Morocco,  limp,  round 
corners,  red  under  gold 
edges . .  $1  00 

No.  1385.  French  Morocco,  divinity  cir¬ 
cuit,  round  corners,  red 

under  gold  edges .  125 

Nelson’s  India  Paper  Edition,  only 
%  of  an  inch  thick. 

No.  1385x.  French  Morocco,  divinity  cir¬ 
cuit,  round  corners  red 
under  gold  edges .  50 
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A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  to  teachers  or  schools  on  orders  for  ten  or  more  copies,  purchaser  paying  express- 
age.  Less  than  ten  copies  sent  by  us  postpaid  on  receipt  of  publisher’s  price  as  above.  Orders  solicited.  Address 

THE  WINONA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  195  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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LAY  THIS  TO  HEART! 

BOTH  FOR  AND  BEFORE  ? 

CHRISTMAS! 

“Gone  to  Wreck  and  Ruin”  is  the  short,  sad  biography  of  the  lives  of 
millions  of  young  men  and  women,  who  have  been  led  to  wreck  and  ruin  by 
reading  literature  that  has  corrupted  them  in  heart  and  mind.  Satan’s 
printing  press  goes  day  and  night,  and  the  worst  of  its  output  is  scattered 
with  free  hand  where  boys  abound . 

Every  father  and  mother  in  America  whose  heart  hungers  for  purity  of 
character  in  their  own  children,  and  who  detest  the  open  sins  of  Sabbath 
Desecration,  Profanity,  Vulgarity,  impure  thoughts  and  lewd  story  telling, 
can  well  afford  to  pay  a  dime  for  a  copy  of  “THE  WHITE  LIFE  NO.  2”  by 
Biederwolf.  To  read  this  little  booklet  and  mark  its  good  paragraphs,  is  to 
mark  its  every  page! 

Christian  Parents  owe  it  to  God  and  to  their  children  to  put  into  the 
children’s  hands  and  heads  literature  that  will  prove  an  antidote  to  the  poison 
that  lurks  in  too  much  of  what  is  printed  in  this  day  and  generation. 

“THE  WHITE  LIFE  NO.  2”  is  pure  and  clean  and  wholesome.  Give 
it  as  a  Christmas  present  to  your  son  and  it  may  help  adorn  his  character  far 
more  and  far  better  than  diamond  pins  and  rings  adorn  the  person. 

With  this  TEN  CENT  BOOK  we  mail  you  a  catalogue  of  all  our  new 
publications.  Every  book  in  it  inspires  to  better  living.  We  publish  nothing 
but  sound,  pure,  clean  religious  books.  Our  “Inner  Circle  Series”  and  “Young 
Men’s  Series,”  at  25  cents  each,  with  illuminated  covers,  for  “Gift  Books”  are 
all  up-lifting  in  tone  and  effect. 

Send  for  “The  White  Life”  and  the  catalogue,  and  you  will  send  for  more, 
because  you  want  to. 

“THE  WHERE  BOOK” 

Add  Five  Cents  to  your  order  for  a  copy  of  “THE  WHERE  BOOK”  by 
C.  D.  Meigs,  and  if  not  considered  worth  three  times  Us  cost ,  three  times  its 
cost  zvill  be  refunded.  We  mean  it.  It  is  an  “eye  opener”  for  Sunday-School 
Workers  and  Pastors. 

Add  Five  Cents  More! 

And  we  send  you  a  set  of  samples  of  Home  Department  supplies,  bv  C  D.  Meigs,  that 
make  Home  Department  work  as  plain  as  A,  B,  C.  Every  leaflet  has  direc  ions  for  its  own 
use  plainly  printed  on  it,  and  nothing  but  failure  to  carry  out  the  directions  can  prevent  you 
having  a  Successful  Home  Department  itvyour  Sunday-School. 


<l> 


These 

Three 

Things 


1.  “The  White  Life”  .  io  Cents 

2.  “The  WHERE  Book”  5  “ 

3.  “Home  Department 

Samples”  ....  5  “ 


Total — 

TWO 

DIMES 


the  Winona  Publishing  Company. 


195  State  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 
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Announcement 


Of  Special  Interest  to 
Home  Department  Workers 


This  is  to  notify  the  readers  of  The  Winona  Review  that  we  have  purchased  the  entire 
stock  of  HOnE  DEPARTMENT  Booklets,  Leaflets  and  OTHER  SUPPLIES 

PREPARED  BY  C.  D.  MEIGS, 

and  sold  for  several  years  past  by  The  International  Evangel,  of  St.  Louis.  Most  of  these 
Supplies  are  printed  on  “Bond  Paper,”  making  them  ABOVE  PAR  as  to  QUALITY.  Each 
separate  piece,  or  “Help,”  plainly  explains  its  own  use,  so  that  the  most  INEXPERIENCED 
WORKER  may  AVOID  ALL  BLUNDERS  by  simply  following  instructions.  Those  who  have  read 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  BLUE  BOOK,  of  which  SEVEN  EDITIONS,  65,000  COPIES,  have  been  sold 
within  two  and  a  half  years,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  fleigs  is  preparing  similar 
Booklets  on  other  Departments  of  Sunday  School  work,  soon  to  be  published  by  the 
undersigned.  Watch  for  them.  We  respectfully  solicit  your  orders,  and  promise  prompt 
and  careful  attention. 

SUPPLIES  AND  PRICES  (POSTPAID) 

Form  "A”  HOME  DEPARTMENT  BLUE  BOOK.  QUARTERLY  REPORT  BLANKS— 

A  twenty-page  booklet,  by  C.  D.  Meigs,  explaining  No.  23 — Report  of  Teacher  to  Superintendent  of  the 
the  work  fully;  origin,  history,  purpose;  how  to  school.  Assures  better  work  by  Teachers.  40c 

organize  in  city  and  country  schools.  Duties  of  all  per  100. 

concerned  in  the  work  made  plain.  Four  editions  No.  24 — Report  of  Teacher  to  parents  or  guardians, 
printed  in  1901.  Price,  5c;  per  doz.,  50c.  Secures  parental  interest  and  co-operation.  40c 

Form  “B”  APPLICATION  CARD.  Per  100,  25c.  i9?cAV  c  ^  c  t,  ,  A  „  •  , 

„  ^  „  .  __  _  PRIZE  ESSAY,  on  Sunday  School  Association  work, 

Form  C  RECORD,  Collections  and  Report  En-  by  q.  d.  Meigs;  secured  first  prize  in  gold,  offered 
velopes,  per  100,  40c.  by  The  Sunday  School  Times,  5c. 

Form  “D”  VISITORS’  YEARLY  RECORD  BOOK.  MEIGS’  INTERNATIONAL  SECRETARY’S 

Each,  2c;  20c  per  doz.  RECORD. 

Form  “E”  VISITORS’  CANVASS  BLANK  AND  N°-  0— Bound  in  flexible  board  sides  and  cloth 

REPORT.  10c  doz.;  75c  per  100.  ,  c . ;  V  V- V Vu . V™ 

„  ,7TCTTriDC,  miADTrDTv  nrDnDT  No.  1 — Same,  bound  in  substantial  cloth  covers. .  1.00 

To/?1  F  _}  ISITORS  QUARTERLY  REPORT.  No.  o — Large  enough  for  55  classes  and  850 

10c  doz.;  t oc  per  100.  scholars,  cloth  .  1.25 

Form  “G”  MEMBERS’  “HONOR  ROLL,”  printed  MEIGS’  SUPERINTENDENT’S  POCKET 

in  blue  and  black  and  gold.  Price,  10c  each.  RECORD. 

Form  “H”  H.  D.  SUPERINTENDENT’S  RECORD  Open  end,  pocket  size,  American  Russia,  flexible, 

BOOK.  No.  “A,”  bound  in  good  pasteboard  covers,  lasts  one  year;  price . $0.50 

at  50c;  No.  “B,”  same,  in  substantial  cloth  binding,  MEIGS’  “HOME  DEPARTMENT”  SUPERIN- 
75c.  An  invaluable  aid  to  the  H.  D.  superin-  TENDENT’S  RECORD, 

tendents.  No.  A — Bound  in  flexible  heavy  pasteboard 

Form  “I”  HOME  DEPARTMENT  BUTTON.  For  covers  . V  *  *, —  L *  1  •$0-50 

use  of  superintendents,  visitors  or  members.  Worn  No.  *  B  Same  book,  but  bound  in  substantial 
as  a  “Button-hole  bouquet”  it  attracts  attention  and  ^loth  covers  ... ........................... .  .7o 

leads  to  questions  and  answers  on  H.  D.  work.  MEIGS  TEACHERS  (XASS  BOOKS  WITH  COL- 
Very  pretty.  Blue  and  white.  Price,  5c  each;  50c  LEC 1  ION ^  ENVELOPE  COMBINED, 

per  doz.;  $3.00  per  100,  postpaid.  _  _  .  _  ,  THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

„  n Tts  urccriur™  n^-erc*  r'  .  j  No.  1 — Pocket  size,  capacity,  14  scholars;  price, 

Form  “J”  MESSENGER  BOYS’  Certificate  and  each,  6c;  per  do’z_  *  ” . . . .  .$0.60 

Card  of  Introduction,  loc  per  doz.  No.  £ — Large  size,  capacity,  20  scholars;  price, 

Form  “K”  MESSENGER  BOYS’  BUTTON,  or  each,  10c;  per  doz .  1.00 

“Badge  of  Service,”  to  be  worn  when  “on  duty.” 

Cross  and  crown,  blue  and  gold.  Beautiful.  5c  SAMPLE  PACKAGES 

each;  50c  per  doz.,  postpaid.  SAMPLE  PACKAGE  No.  1 — Contains  Price  List  and 

Form  “L”  MESSENGER  SERVICE  LEAFLET.  Ex-  Samplers  of  Nos.  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  J,  L,  M,  N. 

plaining  the  work  fully.  2c  each;  15c  per  doz.  _  ,\r’£.e’  ^c-  .  „„  .  ,T  „  „  ,  .  „  -d  i 

Form  “M”  INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  RECORD  SAMPLE  PACKAGE  No.  2— Contains  all  that  Pack- 

CARD.  Kept  by  “card  system.”  Lasts  two  years.  No.  1  does,  with  one  each  of  the  Blue  Books, 

50c  per  100.  Buttons,  Cradle  Roll  Certificates  and  Quarterly  Re- 

Form  “N”  APPEAL  FOR  MEMBERS,  with  applica-  port  Blanks  added.  Price,  10c. 
tion  for  membership  attached.  New,  illustrated.  ASSORTED  LOTS 

An  appeal  to  heart  and  conscience.  Hard  to  resist.  We  can  furn;sh  you  enough  of  the  ESSENTIAL 
Six-page  leaflet.  10c  per  doz.;  ioc  per  100.  Home  Department  Helps  (not  including  the  Lesson 

Helps)  to  start  a  new  Department  of  50  or  more 
MISCELLANEOUS  members,  at  ONE  CENT  EACH.  That  is— 

CRADLE  ROLL  CERTIFICATE.  Size,  6’/2xlOJA  Lot  No.  1— For  50  Members . $0.50 

inches.  Beautifully  printed  on  heavy  white  paper,  Lot  No.  2 — For  75  Members . 75 

in  blue  and  brown  and  gold.  Illustrated.  To  be  Lot  No.  3 — For  100  Members .  1.00 

given  by  teacher  to  parent  when  child  is  enrolled.  Lot  No.  4 — For  150  Members .  1.50 

Price,  5c  each;  40c  per  doz.  A  beauty.  Lot  No.  5 — For  200  Members .  2.00 

SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WINONA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  | 
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C.  H.  G. 


He  Was  Found  Worthy. 

CHAS.  H.  GABRIEL. 
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1.  To 

2.  To 

3.  To 

4.  To 

5.  To 


S-J  s 


Is  s  *  s 
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save  a  world  of  sin  -  ners  lost,  He  was  found  wor-thy;  And  to  re¬ 
leave  the  glo  -  ry  of  His  throne,  He  was  found  wor-thy;  To  be  re¬ 
heal  the  sick,  the  blind  to  lead,  He  was  found  wor-thy;  The  hun  -  gry 

pray  in  dark  Geth-sem-a  -  ne,  He  was  found  wor-thy;  To  bleed  and 

rise  in  tri-umph  o’er  the  grave,  He  was  found  wor-thy;  All  na  -  tions 


6.  To  swing  a  -  jar  the  gates  of  heav’n,  He  was  found  wor-thy;  E  -  ter  -  nal 
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Chorus. 
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deem  at  a  -  ny  cost, 
ject  -  ed  by  His  own, 
faint  -  ing  soul  to  feed, 

die  on  Cal  -  va  -  ry, 

of  the  earth  to 

praise  to  Him  be 


s  s 


s^s 


He  was  found  wor-thy. 
He  was  found  wor-thy. 
He  was  found  wor-thy. 
He  was  found  wor-thy. 
save,  He  was  found  wor-thy. 
giv’n,  He  was  found  wor-thy. 


0  the  Lamb  of  God,  Pre-cious 
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Lamb  of  God, 
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0  the  dy-ing  Lamb,  He  was  found  wor-thy;  He  was  found  wor-thy. 
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THIS  IS  A  SAMPLE  HYMN 

FROM  OUR  NEW  BOOK 

“HYMNS  FOR  HIS  PRAISE” 


edited  by  Wm.  E.  Biederwolf  and  Harper  G.  Smith,  assisted  by  Harry 
Maxwell,  with  the  peer  of  all  gospel  hymn  writers,  TVIr.  James 
MoGranahan,  as  special  contributor.  This  is  an  ideal  book 
for  Revival,  Prayer  Meeting,  Evening  or  Sunday  School  Services, 
and  its  low  price  ($10.00  per  100)  places  it  within  reach  of  all.  Sample 
copy  will  be  mailed  you  for  examination.  Same  book,  bound  in  better 
style,  flexible  cloth,  $15.00  per  hundred  ;  boards,  $20.00  per  100. 
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i^ng  in  the  Christ 


that  is  to  1 1 


fl  Sunday  School 
Christmas 
exorcise. 

(May  also  be  used  as  a  Vesper  service) 


ARRANGED  BY 

FREDERICA  BEARD 


PRICE 

5  cents  each,  postpaid. 

50  cents  per  dozen,  postpaid. 

$3.50  per  hundred  by  express,  not 
prepaid. 


THE  WINONA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

195  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


] 


The  Winona 


Review 


FOR.  FEBRUARY,  1904 


Will  be  unique  in  its  list  of  famous  con¬ 
tributors.  The  variety  of  subjects  will 
m  ake  it  a  practical  religious  library  in  itself 

GLANCE  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  NAMES 


James  M.  Gray,  D.  D. 
Cornelius  Woelfkin,  D.  D. 

J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.  D. 

James  Orrt  D.  D. 

Marion  Lawrance. 

John  Robertson,  D.  D. 

John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.  D. 

David  McConaughy. 

John  Willis  Baer. 

Robert  F.  Coyle,  D.  D. 

Arthur  C.  Dixon,  D.  D. 

L.  W.  Munhall,  D.  D. 

Robert  E.  Speer. 

W.  W.  White,  D.  D. 

W.  G.  Moorehead,  D.  D. 

E.  E.  Chivers,  D.  D. 

AND  OTHER  EMINENT  CONTRIBUTORS 

No  Christian,  Pastor  or  Layman, 
can  live  up  to  his  opportunities 
if  he  does  not  read  the  :  : 

February  WINONA  REVIEW 

The  Winona  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company 

195  State  St. 

CHICAGO 


BUY  THIS  ONE! 

Pastors,  teachers  and  all  Bible 
Students  who  desire  to  know  the 
WHERE  as  well  as  the  WHAT 
and  the  WHY  of  Bible  narrative 
and  history,  will  find  our  Double 
Map  of  Bible  Lands,  size  40  x  58 
inches,  the  most  convenient  one 

on  the  market .  It  shows  Old 

Testament  “Promised  Land”  and 
New  Testament  “Palestine”  side 
by  side  on  same  map.  Plainly 
lettered,  beautifully  printed  in  5 
colors,  cloth  back,  mounted  on 
roller.  Price  53.00. 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

To  test  the  value  of  this  advertisement, 
we  offer  to  send  one  of  the  above  maps, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.75,  to  anyone 
who  writes  that  it  is  ordered  from  seeing 
this  advertisement.  The  map  is  scien¬ 
tifically  correct  and  in  every  way  reliable. 
Address 

The  McConnell  school  supply  co. 

4430  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Altar  Stairs 

The  greatest  religious 
novel  of  the  season. 

three  Plots  in  One. 

Cove,  Caw,  Taitb 
and  Doubt. 

handsomely  Bound  Beautifully  Illustrated 

Single  copy,  51.50. 

Large  discount  on  large 
orders.  Write  for  terms. 

the  Christian  Century  Co. 

35$  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


THE  WINONA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  195  State  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  NEW  BRILLIANT  SERIES 


ILLUSTRATED 

A  collection  of  masterpieces  of  great  thoughts,  beautifully  printed  on  coated  paper,  illustrated 
nth  vignette  and  other  illustrations,  and  bound  in  parti  style,  with  original  cover  designs  in  colors  jy 

Jrang,  cloth  b icks,  s'ze  6%x4^.  Price  35c.  „  .  __ 

Limp  ooze  calf,  various  colors,  ribbon  markers,  and  boxed.  Price  75c. 


Brilliants  from  Frances  E.  Willard. 

Brilliants  from  Rev.  Joseph  Cook. 

Brilliants  from  Henry  Drummond. 

Brilliants  from  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 
Brilliants  from  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter. 
Brilliants  from  Cardinal  John  Henry  Newman. 


,  Brilliants  from  Dwight  L.  Moody. 

8  Brilliants  from  Proiessor  David  Swing. 

9  Brilliants  from  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent. 

JO  Brilliants  from  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
11  Brilliants  from  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage. 

1‘2  Brilliants  from  Chas.  H.  Spurgeon. 


Special  price  25c  each,  postpaid.  In  lots  of  12  or  more,  $2.50  per  dozen,  postpaid. 


THE  NEW  “WORDS  OF  HELP”  SERIES 


A  selection  of  addresses  and  writings  by  eminent  authors,  beautifully  printed  and  daintily  bound. 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

15 


Words  rf  Help.  By  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 

Thoughts  Concerning  the  King.  By  Elizabeth  rrentiss 
What  Heaven  Is.  By  Canon  Farrar. 

How  to  Read  and  Study  the  Bib  e.  By  F.  B.  Meyer  and 
Moody. 

Difficulties  of  Life. 

Why  Wait?  Bv  E.  S.  Elliott. 

Precious  Thoughts.  By  John  Ruskin. 

J.  Cole.  By  Gillebrand. 

True  Repentance.  Bv  Chas.  Kingsley. 

Friends.  Bv  A.  W.  Thorold. 

A  Psalm  of  David.  A.  M.  Fairbairn. 

Jessica’s  First  Prayer  By  Hesba  Stretton. 

Come  to  Jesus.  By  Newman  Hall. 

Follow  Jesus.  By  Newman  Hall. 

Faith. 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

27 

28 
29 


Eternal  Life.  By  Henry  Drummond, 
faith  in  the  Power  of  God.  By  Rev.  Andrew  Murray. 
Words  of  Comfort  or  Solace  in  Sorrow.  By  Rev.  Jas. 
Smith. 

Call  to  Prayer.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle. 

Christ  Alone.  By  Kev  Jas.  Smith. 

Just  What  to  Do.  By  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler. 

The  Beauty  of  a  LPe  of  Service.  By  Phillips  Brooks  . 
The  Duty  of  the  Christian  Business  Man.  By  Phillips 
Brooks.  , 

The  Christ  in  Whom  the  Christians  Believe.  By  Phillips 
Brooks. 

Character.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Miss  Toosey. 

Laddie. 


Special  price  20c  each,  postpaid.  In  lots  of  12  or  more  $2  per  dozen,  postpaid. 


SOME  DAINTY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 
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Where  do  you  buy  your  books? 
Do  you  get  prompt  service? 

Are  you  getting  BEST  PRICES? 


npO  CONVINCE  you  that  we  can  give  entire  satisfaction 
on  all  orders  we  solicit  a  trial  order  for  either  books  or 
Sunday-school  supplies.  If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  us  no 
amount  of  advertising  will  convince  you  of  our  willingness  to 
please  so  quickly  as  an  order  by  return  mail. 

Jp  it's  a  BOOK  you  want  —  send  for  our  catalogue  or  ask  us  to  quote 
prices, 

Tp  it's  a  BIBLE  you  want  —  send  for  our  new  catalogue,  telling  how  to  order 
a  Bible  and  giving  our  low  prices, 

Tp  it's  a  HYMN  book  (either  S.  S.  or  Church)  you  want — we  have  it — and 
at  lowest  terms. 

rp  you  contemplate  ordering  books  for  a  Library — write  for  our  new  plan  of 
bringing  a  book-store  to  your  door  free  of  charge. 

Tp  you  are  at  all  interested  in  BOOK  BARGAINS,  NEW  AND  SECOND 
HAND,  drop  us  a  postal  and  you  will  receive  our  lists  by  return  mail. 


In  other  words,  we  want  your  business  and  to  obtain 
this  we  offer  you  not  only  a  liberal  discount  but  a 
guarantee  to  refund  money  whenever  goods  are 
unsatisfactory  in  any  way. 


OUR  SHIPPING  FACILITIES  ARE  OF  THE  BEST 


|  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  jj 

CHICAGO  DEPOSITORY 

192  Michigan  Avenue  &  &  Chicago,  Illinois 

Note — We  can  supply  at  lowest  rates 
any  book  advertised  in  this  Review 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  all  scholars  that  the  American  Standard  Revised  Bible  gives  the 
meaning  of  the  original  better  than  any  other  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 

Teachers*  Edition 

of  The  American  Standard 

REVISED  BIBLE 

Contains  in  addition  to  the  text  edited  by  the  American  Revision  Committee:  The  Con¬ 
cise  Bible  Dictionary  which  has  short  articles  about  the  Bible,  its  writers,  its  history,  etc., 
with  numerous  illustrations  from  recent  photographs.  Combined  Concordance  to  the 
American  Standard  Revised  Bible  which  combines  Concordance,  Subject  Index,  Scripture 
Proper  Names  with  their  pronunciations,  etc.,  in  one  a-b-c  list.  Bible  Atlas  has  twelve  maps 
with  index  to  every  place  mentioned  thereon.  A  complete  Biblical  Library  in  a  single 
volume. 

Prices,  $2.25  to  $10.00. 
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REFERENCE  EDITIONS  of  the  American  Standard  Revised 

Bible,  printed  from  Long  Primer  type,  on  fine  white  paper,  $1.50  to  $9.00. 

Long  Primer  type,  Nelson’s  India  Paper  edition,  $6.00  to  $12.00. 

Bourgeois  type  edition,  on  fine  white  paper,  $1.00  to  $7.00. 

Bourgeois  type  edition,  on  Nelson’s  India  Paper,  $4.00  to  $9.00. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  MINION  TYPE  EDITION 

Without  references,  pocket  size,  printed  on  fine  white  paper  and  Nelson’s  India  Paper, 
prices,  50  cents  to  $6.75.  Postage  10  cents  additional. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  American  Standard  Edition.  Minion  type,  size 

3%  x  4^  inches.  Prices  25  cents. to  $2.50.  Postage  10  cents  additional. 

Nelson's  Sunday-School 

Scholar's  Bible 

with  Practical  Helps  and  a  new  Bible  Catechism  especially  designed  for  young  people. 

The  Helps  are  written  by  John  Potts,  D.  D.,  Chairman  International  Sunday  School  Lesson 
Committee;  Prof.  H.  M.  Hamill,  D.  D.,  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut,  D.  D.,  and  other  prominent 
Sunday  School  workers.  Edited  by  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.  D.,  Secretary  International 
Sunday  School  Lesson  Committee.  • 

Prices  from  55  cents  to  $2.50  postpaid. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF 

Text,  Reference,  Teachers’  and  Pulpit  Bibles 

In  various  sizes  of  type  and  all  styles  of  binding,  with  or  without  the  self-pronouncing  feature. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  booksellers,  or  send  for  catalogue  to 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publishers,  37-41  E.  18th  St.,  New  York 
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WHAT  THEY  SAY  : 

“  I  sell  three  times  as  many  of  The  Meigs  Class  Books  and 
Records  as  I  do  of  all  other  kinds  combined.”— -SI?  says  one  large  dealer 
in  Sunday  School  supplies. 

“I  have  sold  The  Meigs  Class  Books  and  Records  for  sixteen 
years,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  not  had  one  complaint  about  them. 
— So  says  a  dealer  who  has  sold  many  thousands  of  these  books  and  has 
sold  almost  no  other  kind  for  sixteen  years. 


The  use  of  The  Meigs  Class  Books  stimulates  punctuality,  in¬ 
creases  average  attendance  and  increases  collections  enough  to  pay 
for  the  Class  Books  and  Records  from  ten  to  twenty-five  times  over. 


$  Try  them.  Here  is  the  list  and  prices: 

Class  Books 


Per  Doz. 

No.  1— Class  Book,  for  14  scholars  or  less . . 

No.  2— Class  Book,  for  20  scholars  or  less . 

School  Records 

No.  0-Secretary  Record,  for  24  classes  or  less,  flexible  . .  .60 

No.  1— Secretary  Record,  same  as  No.  0,  but  cloth  bound  .  100 

No.  2— Secretary  Record,  for  57  classes,  cloth  bound .  1  “ 

No.  A— Home  Department  Record,  flexible . 

No.  B— Home  Department  Record,  cloth . 

Superintendent’s  Pocket  Record.  ............ ..... . uu 

Send  2  cents  for  Sample  Class  Book — DO  II  NOW. 


The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ♦*. 

in*************************************************************** 


IS  REALLY  THE  ONLY  SUITABLE 
TYPEWRITER  FOR  CLERGYMEN 
AND  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  MEN 


Because  it  is  portable,  weight  six  pounds. 

Because  it  is  versatile,  any  type  or  any  language. 

Becaxise  it  is  not  hign  priced 


PAYMENTS  EASY 


The  Blickensderfer  Mfg.  Co. 

136  Ee.st  Market  Street  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND 

FRANK  D.  SHERA,’Manager. 


